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PREFACE 


‘Tam glad to convey to the University of Mysore my 
grateful appreciation for publishing my ‘ Studies in Vedanta’, 
Many of my separate writings and translations of the classical 
treatises of Vedanta have received the privilege of publication 
from the University of Mysore and that of University of 
Madras and Sri Laxmi Hayagreeva Trust. Many such writings 


‘have been brought out by the centres of Sri Ramakrishna Order. 


While engaged in these strenuous textual studies, it occured 
that monographs bearing on the varied phases of Vedanta with 
particular reference to central philosophical issues were also 
necessary. It is in pursuit of this objective that these studies 
have come into being. They naturally fall into five categories. 
The first group presents the fundamental orientation of 
Vedanta. The second group deals with Advaita Vedanta in its 
important and intricate aspects. The third group is devoted to 
a philosophical portraiture of Ramanuja’s system of thought. 
This is followed by a similar treatment of the philosophy of 
Madhva. In all! these studies care is taken to keep close to the 
related classics, the purely philosophical problems and also to 
the life-oriented teachings of the related system of thought. 
Though exhaustive exposition is not attempted, basic questions 
are sought to be met with objectivity. This presentation of the 
various classical schools of Vedanta js legitimately followed by 
a brief characterization of Dr. S. Radhbakrishnan’s contribution. 
The final Chapters are devoutly dedicated to the personalities 
and teachings of Bhagavan Ramakrishna and Swami Viveka- 
nanda. 


The author records his profound veneration to the 
memories of Prof. A. R. Wadia, Prof. N. A. Nikam, Prof. 
K.R. Srinivasa Iyengar and Prof. M. A. Venkata Rao. He 
remembers with awe and thankfulness that he could sit at the 


feet of Pandit Ratnam Laxmipuram Srinivasachar. His intel- 


lectual and personal indebtedness to the Swamis of the Rama- 
krishna Order is truly beyond words. He remembers with 


vi 


profound piety the kindness he has received at the hands of 
Prof. Hiriyanna and Prof. V. Subramanya Iyer. He regrets the 
inadequacy of his accomplishment in spite of the magnificence 
of this blessed heritage. 


He is deeply obliged to the Director of the Prasaranga, 
University of Mysore and the functionaries of the University 
Press for their excellent work and superb courtesies. 


S.S. RAGHAVACHAR 
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The Indian Mind in the Library of 
Western Philosophy 


- | I 

Plato greets the Indian mind at the very threshold of 
Western thought with an astounding degree of Vedanta. For 
him the world of sense-experience is a shadowy affdir and his 
eternal world of ideas hierarchically culminating in the ‘Idea of the 
Good’ approximates to the Upanishadic thought. The highest 
reality is ‘ Sat ’ meaning both the highest being and the highest © 
perfection and the temporal sensory world of Nama-rupa is a 
distorted presentation to the Upanishads- Both are grand visions 
and their affinity is unmistakable. That Plato leaves his concept 
of the Good somewhat obscure is understandable and even the 
Upanishads recognize the unspeakable transcendence of Brahman. 

The Indian student rejoices in the platonic doctrine of the 
transmigration of soul and the tripartite psychology of the 
~ human personality. The moral ordering of the soul and the 
ethical class-system of society pictured in the Republic reinforce 
the faith in the conceptions ofthe sthitaprajnaand svadharma 
advocated inthe Gita. Platois the most Indian of European 
philosophers. } 

Aristotle is considerably less so. His. classification of 
categories has immense interest in comparison to the list in the 
Vaiseska System. His analysis of causation recalls the Nyaya- 
Vaiseska wisdom on the problem. His account of reasoning is 
very close to Nyaya theory of inference witha difference that 
puts the Nyaya position in a more favourable light. The Nyaya 
inference is happily inclusive of induction and the Baconion 
denunciation of syllogism would have been pointless against 
Nyaya. | 

Aristotle’s Poetics deals with the depiction of the tragic 
emotion in Drama and the Indian theory of Rasa, particularly 
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the treatment of Karuna hits off the right solution, in an identical 
manner. Aristotle did not have a theory of the three Gunas at 
his disposal and the Indian aestheticians put the theory to 
effective use. To transmute a bhava into a satvic mould is to 
turn it intoa Rasa and that transmutation effects the catharsis 
that Aristotle endeavoured to discern in tragedy. 

Plotinus is the last great figure in Greek thought. His 
mysticism, his adoration of the ‘ One ’, his account of the descent 
of the ‘One’ into manifold earthly existence and of the heroic 
spiritual return of the many tothe ‘ One’ in ascetic contemp- 
lativeness, are literal anticipations of Advaita Mysticism. It is 
singularly striking that the father of European Mysticism should 
beso akin to later Vedanta. No wonder Indian students of 
Western philosophy study and accept Plotinus with under- 
standing and pleasent surprise. 


II 


The task of reconciling revelation and reason was the major 
labour for the Medieval Theologian of the West. The masterly 
handling of the problem by St. Acquinas excites the admiration 
of the Indian. He too faces the problem in the Mimamsa and 
Vedanta and the high valuation on the part of St. Acquinas of 
scripture that is bereft of rational corroboration cheers the 
Vedantin to whom genuine Sruti must be aprapta. 3 

The proofs for the existence of God formulated by St. 
Acquinas are of great interest to Nyaya philosophers, for they 
too labour in that direction. They economise the proofs and on 
the whole are content with the cosmological and teleological 
proofs. The proof based on gradation of value is strangely 
reminiscent of a similar one in Patanjali’s Yoga-Sutra. 

The saintly and mystical tradition of Christianity affects the 
Indian mind deeply. The German mystic, Meister Eckhart is 
particularly close to Advaita Vedanta and has called forth 
special study. The Jmitation of Christ is a masterpiece of 
Christian Bhakti and it was a favourite of Swami Vivekananda 
and Mahatma Gandhi. The Practice of the presence of Godby 
Brother Lawrence is significant as it confirms the Bhakti of the 
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Gita. The brother boldly declares that he found God nearer to 
him when he wasoutwardly employed in devout work than 
when he was practising mere inward devotion. No wonder the 
brief treatise has called forth admiration out of proportion to its 
slender volume. In general the Indian mind moves in a very 
congenial and spiritually strengthening atmosphere when it 
occupies itself with the greater mystics of Christianity. 


Ii] 


The very beginning of modern Western Philosophy startles 
us with its Vedantic dictum of cogito, ergo sum. Sankara 
repeatedly argues that the self or Atman cannot be negated, 
because even the negation is an exercise of the Atman’s conscious- 
ness. The indubitable certainty on which Descartes seeks to build 
up his metaphysics is a cardinal affirmation of Vedanta. The 
Indian accords his approval to the initial proposition of Cartesia- 
nism. He is out of sympathy with the recent attacks on Cartesia- 
nism by writers such as Gilbert Ryle. It looks as if the con- 
temporary Western thought is relinquishing the great European 
philosophers and the Indian philosophical outlook, undaunted 
by that metaphysical harakiri, will continue to cherish and 
propagate their teachings. Even as the renaissance gathered its 
Aristotle and Plato from the Arab writers, a future Renaissance 
of Western philosophy will have perhaps to recover its platos 
and spinozas from Indian philosophy. 

Spinoza exercises a double attraction. His idea of Godas 
the single infinite substance with mind and matter as two of his 
attributes has verbal affinities with Visistadvaita. His conception 
of the human ideal of life as ‘Intellectual love of God’ 
corresponds to Ramanvuja’s bhakti-rapdpnnam jnanam. But in his 
fundamental thinking Spinoza is an Advaitin. For him all 
‘determination is negation’ and this is precisely the logical 
principle underlying the Advaitic exaltation of the Nirguna and 
Nirvigesa conception of Brahman. The phenomenal character 
of the individual as something that is set up by ‘ Imagination ’ 
and as dissolving under the glare of philosophical reason offers 
a mighty reinforcement to the Advaitic point of view. The 
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Advaitin would only wish that Spinoza had not attributed even 
materiality or ‘Extension’ to God and had justly banished it 
into the realm of Mayda. If Spinoza, the Indian thinker would 
feel, were trimmed a little in his secondary principles, he would 
be a pure and unambiguous Advaitin. The Ethical thought of 
Spinoza seeking human freedom and perfection in the knowledge 
of God is a magnificent corroboration of the Vedantic concept 
of Moksa. Thecharm ofthe saintly life of Spinoza and his 
‘God-—intoxication’ are factors that endear him deeply to the 
Indian mind. . 


Leibnitz is the father of all panpsychism in Western thought 
as he described matter as only mind in a low grade of develop- 
ment. The Sakta School of Advaita sees in matter only Cit-Sakti 
concealed and Sankara alludes to the view that regarded 
material existence as ‘Supta-caitanya’. This way of liquidating 
matter solves many a metaphysical problems. Leibnitz dismissed 
the expedient of looking upon plurality as merely phenomenal 
and sought to trace it to its noumenal roots: The ‘Identity of 
Indiscernibles’ brings out the principle of the irreplaceable and 
indissoluble uniqueness of the Mondas. In this Leibnitz 
approaches close to the Dvaita affiamation of Bheda as a funda- 
mental verity. In his theory of knowledge Leibnitz propounds 
the two fundamental laws, law of identity and the law of 
sufficient reason. He belives that these two laws govern the. 
entire realm of human Knowledge. We see an unexpected 
correspondence to this position in the epistemology of Dharma- 
kirti who formulated just these two principles as governing all 
reasoning, Zadutpatti Tatsvabhava. ‘ 

In the Empiricist tradition of European philosophy, there 
are many traits and tenets that interest the Indian student deeply. 
Locke’s difficulty about ‘substance’ apart from ‘‘qualities’ 
reminds us of the Buddhist denial of pudgala-vada. His empirical. 
standpoint looks plausible, eventhough recent empiricism or 
positivism may appear a grotesque reductio-ad-absurdum. 
Berkeley’s arguments against the reality of matter strike a funda” 
mental note and his position is surprisingly close to the Vijnana- 
vada of Buddhism. His later and feebler theological superstruc- 
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ture finds no parallel in Vijndna-vada. All that is best in 
Berkeley is his initial idealism and that idealism is there in al] 
its unflinching rigour in Buddhistic idealism. 


Hume, a solitary solidier in the Western world, who destroys 
more than he accomplishes, comes to the Indian philosopher with 
great claims to kinship. His analysis of the self lands him 
squarely in the schools of early Buddhism. His critique of 
causation takes him very near Nagarjuna and Gaudapada. The 
metaphysical result of the critique is different in the two tradi- 
tions. It signifies for Hume that there is no necessitating 
continuity in the so-called casual process, while for Nagarjuna 
and Gaudapada it signifies the unreality of the temporal process, 
thereby rendering the monism of the Absolute, Sanya or 
Brahman, absolute and unqualified. | 


Kant is undoubtedly the central figure in modern European 
philosophy. Even his adverseries pay him the compliment of 
coming back to him again and again for refutation. Kant, to 
the Indian mind, appears particularly congenial. His relegation 
of the world of empirical thought with its space and time and all 
the categories of understanding to the realm of phenomena and 
his admission of ultimate reality as unknowable makes him a 
great ally of Advaita Vedanta. No wonder that Deussen who 
drank deeply at the Kantian fountain became the best and the 
most ardent interpreter of Vedanta to the modern world. 

Kant’s categorical imperative bears resemblence to the 
Prabhakara conception of Dharma and to the more fundamental 
ethics of the Gita. The Gita does not remain in the closed 
compartment of Ethics but fits its ethical doctrine within a wider 
scheme of God-realization. But its radical anti-hedonism and 
valuation of duty for the sake of duty do prominently bring out 
the affinities to Kantian ethics. The Kantian ethics is not 
abandoned but is integrally assimilated to a fuller and pro- 
founder religious consciousness: Kant, it would appear, was 
groping towards the religious spirit but never fully entered into 
it. The rapture and illumination that permeate the Gita were 
not his. Hegel hailed Kantian Aesthetics as the first ‘sensible 
word’ in the field. It is a delight to the Indian philosopher to 
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watch Kant labouring at the foundations of Aesthetics. The 
resultant characterization of aesthetic experience in his masterly 
strokes confirm and strengthen the doctrines of Indian aesthetics. 
That the experience of beauty or sublimity is a unique experi- 
ence, not bound by hedonistic, utilitarean, moralistic and 
intellectualistic conditions but constitutes an intrinsic joy, in 
which the phenomena and noumena somehow meet is a glorious 
truth for the Indian mind. Sense is transfigured into a revela- 
tion in aesthetic experience. One has only to note the epithets 
that Indian aestheticians use in this connection, such as 
Alaukika, Svayamprayojana, Sadharanikrta, Paranirvrti, Tanmaya, 
Vyafijana, Brahmdsvda-sahodara to appreciate fully how identi- 
cal is the Kantian analysis. This part of Kantian philosophy is 
fittingly called the ‘crowning phase of the critical philosophy.’ 
This was the heritage that Kant bequeethed to Goethe, Schell- 
ing, Schiller and Coleridge to embellish and substantiate. 
Nourished by Bharata, Anandvardhana and Abhinava Gupta, 
the Indian aesthetician follows the aesthetic speculation of the 
West with easy comprehension and keen interest. He recognises 
the echoes and enjoys the pleasure of re—assurance. 

It may be remarked in passing that Lokamanya Tilak 
recognised Kant and T. H. Green as the closest approximations 
to the philosophy of the Gita. 

It looks as if Hegel came to India in his Anglo-Saxon garb 
and won immediate acceptance. Swami Vivekananda was averse 
to Hegel but Sir S. Radhakrishnan educated in Bradley and 
Bosanquet viewed reality through Hegelian spectacles. This 
synchronized with the zenith of Hegelianism in British thought. 

In these days of anti-Hegelianism a somewhat cooler appr- 
aisal of the focal points of interest in Hegelian thought to the 
Indian student may be enumerated. Hegel represents a spirit- 
centered Monism, Atmadvaita, and thus gets lodgement in the 
citadel of Vedanta. But his doctrine of the concrete universal, 
signifying the fusion of the Absoiute and its appearances places 
him in the ambiguous zone of Bhedabheda. His dialectic as such 
is not taken in any meticulous piety but the moral of it, as the 
finite calling for dialectical evolution to the absolute idea in an 
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inevitable process of logic, is a welcome ratification of Vedantic 
absolutism. His conservative ethics is somewhat analogous to 
the conventional version of Swadharma. His philosophy of 
history is too facile and repulsive. But its opening definition of 
the goal of history as the development of freedom is too exalting 
to be ignored. His philosophy of religion, derogatory of non- 
Christian Religions, is rarely studied. His aesthetics worthily 
distilled in Bosanquet’s exposition is admired. Hegel in himself 
is admired in parts but is studied in detail and with zeal in his 
Bradleyan re-incarnation. 


Bradley’s polemical annihilation of what he stigmatizes as 
appearances, powerfully recalls Nagarjuna, Sriharsa and 
Citsuka. His characterization of the Absolute as a coherent and 
comprehensive whole constituted of sentience, (a strange fusion — 
of Spinoza and Berkley, as it were) neatly hits off the ‘Tat tvam 
asi’ formula, combining infinity with immediacy. The merger 
or absorption of the individual self in the Absolute spririt is 
pure Advaita. The denunciation of personality and the God of 
religion, re-enacts the old battle between Saguna and Nirguna 
conceptions of Brahman. 

The admission of the radical inadequacy of thought to 
characterize the absolute rightly and the positing of a higher 
immediacy of experience which is more than thought but 
inclusive of thought, feeling and will in a state of transmutation 
is a welcome confirmation of Vedantic intuition. With so high 
a proportion of Advaita, that Bradley should have admitted the 
reality of appearances in the Absolute and accorded to them an 
‘adjectival’ status therein, is an unexpected accommodation to 
the trenchent ambiguity of Hegelianism. To the honest Advaitin, 
this appears a descent rather than otherwise. But to the general 
student of Vedanta this philosophy constitutes a fine variety of 
Bhedabheda of which the illustrious Indian exponents are 
Bhartrprapafica, Bhaskara and Yadavaprakaéa. Even Tantra, 
Sri Aurobindo and Radhakrishnan represent this Maya-vada in 
moderation. Great are the arguments of Bradley and they are 
absorbingly interesting to the Indian mind. 
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IV 


Passing on to later Western thought, we notice an increase 
of points of importance. Lotze’s defence of the ultimacy of the 
category of personality, Pringle-Pattison’s battle on behalf of 
the irreducible reality of the individual self, G. F. Stout’s 
vindication of thought are of paramount interest to the persona- 
listic and theistic Vedantins of the systems of Ramanuja and 
Madhva. The works of Brightman and even Whitehead are 
taken advantage of in the effort to counter Absolutism, which, 
in the changed times, seems to have lost the power to crush but 
Only administers irritation. Schopenhauer rehabilitated the 
ethics of Buddhism and Vedanta on the basis of a voluntaristic 
Idealism. His artistically worked out system supports the 
pessimistic and ascetic currents in Indian thought. Its appeal is 
enhanced by his open admiration of the consoling and elevating 
power of the Upanishads and by the great services of his pupil, 
Deusseén, to the cause of the Upanishads and Sankara. 

Coming down to later times, we encounter bewildering 
complexity in Western thought. Neitzche seems to have broaden- 
ed the ideas behind the-two contrasted types of Indian dance, 
Lasya and Tandava, and propounded his theory of the Appollo- 
nian and Dionysian elements in culture. His idea of ‘eternal 
recurrence’ is itself a recurrence of the old Indian idea of 
Kalpas. His theory of super-man is sublimated in the hands of 
Sri Aurobindo. His glorification of power seems to find a 
spiritualized restatement in Swami Vivekananda’s praise of 
strength. 

Realism in many forms asserted itself in the course of the 
present century both in America and England. The first 
conspicous blow was delivered by G.E. Moore in 1903 in his 
Refutation of Idealism. Though it was a direct attack on 
Berkeleyan Idealism, its inclusion of a criticism of ‘ Internal 
Relations’ did furnish a challenge to Absolute Idealism also. It 
is interesting to note that many of the arguments of Moore 
against subjective idealism correspond to Nyaya—-Vaisesika and 
Dvaita refutations of subjectivism. What is of greater interest 
is that it contains arguments precisly the same as those of 
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Sankara against Vijfiana-vada in his Satra-Bhdsya. The critical 
movement was elaborated further by a host of realistic writers, 
notably, S. Alexander, Bertrand Russell in England and Perry 
and Holt in America. This entire idealism-versus-realism 
dialectics is of great interest to the Indian student. Even the 
Idealists developed, in consequence, a realistic version of 
idealism. Bosanquet almost hailed Moore as a liberator from 
the sickly extremes of idealism. Whitehead imported to the 
context his outstanding equipment in physics and mathematics 
and the claims of idealism in epistemology, in particular, 
received a serious setback. American realism broke up into two 
camps, new and critical, and thereby entered a new age in 
Realism. The issue that brought about this spirit: is the one 
that broke up the early Buddhist epistemology into the Vai- 
bhasika and Sautrantika Schools» The Vaibhasikas, like the New 
Realists, posited direct perception of physical objects entailing 
endless difficulty in dealing with the problem of error. The ‘criti- 
cal realists’ like the Sautrantikas, uphold the distinction between 
the sensed object and the actual physical object and thereby 


solved the problems of relativity of perception and error. But 
the need for a right construction of the relation between the 
perceptual object and the physical object is a fountain of endless 
problems and no wonder G-E. Moore himself acknowledges his 
perplexity. Itis this question that led to Berkeley in the past. 
Realism started with a confident concentration on perception for 
vindicating its stand and it appears that it may finally break 


down on the problem of perception. The entire story of recent 
realism is full of moral for the Indian philosopher. Bertrand 
Russell’s contribution to the philosophy of mathematics is 
immense but it hardly enters into the proper field of philosophy. 
In that field he succumbs to the conventional reductionism of 
Hume with occassional flashes of more uptodate insights. 
Polemics against what he describes as the subject-predicate logic 
of the past is something with which the Nyaya-Vaisesika and 
Vigistadvaita philosophies have to reckon. Whitehead, on the 
Otherhand, offers a difficult metaphysical system, incorporating 
his interpretation of recent physics and the fundamental insights 
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of Plato and tending towards what may be described as an 
Organic and Creative Theism. 

The philosophy of Bergson is akin to the dominant Indian 
outlook in so far as it repudiates materialism and the supremacy 
of the mere intellect. His concepts of life and intuition require 
a little modification to be put into Vedantic use. His exaltation 
of time and his specific interpretation of the nature of real time 
have become parts of current wisdom. The spiritual unfoldment 
of Bergsonianism in his account of static and dynamic mora- 
lity and that of institutional and Mystical Religion are of — 
profound import to the philosophy of Religion. His magnificient 
description of mystical religion and his activistic interpretation 
of it bring his final standpoint very close to the activistic Bhakti 
of the Gita. Somehow the philosophical discoveries of Bergson 
are gifted with stamina for self-preservation inspite of his being 
a lone fighter of his causes. Bergson is one of the philosophers 
who come to stay, asit were. The three philosophers of 
Evolution, Alexander, Lyod Murgan and General Smuts pave the 
way, asit were, for the advent of Sri Aurobindo. Fora full 
advocacy of Aurobindo, an intimate study and evaluation of 
these evolutionary philosophers is called for and Aurobindoites 
like Dr. Jayadev Singh have fully mastered the philosophical 
Situation. Evolution in an anti-naturalistic direction is the 
Indian gift to world-thought. 

There is an abiding pragmatic element in Indian philosophy. 
Something like an idealistic pragmatism is there in the Upanishads 
and the Gita. The early Buddhistic definition of reality from 
which is derived the Kinetic view of existence is definitely prag- 
matic. The Nyaya-Vaisesika criterion of truth is pragmatic 
correspondence. The Prabhakara school of Purva-mimarmsa 
and the Vedanta of Ramanuja frankly utilize the pragmatic 
criterion of truth. In this background it is not difficult for the 
Indian mind to appreciate the pragmatism of William James. It 
is also particularly drawn to the philosopher by his glowing 
delineation of religious experience in his bewitching Gifford 
Lectures. Butit may shrink from the naturalistic version of 
Dewey. It may also dissociate itself from the extremes of plura- 
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lism, empiricism and temporalism in current pragmatism. It is 
of interest to the Indian philosopher to disentangle these 
seemingly extraneous elements from pragmatism and to relinquish 
the coarse subordination of truth to utility as found in the vulgar 
presentations of pragmatism. Prof. Hiriyanna sharply distin- 
guishes the pragmatism of RAam@nuja from popular pragmatism. 
He says “‘Ramanuja, unlike the pragmatist, is interested in truth 
for itsown sake and values knowledge more for the light it 
brings than for the fruits it bears’’.' Pragmatism needs exami- 
nation for the Indian philosopher for separating its wholesome 
core from the unhealthy encrustations. 


V 

Recent philosophy in the West abounds in Existentialism 
and Logical positivism. The founder of Existentialism, 
Kirkegaard, has the Indian temparament. He rightly prefers live 
existence to dead speculative essentialism. In the interpretation 
of the hierarchy of life-values his chart of progress from the 
esthetic to the ethical and from the ethical to the religious 
. bears affinity to the Indian modes of thought. Something 
analogous to this plan is adumbrated in Prof. Hiriyanna’s lectures 
onthe ‘ Quest after Perfection’. But later Existentialists defy 
clear analysis and classification for easy assimilation and quick 
assessment to take place. But the general gospel of commitment, 
subjectivity and the diagnosis of the human situation as one of 
anguish have a Buddhist flavour.. Existentialism is naturalistic, 
absolutistic and theistic by turns in the hands of its diverse 
votaries. The one common point seems to be the emphasis on 
life rather than on thought and that goes well with the orienta- 
tion of Indian philosophy. A deeper probing into the founda- 
tions is certafnly a desideratum-. MHence a need for a fuller 
understanding of the movement. The logical positivist move- 
ment which seeks to eliminate Metaphysics and Religion is at the 
farthest remove from Indian thought. Its insistence on sense 
experience is good and no school of Indian philosophy did away 
altogether with the evidence of that source of knowledge. But 
to repudiate speculative philosophy entirely and to reject 
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revelation and mystic experience is to surrender a larger truth for 
the sake of the minimum of its kind. Indian philosophy knows 
of the Caryaka system of philosophy and has dismissed it all 
through its development. Its principle of rejection is that in the 
very process of the establishment of the veracity of sensory 
experience, when that is called in question, non-sensory modes 
of procedure are to be employed. Verification without the 
adoption of ratiocination in the process is, to say the least, an 
impossibility. Admirers of Indian philosophy should face the 
Situation in a thoroughgoing and tough way. They must make 
a deep study of this new variety of empiricism and examine its 
credentials in the interest of their entire speculative and deyo- 
tional heritage. They must explore that heritage and unearth 
methods of meeting this counter-revolution, if there are any. 
Western metaphysics and religion are slowly recovering from 
this shock and are steadily building up their might. Will 
not Indian thought with a more hoary past and more profound 
varieties of insight rise to the occasion and vindicate its claims ? 
Will not the Upanisads and Sankara, Kumarila and Udayana, 
Ramanuja and Jayatirtha help us out of the peril? 

In the field of social philosophy everything of value in 
recent Indian life and thought centres round the personality of 
Mahatma Gandhi. He drew his inspiration from Ruskin and 
Tolstoy. The sarvodaya ideal and the technique of Satydgraha 
are the Gandhian translations of the Ruskin-cum-Toistoyean 
idealism. Hence these masters deserve deep study. Even 
Thoreau’s Walden which said ‘‘How much more admirable the 
Bhagavad Gita than all the ruins of the East?”, has a bearing on 
Gandhism.' Sorokin, the great social philosopher, dedicated 
his ‘ Reconstruction of Humanity’ to ‘the deathless Mohan Das 
K. Gandhi’. He sees in Gandhian creative altruism the only 
Gospel that can save mankind. These are massive and powerful 
social philosophers that appeal to the Indian mind. 


| It is interesting to read T. S. Eliot daring to put the Bhagavad Gita 
next to Dante’s Divine Comedy. ‘‘The Bhagavad-Gita which is the next 
greatest philosophical poem to the Divine Comedy within my experience...” 
(Essay on Dante, page 258). | 


The Message of the Upanishads 


It has become conventional to contrast the impulse origina- 
ting Indian philosophy with that which brought into existence 
Greek and through it Western philosophical thought. It is said 
that wonder or curiosity is the basis of European philosophy, 
while in India philosophic inquiry was initiated by the pragmatic 
necessity of eradicating the evils of life. The contrast implies 
that knowledge for its own sake is not valued in Indian thought 
and that truth enjoys only an instrumental value, since salvation 
and not understanding, itis said, is the goal of philosophy. 
Since the implication is of aserious nature, it is worthwhile - 
going into the question of the accuracy of this conventionally 
drawn contrast. 


There are two pertinent considerations: Firstly, it is to be 
noted thatin all the schools of Indian thought that preach the 
ideal of salvation, the ideal is construed as attainable only 
through enlightenment. While knowledge is made an instru- 
_ mental value, it is advocated as the one means for attaining 
perfection. The origin of all the evils of life is said to be 
ignorance. Thus good and evil are interpreted as truth and 
error. The seeming subordination of knowledge is virtually 
cancelled by the exaltation of knowledge as the pathway to 
perfection. Thus philosophical insight is not a child of wonder 
but an absolute necessity for the higher life. To hold that 
knowledge is its own justification is undoubtedly to place it high 
in the scale of values; but to advocate it as the only means of 
ideal life is to accord to it the highest value. 


Surely the vision of reality is valued in some such spirit by 
- the greatest of Western metaphysicians like Plato and Spinoza. 
For Indian philosophy vision is the final means of spiritual 
liberation and is constitutive of that liberation itself, for 
ultimately the end and means are identical and convertible. The 
concept of jivan-mukti, of eternal life here and now, signifies the 
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fact that the vision of truth is constitutive of the state of the 
soul’s release. The finality of knowledge in the ladder of 
spiritual discipline, and the identity of means and end in the 
realm of the spirit, establish once for all that knowledge is no 
mere subordinate value for Indian thought. 


Secondly, we must analyse the notion of wonder or curiosity 
that is supposed to have penerated European speculation. It is 
desire for knowledge and an urge to transcend the limitations of 
understanding. Jt is the nisus towards expansion of life in the 
realm of knowlege. Surely the Indian ideal of moksha signifies 
freedom from limitations and fullness of life; thus the intellec- 
tual quest for knowledge, named wonder, is in itself an aspect of 
the urge for completion of being, which completion is named 
moksha in Indian philosophy. If philosophy in the West origi- 
nates from the desire to know, it does not differ in principle and 
essence from Indian philosophy in respect of its origin, for 
Indian philosophy takes its rise from the urge to infinitude of 
life, and love of knowledge is but an aspect and a constituent 
part of that urge. The Indian attitude has the merit of inter- 
preting the impulse to philosophy in a larger and deeper and 
therefore a more fundamental spirit. It has been already 
indicated that the major philosophers of the West have almost 
an Indian outlook on the nature and value of knowledge; and it 
looks as if this time-honoured contrast ‘between Indian and 
Western philosophies in respect of their origin is somewhat 
superficial and is unsustainable in the long run. 


The Upanishads are justly regarded as the principal philo- 
sophical documents in Indian philosophy. The Vedic hymns do 
contain elements of philosophy, but they are faint intimations 
rather than emphatic assertions. They constitute just a back- 
ground and undercurrent of the Vedic religion: they are 
comparatively scattered and disproportionately insufficient in 
quantity. In the Upanishads, however, the early philosophical 
tendency is brought to fulness and maturity of expression. In 
addition, philosophical reflection forms the central theme in 
them. Knowledge of Brahman, the ultimate Reality, is the 
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sole burden of the greatest of the Upanishads. Thus they 
constitute the fulfilment and final formulation of the Vedic 
thought. All subsequent speculation of almost every school of 
thought is built on the foundations laid by the Upanishads. 
Even the heretical schools are indebted to them. The materialist 
school of Charvaka owes its analysis of nature to the Upani- 
shads. Its materialism is but a revival of what is stated and set 
aside in the Upanishads. The Buddhist philosophy bases itself 
onthe law of karma and transmigration, which is part of the 
Upanishadic heritage. The distinction between the self and the 
non-self so fundamental to Jainism is part of the much wider 
and ultimately monistic conception of the Upanishads. All the 
brahminical schools explicitly acknowledge the authority of the 
Upanishads. The Vedantic schools make it their sole aim to 
champion and elaborate their teachings. The Purva-Mimamsa 
is an apparent exception, but its postulate of the atman, of 
karma and the ideal of moksha are all derived from principles 
adumbrated in the Upanishads. Thus we see that the Upanishads 
enshrine the core of Indian’s philosophical heritage. 

The most ancient and authoritative Upanishads are the 
Chhandogya, Brihadaranyaka, Isa, Katha, Kena,: Aitereya, 
Taittiriya, Prasna, Mundaka, Svetasvatara, Mandukya and 
Kaushitaki. Their antiquity and worth are proved by their 
Style, the weighty character of their themes, and the value 
attached to them by the systematizers of Vedanta like 
Badarayana, Gaudapada, Sankara, Ramanuja and Madhwa. 
Each one of these principal Upanishads sets forth a com- 
prehensive world-view though in details they supplement one 
another. In what follows it is proposed to outline the basic 
ideas of the Taittiriya. 

The philosophical part of the Taittiriya opens with the 
aphoristic declaration ‘‘one who knows Brahman attains the 
highest end of life.”’ The statement enunciates the three 
fundamentals of philosophy, namely Brahman, knowledge, and 
the highest end. The function of philosophy according to the 
Upanishads consists of the formulation of three things, viz., the 
nature of Reality, the ideal mode of life and the supreme goal 
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of existence. This conception of the scope of philosophy 
corresponds essentially to Kant’s formulation of the basic 
questions of philosophy: WhatcanI know? What ought I to 
do? and What ¢an I hope for? The Upanishad in question 
affirms ‘Brahman’ to be the Reality, ‘knowledge of Brahman’ 
to be the duty of man and ‘the attainment of the highest’ to be 
the goal of life. The entire Upanishad is an unfoldment and 
elaboration of this threefold theme. Let us note how these 
three aspects are developed therein. 


BRAHMAN 


The word ‘Brahman’ may be tentatively understood as 
standing for the ultimate principle and the infinite Real. It 
corresponds to what is ordinarily denoted by the words ‘God’ 
and ‘Absolute.’ The concept at once commits the thought of 
the Upanishad to monism, and that a spiritual or idealistic 
monism. The word quantitatively connotes infinity and 
qualitatively connotes perfection. It, in: short, signifies the 
perfect and all-embracing -spirit. The Upanishad offers a 
definition of this principle. It says that ‘‘Brahman is real, 
conscious and infinite.’ What isthe meaning and proof of the 
‘reality’ of Brahman? It means that it is not a subjective ‘idea’ 
but an objective principle. It is not a postulate but an entity. 
The Upanishads Chhandogya, Brihadaranyaka and Mundaka 
supplement the Taittiriya in this connection. In all these it is 
asserted that to know the manifold of existence, we must 
apprehend the ‘One.’ The world constitutes an ordered and 
systematic whole ; the system and order in it would be impossible 
if it were not the manifestation and expression of a single 
unitary principle. It is the apprehension of this absolute ground 
that involves and leads to the correct understanding of the . 
cosmos. The world of apparent plurality is grounded ina 
single principle, whose reality is the basis of whatever reality we 
cognize in the world of change and multiplicity. This uncondi- 
tional and absolute Reality is Brahman. This ground of the 
universe, which is the unconditional Real and the source of ail 
lesser realities, is declared to be of the nature of Consciousness. 
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It seems to have been taken for granted that the final basis 
of the universe must be a spiritual principle. Probably the 
reason for that belief is that the first principle, which should 
account for all and be the self-sufficient and self-moved cause of 
the cosmic process, should be an absolute will. It is also partly 
due to the impossibility of deriving consciousness from anything 
intrinsically unconscious. A principle that is both one in itself 
and also the source of endless diversity of presentation, un- 
changing initself and yet the ground of all change, cannot be 
other than Self. Fundamentally the unity of the cosmic ground 
implies that it is a self-affirming existence. What is not self- 
affirming, entails the dualism of subject and object whenit enters 
the cognitive situation. The primeval unity of the absolute princi- 
ple excludes all such dualism and hence it must bea self-affirming 
ultimate. A non-spiritual entity that does not enter the context 
of knowing as an object, becomes an unknown thing in itself, 
and thereby cancels all grounds for its affirmation. 

There are only two alternatives finally. Either the first 
principle must be an unknown and unknowable something the 
assertion of whose existence is a logical impossibility, or it must 
be a spiritual Absolute, a supreme Self, essentially of the nature 
' of self-consciousness. Thereis thus no scope for a monistic 
materialism or naturalism. The unity of the cosmic ground 
implies logically its spiritual nature. In the history of philosophy 
in both the East and the West, the concept of an absolute 
‘Substance’ his inescapably moved to the concept of an absolute 
‘Subject’. This ultimate spiritual Reality is further declared to be 
‘infinite’. The implication of this epithet is fourfold: in the first 
place it is beyond the limitations of time; in the second place 
it is beyond the limitations of space; in the third place it is 
absolute, all-inclusive, and encounters nothing alien and 
nothing restricting the scope of its being; lastly it has no inter- 
nal division into ‘is’ and ‘ought to be’ and is an eternally self- 
fulfilled perfection. It is this character that lifts Brahman above 
the normal empirical self and renders the idealism of the Upani- 
shads absolute and objective rather than empirical and subjective 
like that of the Buddhist Vijnanavada. 

Z 
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Why is Brahman declared to be infinite? Limitation is a part 
of cosmic actuality, and therefore the principle that is basal to 
and comprehends that actuality naturally transcends its limita- 
tion. Discontinuity, division, restriction and imperfection are 
all forms of negating unity. If Brahman is one in the sense in 
which the fundamental principle of the universe must 
be one, not ‘one’ of the many but ‘one’ above and in and 
through the many, it naturally follows that it must be timeless, 
Spaceless, all-inclusive and perfect. Thus the fourfold infinity 
of Brahman js a necessary implication of its unity. Finitude 
is a mecessary aspect of theitems ofa pluralistic world: as 
Brahman dissolves the apparent pluralism of the world it should 
in itself be above finitude. Thus Brahman is truly to be defined 
as ‘a real infinite consciousness’. 


KNOWLEDGE OF BRAHMAN 


Knowledge of Brahman is stated to be the means of attain- 
ing the highest state of life. It is one of the axioms of Hindu 
thought that the quality of knowledge attainable by an indivi- 
dual is determined by the quality of life. ‘‘Knowledge is a 
function of being’’. A pure mind apprehends Reality and 
purity of mind is a product of moral self-culture. In the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad it is clearly stated that one should 
desire to know the Atman through sacrifice, charity and austerity. 
In other words one’s performance of the duties pertaining to 
one’s station in life is the first requisite for a life devoted to 
knowledge. The practiceof the three cardinal virtues of daya 
dana and dama (mercy, charity and self-control) is a basic condi- 
tion of higher life. Itis also insisted that the life of moral 
activity must be combined with desirelessness. Virtue is self- 
exertion for ends other than external self-interest. Moral goodness 
is truly practised when it is parctised for its own sake. It is 
this aspect of the Upanishadic teaching that is developed into 
a magnificent doctrinein the Bhagavad-gita. 

Three stages of knowing are enumerated in the Upanishads. 
and they are sravana, manana and nididhyasana. The first repre- 
sents the study of the scriptures and learning under spiritual 
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preceptors. One who does not know the Vedas and does not 
have a teacher is said to be incapable of comprehending 
the truth. Assimilation of the spiritual wisdom gathered 
and transmitted by the saints and sages must _ surely 
be the first step. This is learning through hearing. To shun 
the spiritual wisdom of the past without reason is to practise 
irrationality and as such to disqualify oneself in the search for 
truth. But it is one of the glories of the Upanishadic teaching 
that it does not see the finality of knowledge in this acceptance 
of tradition : rather it inculcates reflection or manana,and tapas 
or personal endeavour at enlightenment. The scriptures and 
sages initiate the process of knowing; they do not finalize it. 
The seeker must work on the basis of the received body of 
knowledge, to build up for himself a rational structure of | 
conviction. While faith is necessary, it does not obliterate 
critical inquiry. It actually enjoinsit. It is this aspect of 
knowing through dialectical examination that is embodied in the 
great Sutras of Badarayana. When rational reflection engenders 
persona! conviction, making spiritual truths one’s own, knowing 
has completed the second stage. 


The third stage is nididhyasana, which signifies the con- 
- tinuous affirmation of that knowledge. It consists of abiding in 
the light ceaselessly. Knowledge of Brahman in this stage passes 
from the state of transitory cognition to that of life in the 
presence of the Divine. It is no passing acceptance of a truth 
but an unbroken life in the daylight of the awareness of truth. 
This life in Brahman is to be sustained by effort, will and 
vigilance, until conviction is transformed into perception, until 
that stage of realization is reached after which suspension of 
effort does not cause relapse into the experience of the world 
dissociated from Brahman. This dwellingin Brahman is called 
nididhyasana. It isa deliberate andever growing contemplation 
and it ought to be pursued till the point is attained after 
which all perception is perception of the Absolute and contem- 
plation is unnecessary for holding the Absolute in the soul’s 
vision. This stage of meditation filis the interval between 
rational conviction and immediate vision or darsana. 
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Completeness of knowledge is reached in the final direct 
vision of the Absolute. If, after the attainment of rational 
conviction, the knowing is still mediate and inferential, it is to 
be construed that there is still some element of ignorance, some 
obstacle, not yet removed. Meditation that fills the interval 
between philosophical understanding and immediate vision, 
removes the remaining element of ignorance. The bhakti school 
of interpretation suggests that the residual obstacle consists of 
lack of longing forthe final vision. Meditation is meant to 
develop this essential prerequisite. Thought of God, by the 
very nature of theobject, produces gladness, feeds and nourishes 
the spirit of love, and thus brings about the completion of equip- 
ment for the vision. ‘‘As is the meditation, so is the . love” is 
the arresting opening of a song of which Sri Ramakrishna was 
fond. In some other Upanishads the role of the ‘heart’ is defini- 
tely recognized in gaining the vision absolute. The Mundaka and 
Katha Upanishads speak of the self-revelation of the supreme 
Atman as coming to one who is chosen. The choice surely falls 
on those who have already chosen to be chosen. Here meditation is 
identified with bhaktior loving adoration. The Svetasvatara clearly 
states that the final truth dawns on those great souls who have 
parabhakti or highest love. The Gita glorifies this bhakti beyond 
all else. The Isa Upanishad prays for the self-revelation of God 
and enjoins self-surrender as the means therefor. The Taittiriya 
has a very significant expression for this attitude; it calls 
it pratishttha, and the word surely stands for unfailing stead- 
fastness andardent attachment. It is undivided self-merging 
in meditation, through both thought and love. It signifies 
dwelling in the Supreme both from the standpoint of continuity 
of awareness andfrom that of the integral completeness of 
the soul’s pouring in of itself into the act of meditation. It 
eliminates interruption as well as reservation. It amounts to 
an exclusive absoluteness of interest involving the completest 
renunciation of all other interests. This is the meaning of love 
of God with all one’s heart, mind, soul and strength. 
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ATTAINMENT OF THE HIGHEST 


The final point to be considered is the fulfilment that 
crowns the life of knowledge. By the highest is meant the 
state of realization. It is described asa condition in which all 
regrets are terminated once for all. It is life eternal in which 
the self of the seeker becomes all that it has in itto become. 
It is fulness of true being. This attainment of self-unfoldment 
is named bythe word ananda. Now the question arises, What 
constitutes the centre and inward essence of this experience of 
perfection? The Upanishad clearly answers this question. 
Self-realization not merely issues from the knowledge of 
Brahman but consists of the immediate apprehension of Brahman. 
Knowledge as loving meditation is the means and knowledge as 
direct vision isthe end. This vision is of the nature of joy and 
hence it is described as amanda. This statement signifies the com- 
plete identification of the immediate knowledge of Brahman 
With the final value and goalof life. It implies the rejection of 
two possible errors: the errors are (a) that the highest ideal to 
be aimed at is something other than and transcending the 
insight into Reality, and (b) that the insight into Reality is not 
_ itself the highest perfection of life. Experience of Brahman is 
the highest value and the highest value just consists of the 
experience of Brahman. It is this identification of the highest 
fulfilment of life with the immediate apprehension of the 
supreme Reality that makes the Upanishad speak of Brahman 
itself as bliss absolute. In many other Upanishads, like 
Brihadaranyaka and Chhandogya, this characterization of 
Brahman as anandais a settled principle. The speciality of 
the Taittiriya is that it gives central importance to it. It 
characterizes Brahman in two of its philosophical chapters as 
anandamaya and ananda. Bhrigu after his prolonged medita- 
tive search realizes that Brahman is ananda and that as ananda 
it is the cause, controller and termination of the universe 
Brahman surpasses matter, life, mind and individual cone 
sciousness and is of the essence of ananda. It is that the affirma- 
tion of which is the source of genuine being for man. It fills the 
universe and hence life thrives in it and attains to the delight of 
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abundant life. The basicideain all this is that the ultimate 
reality is Such that apprehension of it is blissful. It is both 
the cause of being and the theme for final realization. It is 
rasa, for to glimpse it is to taste joy. Attainment of it is 
attainment of joy superme. 


What is the ground for this mode of viewing Brahman? 
The ground is supplied in the Chhandogya. There it is argued 
that the Infinite or Bhuman is the source of joy. The vision of 
that which contains all within itself is the essence of joy. All 
affliction is the effect of the vision of the finite. Fragmentary 
perception, perception of that from which thought must neces- 
sarily wander forth, is the meaning of evil in the largest sense. 
That from which thought cannot wander forth to anything else, 
for it is all-containing, is source of bliss. Hence perception of 
the Infinite is joy. The quality of perception is determined by 
quality of the object. Therefore the infinite entity is itself 
described as joy. Even mundane joys are.due to a partial and 
mutilated sensing of the Infinite. The joy that accrues to one who 
beholds the Absolute passes all comprehension and utterance. 
It is too full to leave room for regrets, anxieties and apprehen- 
sions. Itis such that the highest of earthly attainments fade 
into insipid trivialities in comparison. This is the highest heaven 
of achievement that the Upanishads in general and Taittiriya in 
particular speak of. It is everlasting for there can be no objec- 
tive cessation or subjective withdrawal. Hence the Vedanta 
Sutras deny the possibility of all relapse from this destiny. The 
Upanishad symbolizes it in chants of ecstasy. Itis the Brahma- 
nirvana of the Gita. 


The aphorism that ‘‘the knower of Brahman attains the 
highest ’’ is truly the message of Vedanta. 


The Perennial Freshness 


of the Upanishads 


I ’ 

In the history of Western thought, the tradition of Idealistic 
Philosophy has come to be named ‘the Perennial Philosophy’, 
both in technical treatises and popular writings. ~ It is this line 
of Philosophical thinking that is recorded inal! the requisite 
majesty in the Upanishads. Among the Upanishads—which are 
many-the most ancient ones, about ten in number, reach the 
highest level of vision, while the later ones descend to more 
popular and sectarian modes of thought. These ancient Upa- 
nishads may be taken as representing Perennial Philosophy at 
its best. All subsequent philosophising in Indian Culture 
are attempts, with varying degrees of success, to recapture and 
articulate in some kind of scholastic order their fundamental 
insights. What I propose to dwell on in my lecture is not the 
Perennial Philosophy as such-which has been brilliantly presen- 
ted by Prof. Nikam-but its inexhaustible freshness which sur- 
vives all the subsequent systematizing interpretation. It isa 
genuine paradox that these most ancient works of Vedanta 
carry imports that surpass in their altitudes and aspirations, all 
that later thinking has built up through exhausting labour on 
their foundation. The Upanishads thus possess a wondrous 
novelty, and it isa pleasure to contemplate on this freshness 
which I regard as perennial. 


Il 


I may permit myself the liberty of indicating the salient 
points in which the Upanishads manifest their openness to new 
approaches and their refusal to be confined to forms of religion 
and philosophy established in the history of Indian thought. It 
is interesting to watch how the early Vedic outlook gets imper- 
ceptibly but surely superseded. The Mundaka and Chandogya 
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clearly point to the spiritual inadequacy of the mere learning of 
the Vedas, The Brihadaranyaka lays down the cardinal virtues 
of Dama, Dana and Daya, which seem to transcend the ritualis- 
tic prescriptions of the old Ethos. The Creator is said to have 
been dissatisfied with the creation of the principal divisions of 
society but seems to have been gratified by the setting up of the 
ideals of Dharma and Satya. The Gods that absorbed all the 
attention of the pious of the Vedic age are brought down to an 
inferior and derivative status of power in the Kena Upanishad. 
The cult of rituals is decried in the Mundaka Upanishad as 
‘Weak Boats’. Instances can be multiplied to show how the 
world-and-life outlook of the preceding age is subjected toa 
critical supercession in the Upanishads. 


iit 


At the same time we can see that the Upanishads are not 
petrified in the shape of the later theological structures of 
thought. The Mythological Hinduism with its cults of Vishnu, 
Shiva and Sakti is not yet born. The well-formed caste system 
as codified in the Dharma-Sasthra literature is yet to emerge. 
Preceptors of great stature are found in castes other than that 
of the priests; such are Janaka, Ajatasatru and Aswapati. There 
are clear mentions of Brahma-vadins among women. Social 
fluidity and valuation of truth from all sources are yet possi- 
bilities in this age of spiritual voyoge. In short, the elaborate 
and finished mythologies and theologies of the classical Puranic 
Hinduism are still things of the future for the Upanishads, 
There is thus a delightful freedom in the spiritual atmosphere 
of the Upanishads, for which the old order of thought is some- 
what dead and the new order of post-Vedic Hinduism is yet to 
be born. Often we hear of the unsystematic character of the 
teachings of the Upanishads. The point may be conceded in- 
so-far-as they portray a spirit that is free from the older and 
later organizations of doctrinal and practical precepts. 


IV 


We can go beyond this negative demarcation of the 
Upanishadic thinking. The fundamental characteristic of the 
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dialogues of the major Upanishads is that they portray a> 
fervant and insatiable quest of the spirit. They are neither 
hymns nor the transmissions of ready-made doctrines. It is 
needless to say that they are not records of pointless curiosity 
with no depth of commitment to the inquiry. In fact, as 
one Upanishad puts it, they are for one who has conquered 
evil, enjoys the right tranquility.of mind and is given to con- 
templation (Katha). The whole soul of the seeker is concen- 
trated, as it were, in the quest. The atmosphere of the Upani- 
shads is in general surcharged with a passionate thirst for 
knowledge and we are not treated to any sophistry. The spirit 
of quest runs through all the Upanishads that matter and, what 
is More, it remains as a part of their very conclusions. A rough 
idea of the questions that figure in the Upanishads may illu- 
strate this characterisation. The Isavasya, no doubt, opens 
with a metaphysical affirmation and follows it with an equally 
prominent gospel for action. But it ends with a sublime 
prayer for revelation, a more abundant revelation. The Kena 
is full of questions and it seeks to discover not the objects of 
knowledge but the foundation and presupposition of knowledge 
and life itself. The search for the root of experience is its 
- dominant concern. The Katha Upanishad is an elaborate and 
grand unfoldment of the answer to the question about the core 
and destiny of human personality in terms of matterand spirit, 


of time and eternity. The entire Mundaka Upanishad is in 
answer to the enquiry concerning the ultimate truth that com- 
prehends all truths. The implication of the enquiry is worked 
out and it is met in all requisite fulness and poetic grandeur. 
Mandukya is an exploration into the modes of consciousness 
and culminates in an enunciation of the unspeakable depths of 
the principle of consciousness itself. The Aitereya engages 
itself in discerning the correspondence between Macrocosm and 
‘Microcosm without any pretentions to cosmological rigidity and 
ends in the declaration that Brahman or the Supreme Reality is 
of the nature of Supreme Consciousness. The finite spirit 
seeking enlightenment finds its consummnation in the infinite 
and all-enfolding spirit. The Taithiriya Upanishad after signifi- 
cant preliminaries presents the search for Brahman, the infinite 
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Reality-which only could bring satiation to the infinite quest of 
man-through various levels of progress and ends in the intuition 
of the infinite as infinite joy, which passes beyond thought and 
words. The final note is one of joyful wonder. The explora- 
tion does not close but opens up endless vistas. In Prof. Nikam’s 
words, this is rational scepticism combined with rational 
delight. The Chandogyais one of the greatest Upanishads. 
Its Summit dialogues concern three questions. 


The first question is: 


(1) ‘‘What is that by understanding which one understands 
everything ?”? The question, it may be noticed, is 
one that marks out the distinctive scope of philosophy, 
for philosophy is an endeavour after a synoptic insight 
to reality. The knowledge that is to be sought after 
isnot a summation of all the different spheres of 
knowledge but an approach to the fundamentals of 
knowing and the basic principle of all existence. 


The second question is : 


(2) **‘What is that by attaining which one has attained 
everything worthy? This ideal the Upanishad desig- 
nates as ‘Bhuman’, the ‘Immense’ or ‘Abundant’, 
in which all the aspirations and values are fulfilled. 
The Upanishad categorically pronounces that there is 
no joy in the finite and trivial. ‘Nalpe sukhamasti ’. 


The third question is : 


(3) ‘‘What is there in the inmost recess of the heart’? 
Therein man should seek for the final essence of 
reality. This course of inquiry is named ‘‘Dahara- 
vidya’, the ‘“‘Science of the Subtle’. The inmost 
reality is Brahman, with all the infinitude of its per- 
fections. Reaching out to it, the human soul is said 
to attain its proper stature. 


The substantial dialogues of Chandogya are taken up by 
these primordial questions of philosophy. 
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The Prasna Upanishad, as its name itself signifies, is a 
search for answers to six questions by six sages and the pre- 
ceptor makes an honest and unpretentious attempt to offer 
answers to them. 

The Brihadaranyaka is the biggest and perhaps the greatest 
Upanishad and its central figure is Sage Yajnavalkya. He is 
pictured in the text as a philosophical hero. All the great 
dialogues in the Upanishad consist of his wise and profound 
answers to a multitude of questions. The dialogues are to be 
viewed as forming three groups. The first group of two-which 
are rather only one with minor variations-contains Yajna- 
valkya’s a discourses in answer to the questions of his philo- 
Sophically inclined wife, Maitreyi. She is an alert listener and 
does not take the teachings uncritically. The second group 
consists of Yajnavalkya’s replies to the great questions raised 
by the other distinguished sages assembled in the court of 
Janaka, a king-philosopher. The third group made up of a 
single dialogue is taken up by Yajnavalkya’s long discourse to 
King Janaka himseif in answer to his very fundamental ques- 
tions. Almost all the central questions of philosophy are 
comprehended in the dialogues of Yajnavalkya. 

This brief survey of the methods of inquiry in the principal 
Upanishads confirms the proposition that the moving spirit in 
them is that of a free and boundless quest for absolute truth 
and absolute value. In one, word, we may characterise the 
Upanishads as a quest after the infinite. The attitude of 
inquiry keeps alive their freshness, especially as the questions 
asked spring from the depths of the human spirit in all ages 
and among all the peoples of the world, in so far as they are 
reflective. 


Vv 


While such is the spirit and temper of the Upanishads, we 
_ can go forward to their philosophical affirmations. The entire 
7 philosophy of the Upanishads centres round the concept ofa 
transcendent Reality named Brahman. The term Brahman is 
connotative and it signifies infinite being. The Upanishads exalt 
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it beyond the empirical world of the mundane universe of 
nature and the finite minds such as we are. It is declared to be 
one and indivisible. . Further, it is also affirmed as spiritual, of 
the nature of consciousness. The concept of this supreme spirit 
is the Central doctrine of the Upanishads, and it is variously 
designated as Atman, Paramatman, Purusha, Uttama-purusha, 
Sat or simply Jyoti. The very Transcendence ascribed to it 
renders it an entity of surpassing wonder. With sucha principle 
as the heart of their conception the Upanishads alwayscarry a 
freshness and novelty ofimport, for they depart radically from 
the obvious, the familiar and the conventional, the finite manifold 
of temporal existence. Their very remoteness from the passing 
trivialities of the empirical order invests them with a fascinating 
mysteriousness not to be compassed by our habitual under- 
standing. By their countless paradoxes the Upanishads keep 
up their uncomprehended grandeur. They further maintain 
that the unawareness of this reality is the basis ofall evil and to 
seek it by a contemplative endeavour is to reach fullness of life. 
The Transcendent is thus invested with Supreme Value and the 
power of imparting perfection, whose other name is Ananda. 
The Upanishads are firm and clear in this orientation. 


VI 


There is a further point of marvellousness, ‘ Ascharya’, in 
the conception of Brahman. It is not a sheer *‘ Other’, a surplus 
category added to the stock of empirical catagories, such as 
Jiva and Jagat, going beyond them in every significant sense. 
On the contrary, itis their immanent ground, permeating soul, 
from which they spring into being, in which they exercise their 
functions whatever they be and to which they return in their 
states of inoperativeness. Whatever worth they acquire is in 
strict consequence of the presence of Brahman inthem. In 
reality Brahman isthe inner substance ofthe entire realm of 
existence. Transcendence would end in a stark dualism, were 
it not for this sustaining immanence of the super-cosmic supreme 
in the otherwise meaningless and unaccountable world-order. 
The Cosmos is taken up and transmuted into a self-expression 
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of the Absolute in this conception. This is the cardinal point 
in declarations such as‘ Sarvam Khalu Idam _ Brahma’, 
**Purusha Eva Idam Sarvam’’. ‘‘Atmaiva Idam_ Sarva’”’ 
As the Taittiriya Upanishad has it, the highest principle of the 
metaphysical hierarchy is the pervasive substratum of all the 
lower orders of existence. 

The marvellousness of the transcendent supreme overflows 
and covers the totality of the cosmic order with its own hues 
and fragrance, sublime and fascinating. There is nothing in 
existence, which cannot transport into rapture its unlooker by 
virtue of its divine content. All that the Gita glories in, in its 
theory of Vibhuti, is anticipated in principle in the Upanishadic 
doctrine of Brahman’s immanence. The first and greatest 
sentence of Isavarya communicates this illuminating perception 
of the Upanishadic seers. 

The immanence of the transcenendent Brahman seems to 
stand as the fundamental and comprehensive metaphysical pro- 
position of the Upanishads. It sweeps away, as it were, the notion 
of the insignificant in the picture of reality, as nothing is bereft of 
the inward light and glory of Brahman. There is no vacuous 
existence. All is packed with value, the value that flows out of 
the source of all value. The consciousness that is awake to this 
ultimate position cannot but revel in the exuberance of spirit, 
which comes of the elimination of the insignificant in life. 


VII 


It is to be remarked at this stage that the wonder and 
fireshness of the Upanishadic vision is not exhaustively captured 
in any one of the Vedantic systems which purport to set forthin 
an orderly form the teachings of the Upanishads. It looks as if 
the inspiration of these originals out runs the later formulations. 
This is a bold assertion that needs some measure of substantia- 
tion. All these systems take their basic framework from the 
Vedanta-sutras of Badarayana. The Sutras are designed to 
resolve the apparent contradictions and remove the ambiguities 
in certain passages in the Upanishads. They intend to givea 
coherent and clear shape to the doctrines of the basic texts. In 
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addition they offer a dialectical defence of the resulting 
philosophy. Much that is non-controversialand enjoys luminous 
clarity is left out in the re-consideration. This selective 
character of the dialectical formulation is amply demonstrated 
in the form of practically every Adhikarna or topical section of 
the Brahma-sutra, wherein a doubt is presented, a prima facie 
view is then stated and then a decisive conclusion is argued out. 
This procedural structure cannot compress within itself all that 
is of significance in the body of the Upanishadic vision of reality. 
The design of the Brahma Sutra is therefore, such that it cannot 
include within itself the total import. Following up this finding, 
we can take a cursory view of the representative systems to see 
if they exhaust all that the Upanishads signify and if they do not 
contain strands of thought not contemplated in them. For 
instance, the bifurcation between Saguna Brahman, the God of 
Theism, and Nirguna Brahman, the Absolute, is hardly to be 
found in decisive terms inany of the Upanishads. The distinction 
is vital for the Advaita Vedanta of Shankara. In the same way, 
the unreality of the Cosmic manifold is nowhere set down with 
all the desired clarity and firmness. But Advaitic insistence on 
the unity of Ultimate Reality isa faithful derivation from the 
Upanishads. The Theistic Schools such as Visistadvaitha and 
Dvaita seem to reflect correctly the immanence of the transce- 
dent God-head without the controversial: postulates of the 
Nirguna Brahman and Maya ; but charmed by the personalistic 
conception of Brahman, they easily glide in the hands of lesset 
exponents into anthropomorphism. The right balance between 
Divine Supremacy and Divine accessibility is not always 
consistently maintained. In both the trends the finished 
Vedantic schools seem to suffer from tight formulations hardly 
agreeing with the almost formless intuitions of the Upanishadic 
seers. While Advaita is abstract with a vengeance, as it were, 
the theistic Bhakti versions of Vedanta sometimes humanise the 
Divine at considerable philosophical cost. Later Buddhism 
seems to get re-born somewhat in Advaita, and the Epics and 
Puranas mould the Theistic Schools of Vedantha into theological 
shapes. The consequence is that the original vastness and 
openness of conception fade out. Frigidity of thought, 
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Buddhistic or Puranic invades Vedanta and robs it of its original 
adventurousness and creativity of exploration. The Upanishadic 
spirit is one of commitment without dogmatism. But in 
historical Vedanta the two go together. Hence we can hazard 
saying that the Upanishads havea primieval freshness outstepp- 
ing the bounds of the system—builders. 

It is of course arguable that the Advaita Vedanta of 
Shankara is a valid elaboration of the Monism of the Upanishads 
and the theologies of the Theistic Schools are capable of a 
richly symbolic interpretation. Even conceding these plausible 
lines of vindication the general observation can stand. The 
Upanishads are like the Purusha of the Purusha-Sukta, only one 
quarter of His glory forming the universe of ours, and three 
other quarters going beyond it. Analogously a part of their 
import gets systematised in the historical schools of interpreta- 
tion and a vastly greater range of it remains unrepresented in 
their scholastic formulation. The invocatory verse saying that 
when the Infinite is taken out of the Infinite, what remains also 
is Infinite, may be stretched to apply to the present situation 
also. After the Schools are allowed to have their full say, there 
still remains an immensity in the Upanishads unencompassed in 
them. The greater commentators are aware of the limitation 
of their fixation of the meaning of the Upanishads. For instance, 
Shankara, while opening his commentary on the Katha 
Upanishad, makes the noble statement Gen, sMeN0 mw, B, 
The freshness and the mysterious depths of the Upanishads stand 
undiminished and they outlast the utmost exegetical concep- 
tualization. Such inexhaustibility of content is the test of 
authentic revelation. 


Vill 


The Upanishads constitute a body of Revelations and 
contain a fairly distinguishable theory of knowledge. This 
theory enables us to make out the pathway tothe apprehension 
of Brahman, their supreme point of concern. 

They propound the basic Vedantic view that knowledge is 
the single road to the attainment of self-perfection in. Brahman. 
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The knowledge is not obtainable from sense-perception or even 
ratiocination based thereon d%00,33N,8 DenHIA,, SRA HB, 8 
$d, 3 do-d MostFleadoa ovtslosve 
Knowledge of the transcendent supreme is to be acquired 
through a transcendentsource. That source isspecified as Veda 
WeSeBHA,WSo Hose the position so enunciated implies that 
the sphere of Vedic knowledge ought to concern itself with the 
super-sensible realm of existence. This principle is standardised 
by later theoristsin the dictum ‘Apraptehi Sastram Arthavat’’. 
This adjustment of jurisdiction resolves in anticipation all 
possible conflicts between Vedantic wisdom and empirical 
knowledge. Such an autonomy secures for the revelation in 
question uniqueness and the consequent element of mystery 
which cannot be removed by the progress of secular science. 
But the comprehension of the meaning of Revelation must 
go forward and must issue in the conviction that the teaching of 
scripture is rational and logically sound. Hence the Upanishad, 
advocate the necessity for ‘Manana’, reflection after ‘Sravana’s 
devout reception ofthe revelation; what is received must be 
pondered over and must be found logically compelling. There 
are four lines of reflection that could compel the acceptance of 
the received contents of revelation. In the first place the 
contents must be internally self-consistent. The scripture 
should not say and unsay the same thing. In the second place it 
should not be such as to be stultified by empirical knowledge or 
be such as to seek to stultifyit.. Thirdly, it should be such 
that it brings about an integration and organic coherence of the 
entire realm of human understanding. It should bea harmo- 
nizing supplement to the rest of knowledge. What would 
remain a chaos of fragments of unco-ordinating information 
should be brought to a unified structure of insight by revelation, 
Lastly, any intellectualendeayour to harmonize and explain 
the data of experience, independent of the thesis of revelation, 
must be exhibited as untenable. The negationof the opposite 
standpoints is one of the negative factors reinforcing the affir- 
mation of the scripture. ‘Manana’ in this comprehensive form 
confirms the deliverance of revelation. This knowledge 
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emerging as reasoned conviction is no final stage of the process. 
The Upanishads advocate a third stage called Vijnana or 
Nididhyasana. Thiscanbe rendered as meditation or contem- 
plation, dwelling internally onthe truth intellectually estab- 
lished by the previous stages. The Upanishads declare that this 
leads to what is called Darsana or direct intuitive vision of the 
Supreme reality, which is the ultimate phase of the search for 
the search fortruth. Attainment of this marks the final cessa- 
tion of ignorance and all the evilsaccruing from that basic flaw. 
This is bliss and freedom. The Upanishads-—particularly 
Mundaka and Katha-assert that this fulfilment is not an achiev- 
ment on the part of the aspirant but a gift of divine grace. It 
is a gracious self-revelation ofthe Supreme. What starts with 
the initial revelation by way of scripture culminates in this | 
ultimate revelation, immediate and object-generated. This is 
the last and complete miracle in the spiritual voyage of discovery. 
The element of mystery and wonder crowns the human effort, 
with all the possibility of a vaster and more stunning novelty in 
the experience. Ifthe words carrying the tidings of Brahman 
were to thrill and enchant the recipient, the direct self-discloser 
of the Supreme Spirit must surely be an unspeakably profounder 
- and vaster thrill and enchantment to the enraptured spectator. 
By such a promise of a fulfilment beyond themselves, the 
Upanishads keep alive, rather enhance and intensify, zestful 
hope and the excitement of the soul’s further adventure. There 
isno termination of the spiritual quest and every conquest 
seems to open up powers and prospects of a greater conquest. 


IX 


Prof. Nikam, with his deceptive brevity, packs this great 
discovery of the Upanishads into one of his memorable apho- 
risms: ‘*The higher we go in our knowledge, the higher we can 
_ go’’. There are three great Upanishads which record failure of 
knowledge at the summit of the vision of Absolute. The 
Taittiriya has the dictum twice that words and thought return 
baffled by the ecstatic experience of Brahman. The Kena pro- 
pounds the paradox that he who thinks that he knows Brahman, 
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does not know and that he, who confesses he does not know, 
knows. The Supreme is known by the unknowing and is 
unknown to the knowing. The  Brihadaranyaka has the 
formula ‘Neti, Neti’ five times in the course of its vast pro- 
gression of enlightened Mysticism. This is no negation in reality 
no anguish of dark blankness but a triumphant glimpse of 
what surpasses the achieved comprehension. We have here no 
negative infinite, but the infinite of abundance. It isa know- 
ing that stretches beyond theknown. The right name for this 
state of consciousness is wonder, Supreme Wonder. The foster- 
ing of this Ultimate Wonder is the perennial freshness of the 
Upanishads, Their fundamental injunction is ‘Seek’, 
‘O82 BA,’ ‘Hw, os. Hp oF0,e3’ ‘After understanding, 
proceed towards a Larger understanding, ‘388,¢%,S,0 ga2,2 
esa 23%,0” ‘It has to be sought, it has to be inquired into.” 


The Phenomenology of the 
Indian Philosophical Systems 


[The following paper was prepared by Professor 
S.S. Raghavachar, former Professor of Philosophy, University of 
Mysore, on the basis of his lecture on the subject at the Indian 
Institute of World Culture, Bangalore, under the Endowment 
in memory of the Doraiswamy family, which was given in 
November 1975. Professor Raghavachar’s survey of the 
evolution of the Indian philosophical spirit provides a 
valuable broad perspective for students and devotees. —ED.] 

Aum 


The great German philosopher Hegel announced the orient- 
ation of his epoch-making system of Idealism in a work 
entitled The Phenomenology of Spirit. In that great work, he set 
forth what he regarded as the progressive evolution of the 
human spirit towards the apprehension of Absolute Spirit and 
described this pilgrimage as a ‘‘ voyage of discovery.”’ In this 
modest lecture I intend performing a similar task, that of 
discerning the advance of the philosophical spirit in India 
through the diverse philosophical systems. It isin this specific 
sense that the term ‘‘ phenomenology ” has been appropriated 
in the description of my theme. There is a second restriction of 
subject-matter. I specifically confine myself to the methodologi- 
cally self-conscious philosophical systems, excluding the direct 
consideration of the revelation-literature such as the Vedas and 
Upanisads and also the equally fascinating later literature such 
as the great Puranas and Agamas. The distinguishing mark of 
the systems of philosophy named the Darganas is that they 
develop their philosophical conceptions on rigorously argued- 
out epistemological foundations. Under such a delimitation of 
perspective, much thatis immensely inspiring may be missed 
but there is the compensating advantage of definitiveness of 
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intellectual content. A restriction of a similar nature has surely 
Operated in Madhavacarya’s great work Sarva-Dargana-Samgraha. 
I propose, therefore, to review the philosophical systems of 
India in a broad way and to bring out the characteristics of the 
decisive stages of our philosophical history. Aninquiry of this 
nature does contribute to the understanding of the heart of 
Indian culture and also helps to elucidate the contribution of 
that culture to the solution of the basic problems of human 
existence, facilitating man’s ascent to a higher altitude of life. 
The terms of Professor Kumar’s Endowment indicate that 
the lectures must be on the improvement of human relations 
through educational and cultural methods. It may appear that 
a review of Indian philosophical systems hardly falls within 
this scope. That would not bea correct impression. There is no 
problem of man which can be competently and adequately 
resolved without bringing in the illuminating guidance of 
philosophy. Such is the justification of philosophy by the father 
of Western philosophy, Socrates. He demonstrated through his 
immortal dialogues that a philosophically unexamined life is 
worth nothing and not one of its problems, however mundane, 
can have the benefit of a conclusive solution apart from a 
consideration of ultimates. In the Indian tradition, the advent 
of the Gita illustrates the same law: that the human situation 
is such that its crises demand answers in terms’ of first princi- 
ples, unless we are feebie-minded enough to suspend our 
inquiries arbitrarily. There is thus an inevitability about philo- 
sophy and the issues of life cannot be met apart from the basic 
wisdom as to what man, God, or reality in itself is. There is no 
peace for man unless he brings the light of ultimate truth into 
the cavern of his life. Hence, this concern with philosophy is of 
vital relevance for the theme proposed under this Endowment. 
The earliest intellectually self-conscious systems of Indian 
philosophy were dominated by the ethical motivation. These 
were the Jaina and the Buddhist movements. The striking 
feature of Buddhism is that the great Founder explicitly dis- 
couraged metaphysical disputations. To him the human 
situation with all its frustrations and sufferings was the matter 
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of primary concern. Along with metaphysics he also eliminated 
the inherited dogmatic religion and with it went all supernatu- 
ralistic preoccupations and codes of rituals. The emerging core 
of Buddhism was the central doctrine of Dharma, with the four 
noble Truths and the eightfold Noble Path. Jainism did admit 
considerable metaphysics but in its doctrine of Syadvada it 
endeavoured to abolish metaphysical fanaticism. It too rejected 
the traditional dogmatic religion and its ritualism. Its orienta- 
tion also was principally ethical and an old pronouncement of 
great authority is cited in Sarva-Darsana-Samgraha to the effect : 


« Agravo bhavohetuh syad Samvara moksakanam;  Tiiyam 
Ahratidristih Anyat Asya prapanchavam. 


These two systems, constituting the first major philosophi- 
cal phase of Indian Dargana, are centred in Dharma, and Dharma 
here is pure morality and social codes. Ethical self-cultivation 
involving ardent compassion is the fundamental principle in 
both. 

There is a marked transition when we pass into the next 
stage of Indian philosophy. Ethics is subordinated to meta- 
physics and that metaphysics relates to the Atman or the Self. 
The comprehension or realization of the Atman in intellectual 
intuition becomes the primary concern in this epoch. 

, The main hurdle to this objective was the Buddhist rationa- 

lism which had nullified the metaphysics of being and in 
consequence rejected the category of a substantial Self. The 
challenge was faced in a systematic manner by Nyaya-vaisesika, 
which built up a solid theory of knowledge and propounded a 
metaphysics of enduring substances. The broad-based metaphy- 
sics provided a fundamental basis for the concept of a substantial 
Atman. The school had posited a plurality of substances, though 
its chief interest was in the soul-substance. The trend is further 
perfected in Satrhkhya-Yoga, which transformed the pluralism 
into a dualism of Spirit and Matter, Purusa and Prakrti, thus 
elevating the metaphysical status of the Self. The Self is also 
conceived in a non-temporalistic manner and the category of 
Self is placed in secure eminence. But the spiritually oriented 
tendency reaches its finality in the Advaita Vedanta of Sarhkara. 
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For this school the Self is not merely non-temporal but also 
non-dual. Thereisonly one Atman. Further, the realm of 
matter or non-Self is declared to be merely an appearance set 
up by-a cosmic machinery of illusion. The Self is not merely 
one but is the reality without a second. The Atman-metaphysics 
reaches its ultimate destination in Advaita, The popular 
theistic God is dispensed with and the Atman is the metaphysi- 
Cal fuifilment of what the idea of God aspired after. This is 
the absolutism of the Atman. 

Even as the first group of predominantly ethical philosophies 
comprises Buddhism and Jainism, and the second group pro- 
pounding Artman-centered metaphysics consists of Nyaya- 
Vaisesika, Sathkhya-Yoga, and Advaita Vedanta, the third 
group, marking the third epoch, is constituted by a number of 
theistic systems. The predominant affirmation in them is 
theocentric. The basic concern is with Brahman or Iswara. 
Systems such as those of Ramanuja, Saiva-siddhanta, Madhva, 
Nimbarka, Vallabha, Caitanya Mahaprabhu, and Satmkaradeva 
belong to this category of Darsanas. Barring eclectic and 
ambiguous formulations, even the Sakta system, with its esoteric 
ritaalism, Kundalini Yoga, and adoration of the Supreme as the 
Mother, legitimately falls within this group. The great medieval 
devotional mystics, such as the Alwars and Nayanmars, and the 
later minstrels of God, such as Tulasidas and Tukaram, supply 
perennial inspiration and emotional content to the tradition. 
The greater Puranas such as the Bhdgavata and the greater 
Agamas add mythological and literary material of vast dimen- 
sions. Some outstanding characteristics of these systems of 
philosophy may be distinguished. 

For all of them the supreme metaphysical entity, paratattwa, 
is God conceived as an infinite personality. Our source of 
knowledge concerning this reality is the second-hand mysticism 
of revelation and the attainable first-hand mysticism of intellec- 
tual intuition. Reason, owing to its very limitations, operates 
in a secondary role: to repel spurious adverse ratiocination. 
The supreme purport, mahataparya, of all philosophical endea- 
vour is the apprehension of this primeval centre of all being. 
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This principle is transcendent, not merely in the sense of 
being supracosmic, but also in the more ultimate sense of 
qualitative magnificence. This qualitative characterization 
involves metaphysical attributes such as unconditioned actuality 
and infinite consciousness, moral attributes such as holiness 
and grace, and also aesthetic absoluteness. The ‘‘ Anandamaya”’ 
of the Taittiriya Upanisad brings out this aspect of abundance. 

For these schools, in general, the natural cosmos is a 
reality and not an illusory appearance. It is truethat it sinks 
into triviality bordering on unreality, if construed apart from 
God ; but when viewed as located in the Divine Ground, it 
acquires being, intelligibility, and value. The proper word in 
this context is Vibhati or Sakti. Nature does not limit the 
splendour of God, for it itself constitutes an element of that 
splendour. Even as positing a finite reality apart from God 
would be a limit to him, the dismissal of it as illusory would 
render him imperfect, as the victim of that illusion. 


More or less similar is the status of the personality of man. 
His individuality does not spring from his psycho-physical 
appendage but is constitutive of his essential being. But this 
reality of the individual Self is no limitation of God’s being 
because it too forms a vibhati or Sakti of God, in whicha 
glorious fulfilment of Divine teleology has to be worked out 
by the creative effort of the individual. So neither Prakrti nor 
the Purusa is an illusion and neither of them enjoys substantial 
‘being without the sustaining immanence of the Divine. They 
are substances adjectival to the Supreme. 

The glory of finite life lies in the conscious and living self- 
fulfilment in and through a realization of God through work, 
knowledge, and love. The final point of this spiritual effort is 
called Bhakti. Bhaktiis both the means andtheend. It is no 
Mere emotion but the rapture springing from fullness of under- 
standing and issuing in self-dedicatidn. The understanding in 
its turn isa maturation of a life of deeds consecrated to God. 
This elevation of Bhakti beyond knowledge is what marks off 
these schools of Vedanta from the religion of Bhakti 
resorted to for want of readiness for the rigours of Vedantic 
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inquiry. Bhaktiisno inferior alternative to Jiana, nor is it 
a preparation for it. Jtis its fulfilment and consummation. 
Bhaktiis the prince of sa@dhanas, Raja-vidya, and also the 
purusadrtha of purusarthas or the paticama-purusartha, as the 
Caitanya school would describe it. 

Such, then, is the general characterization of the third 
epoch of Indian philosophy. 

We may hazard some concluding refiections. The three 
stages of Indian philosophical thinking have brought forth 
successively three major interests, ethical, metaphysical, and 
devotional. It appears that each succeeding phase does not 
abrogates the earlier one but subsumesit in a larger perspective. 
The Atman metaphysics does presuppose the ethical equipment: 
and the theistic trend, while exalting Bhakti, does insist upon 
a clear apprehension of the Self in man asa precondition of 
seeking for self-enlargement in God. The last phase does 


definitely inculcate ethical and humanitarian activity asa part 
of divine service. 


When looking for a work in Indian philosophy of the pre- 
systematic period which embodies ali these interests and harmo- 
nizes them all without the excesses of partial formulations, it 
strikes one With the force of a revelation that the Gitd is the 
one Supreme anticipatory and integrating classic. Its initial 
and unique emphasis on Karma-Yoga, elucidating it in the 
largest sense of ethical idealism, meets the ethical need profound- 
ly. Its exalted presentation of the doctrine of the Atman, parti-. 
cularly in the crucial second and thirteenth chapters, fulfils 
amply the requirement of the Atman-philosophy. No wonder 
Samkara excels in his Interpretation of the thirteenth chapter. 
Its pervading spirit of Bhakti and the metaphysics of the Puru- 
shottama calling for adoration and surrender have furnished the 
Sustaining authority for ali the theistic systems of philosophy. 
It looks as if the entire evolution of Indian philosophical systems 
in the three phases constitute a progressives elaboration of what 
is crisply and pregnantly laid down in this perennial source. It 
may be added that the highest contribution of Indian thought 
to the advance and emancipation of man is this scripture of 
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ever-increasing value. It is a quintessential enunciation of the . 
profoundest truths, which we are re-learning through evolution 
across the ages. To-learn the message of the Gitd is education 
and culture attheir best and bas the pragmatic efficacy of 
improving human relations. Whatis more, it constitutes the 
final intrinsic value. 


The Common Fundamentals of the 
Great Religions 


The study of comparative religion has dispelled a number 
of longstanding errors. The most pernicious of them is the 
belief in the exclusive and sole validity of some one of the living 
religions. The great living religions like Buddhism, Christianity, 
Islam and Hinduism stand or fall together. There is so much 
of conscious and unconscious affinity and identity of content in 
them that to repudiate any one of them without damaging the 
substance of the others is a sheer impossibility. To vindicate 
one is to furnish grounds for the vindication of others. To 
discard the Hinduism of the Upanisads in a radical fashion 
would rob Jainism and Buddhism of the doctrine of karma 
which is fundamental to them. Where would Christianity and 
Islam be with Judaism completely refuted? Can Vedanta be 
true and infallible if Taoism is proved a wholly worthless creed? 
Illustrations of the basic coherence of the great religions can be 
endlessly multiplied. Therefore the philosophy of religion is 
compelled to focus itself on the common fundamentals of the 
mature religions for purposes of elucidation and criticism. A 
religion adored exclusively too often conceals its kernel! from 
its devotees. With this preamble one may proceed to enumerate 
the essentials of the great religions. 


I 


The first constituent of the great religions is the ethical 
element. In all of them the principle of self-culture involving 
a regulation and curtailment of animal impulse is inculcated. 
No religion has advocated worldliness and hedonism. An 
element of fapasya is an invariable factor in all. Even the most 
earthbound religion, with only faint notions of the supernatural 
and the otherworldly, has prescribed emancipation from the 
slavery to irrational impulses. The good is distinguished from 
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the pleasant, and that fulness of life is impossible without self- 
mastery is a universal maxim of all religions. Along with this 
principle of self control, the ideal of compassion and humanity 
is inculcated. The concept of the brotherhood of manis a specific 
contribution of religious consciousness. There is no important 
religion which has not laid down the maxim of treating one’s 
neighbour as oneself. The definition of the ‘neighbour’ may be 
undergoing continual expansion but the maxim itself has been 
once for all laid down. The moral progress of mankind lies in 
the progressive expansion of the scope of this rule of life. The 
rule itself is a bequest of the religious inspiration of the 
prophets. 

One has only to compare the ethical commandments of the 
Semitic religions with Indian thought on the matter to see the 
unanimity of religions. The Mosaic rules : 

Do not kill 

Do not steal 

Do not commit adultery 

Do not swear 

Do not covet 
correspond with literal accuracy to the five great vows or maha- 
vratas of Jainism. They are ahims, satya, asetya, brahmacarya 
and aparigraha. These again are the five points of good conduct 
(sila) specified in Buddhism. They are the yamas of Hinduism. 
The correspondence is perfect. The ruling principles of these 
commandments are self-contro] and humanity. That thereligions 
are the sources of the great ethical ideals of humanity needs to 
be recognized when a final valuation of religion is under- 
taken. While morality is possible without religion, religion 
is impossible without morality. It may be more than 
morality but never less than it. In the inclusive substance of 
religion, individual and social ethics forms an integral part. 


II 
The next fundamental contention of religions is that they 


contain supreme knowledge. There is noreligion withouta 
“noetic’ claim. Mere conduct, however holy, is not the whole 
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of the meaning of religion. A certain fundamental understanding 
or insight into the nature of reality is claimed in all the great 
religions. This insight is not supposed to be laboriously won 
through human effort. Man’s experience of mundane realities and 
his research and scientific investigation are not held to be the 
sources of religious knowledge. A mode of knowing transcending 
empirical methods and even reason and capable of discovering 
the fundamental realities is posited. Allthe great religions are 
committed to a doctrine of mystic revelation. Moses receiving 
from God the ten commandments, Jesus receiving the approvay 
of the Father in Heaven after his baptism. St. Pau] encountering 
Jesus on his wayto Damascus. Mohammed being lifted to 
prophethood by the transfiguring messages of the Divine, the 
Buddha gaining the absolute ‘awakening’ under the Bodhi tree, 
and Lord Krisna revealing the supreme truth to the despondent 
Arjuna on the battlefield are the recorded phenomena of mystic 
revelation in the history of the great religions. They claim 
knowledge of absolute truth and claim to have received it through 
divine self-communication. This conception of infallible know- 
ledge through self-revelation of the Supreme is enshrined in the 
heart of all religions. ‘Mere teaching, intelligence and learning of 
many scriptures do not enable one to gain access to the Supreme. 
It is attained only by one whom it chooses asa fit recipient of 
its self-revelation.’’"! This is how the Upanishads state this 
cardinal principle of religion. 

In short, religions claim a mode of direct knowledge other 
than the normal human ways of perception and inference. This 
knowledge is supposed tocovera vasterrealm of being than 
even inference, and to be more direct and immediate than even 
sense-perception. This epistemological contention is one of the 
constituents of all the great religions. 


Ii 
In their conception of reality, all mature religions affirm a 
transcendent order of being. The higher order may be conceived 
as a law, an impersonal principle, or a personal God. There 


1. Katha Upanisad, 1.2.2.3. Mundaka Upanisad, 3.2.3. 
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are minor differences proceeding from the anxiety to do justice 
to the varied aspects of the central verity. But all of them 
assert that there is a Supreme Entity transcending the mundane 
actualities of nature and humanity. It is held to be self-existent. 
As such it is unconditioned reality. It is unchanging, for what 
changes has the roots of its actuality in something beyond itself. 
It is one. The Buddhistic principle of Cosmic Law, the 
impersonal Brahman of the Upanisads and the Father in 
Heaven of Jesus admit of these characterizations of self-existence, 
eternity and unity. It is self-atirming spirit at once surpassing 
inorganic nature andthe finite mind. Buddhism outgrew its 
naturalistic terminology of the earlier days and boldly cham- 
pioned an idealistic monism in its culminising period of 
maturity. Confucius never denied the existence of God and did 
always feel the irresistible fascination of the Tao. 

The basic motive in all the assertions in favour of a perso- 
nal God, whether in Christianity or Islam, is the acknoledge- 
ment of the spiritual character of the transcendent. The 
Upanishads identify the ultimate with Infinite Consciousness. 
The religions ascribe absolute perfection and qualitative infini- 
tude to this principle. That is the significance of naming it 
‘Purna’, ‘Ananda’ and ‘Bhiman’ in the Upanisads. ‘Be ye 
perfect, as your Father in Heaven is perfect’. The transcendent 
is spiritual and perfect. It is all that ought to be. 

The transcendence of the principle is one half of the reaitase 
It is alsoimmanent. God is the ground of the being of the 
world. His unity is the source of its orderliness. His supreme 
wisdom is the source of the light of human thought. It is His 
perfection that is partly mirrored in the earthly values of truth, 
beauty.and goodness. All else derives its being and worth from 
the supreme being and perfection of God. 

All religions have affirmed with one voice the equal truth of 
divine transcendence and of divine immanence. They have 
always resented shallow pantheism and an equally shallow 
Deism. This is the crucial paradox or mystery of the Divine. 
It fills the universe and goes beyond it, reducing it to an infini- 
tesimal dimension of its own limitless being. This is the 
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significance of the passage in the Gita which says that all beings 
dwell in God yet God does not dwell in them?. This is the reason 
why the Upanisads adopt both the negative theology of ‘neti, 
neti’ and the positive one of ‘sarvam khalvidam brahmo’ (al! 
this is Brahman). Thus all the mature religions affirm a 
Supreme Reality, indivisibly one, unconditioned, spiritual and 
perfect which is at once beyond and within the world. If one 
overlooks the minor historically occasioned differences of stress, 
alithe religions are found to converge in their conception 
of the Supreme Being. An unfettered submission to the great 
documents of the principal religions produces an irresistible 
conviction of their philosophical unity. 


IV 


In the highest altitude of religious consciousness as embodied 
in the greatest saints and prophets, and as treasured inthe great 
scriptures, there is a certain view of the supreme value or 
purpose of life. God vision is held to be the final goal of 
human endeavour. Just as in pure science truth is sought for 
its own sake, in high morality goodness is vdlued for its own 
sake, in great art beauty is enjoyed and produced for its own 
sake, in religion at its highest the finding of God is valued for 
its own sake. It isno instrumental value. In fact it includes 
within itself all the other supposedly intrinsic values like Truth, 
Beauty and Goodness. It is the supreme and all-inclusive 
value. All the great religions are characterized by the posses- 
sion of an idea of salvation. Salvation is no maximization of 
earthly happiness. Noris it merely a relief from the frustra- 
tions of the mundane life. Itis an abundance of life achieved 
through adaptation to and integration with the Supreme 
Reality. 

The cardinal vice for all religions is the life of isolation 
from the Divine. This isolation may take the form of self-lover 
or self-will, or the non-cognition of the Supreme. These are 
all forms of repudiation and are instances of that false freedom 


2 Bhagavad-Gita 9.4. 
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which in reality is pure bondage. In opposition to this all the 
religions have preached the gospel of self-perfection through 
union with the divine ground of all being and value. We truly 
live to the full measure of our being when we live in and for 
the Divine. Abundance of life is the fruition of dedication. In 
such union with the Supreme is the true freedom that passeth all 
understanding. It is peace and joy eternal and boundless. The 
great teaching of Jesus on the Kingdom of God bring out the 
various implications of the unitive life. This Buddha spoke of it 
as Nirvana, meaning the extinction of all thatis trivial and 
corrupt in us. The Upanishads glorify it as ‘becoming Brahman.’ 
The Gita combines the two concepts in its oft-repeated term of 
‘Brahma-Nirvana’. The other religions are also unanimous in 
indicating that the destination of the soul’s journey is the life 
in God. The ideal may be theistically taken or monistically 
interpreted as the recovery of identity with the Absolute Being 
through enlightenment. But whatever the minor differences of 
interpretation the basic idea is that of oneness with the Deity, 
This‘idea of oneness as the ultimate purpose of lifeis an essential 
constituent of all religions. 


V 


All the religions contain the teaching of a ‘way’ to final 
self-realization. As the Gita brings out the way involves the 
practical, emotional and contemplative factors. There is no 
great religion that neglects any of the three paths of Karma. 
Bhakti and Jnana. On this question of the coordination of 
all the resources of our nature in the quest for God, the Gita 
represents the clearest formulation. - But what it formulates is 
illustrated in all the great religions and prophets. 

There is another very significant element in all the teaching 
of the way. This also seems to be a fundamental constituent 
of all religions. It is held that the final fulfilment is no achieve- 
ment by self-efforton the part of man. It is a gift of divine 
grace. It flows from the life-imparting abundance of God. But 
grace issues only when man learns to depend only upon grace. 
Renunciation of the reliance on all else including one’s own 
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exertions and absolute dependence on divine grace are the two 
conditions that seem to draw out and actuate divine grace. 
God’s grace acts according to the limitless bounty of His nature 
only when we shed the illusion that we can get ‘saved’ if 
rewarded according to our worth. God’s grace is limited to 
the measure of our worth as long as we attach efficacy to our 
worth. The moment we renounce all claim to worth and 
wholly look to God’s saving power, God begins to act as befits 
His unlimited grace. It must be vividly realized by us that 
grace Ought not to be in proportion to our worth but must be 
in proportion to the magnificence of divine love. The renunci- 
ation of the feeling of one’s own worth and the sole reliance on 
God’s nature together constitute what is called ‘surrender’ in 
mystical literature. 

The Buddhist formula of taking refuge in the Buddha, 
Dharma and Sangha symbolizes this act of surrender. ‘ Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done .... deliver us from evil’ is a 
record of the mood of surrender. The Upanisadic seer praying 
to be led ‘‘from the unreal to the Real, from darkness to Light 
and from death to Immortality” is not presenting a claim. He 
is surrendering his soul with all its aspirations to the Most 
High and praying to beled. itis an attitude of supplication, 
waiting for the initiative of the Supreme. This is the inactivity 
mysteriously spoken of by Lao Tze. The final exhortation of 
the Gita to Arjuna is that he should abandon all other resources 
and surrender himself to God alone in all faith and wholeness 
of soul. He is assured of redemption. The holy Koran opens 
with a glorious Sura which is considered to contain the 
quintessence of Islam. In fact, the very term ‘Islam’ signifies 
submission to God. 

Praise be to God, Lord of the Worlds ! 

The compassionate, the merciful ! 

The king on the day of reckoning. 

Thee only we worship and fo thee do we cry for help. Guide 

thou us on the straight path, the path of those to whom thou 

hast been gracious, with whom thou art not angry, who go not 
astray. 
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This idea of surrender pervades al] the higher religions and 
marks the last words of prayer in the lives of the greatest in the 
field of religion. To offer one’s ego at the altar of God is the 
highest act of the religious spirit. 

We may now sum up the common fundamentals of the 
great religions. In all great religions we have: 

1. A_ solid ethical basis inculcating self-control and 
humanity: 

2. Aclaim to a super-normal access to Reality. 

3. An affirmation of a Supreme Reality. 

4. The view that the highest purpose of life is integration 
with the Divine. 

5. The idea that the way to perfection lies through sur- 
render. 

The writer would feel grateful if these enunciations call 
forth criticism and amplification. That way a fuller under- 
standing of the phenomenon of Religion may truly arise. 


Ve\ - %, Spiritual Freedom 
3 fy) (The View of Advaita Vedanta) 
he oe 

“The Message of the Upanishads” was the subject of Sri 

S. S. Raghavachar’s previous contribution to Vedanta for East 

and West (May-June 1958). In the present article the scholarly 

author, who is Lecturer in Philosophy at the University of 

Mysore, deals in detail with a vital aspect of that message. | 


Introduction 


Vedanta, like all other schools of Indian philosophy, offers 
a conception of ultimate Reality and propounds a method of self- 
perfection for man. In the course of historical formulation, in 
spite of the sameness of the sources of inspiration, it became 
divided into many schools ; the most developed of them are the 
Advaita of Shankara, the Vishishtadvaita of Ramanuja and the 
Dvaita of Madhva. It is worth-while studying the spiritual 
direction and guidance that each of these movements offers, for 
therein lies the vital value of any philosophy. Though all 
philosophy need not be practical, the practical implications of 
any philosophy ought to be systematically worked out since its 
bearing on life is not secondary in importance. In what follows 
an attempt is made to gather together the fundamental principles 
advocated in Advaita for guidance in life and the plan of spiritual 
self-culture is sought to be reconstructed in the light of the 
writings of Shankara and his great disciple. Sureshvaracharya. 


Metaphysical Fundameitals 


The immediate datum of experience is the self. The physical 
universe, and also the speculative and theological categories, are 
constructions based upon immediate experience. Every legitimate 
metaphysical inquiry should begin with the investigation of the 
immediate. In the region of the immediate the focal fact is the 
self, Self-consciousness and self-affirmation are the initial facts. 
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The certainty of the self is the first principle of true empiricism 
and the first axiom of true rationalism. 

Advaita directs inquiry to the discernment of this primary 
datum, What is the self? It is, in the first place, the knower. 
As knower it is not the known. It has the character of being 
that in relation to which everything else comes to be Known. It 
‘illumines’ asit wereeverything else. It is indubitable and 
undeniable, for doubt and denial are its own functions. So it is 
described as self-luminous. It has immediacy for knowledge 
without being an object. The objects of experience, however 
immediate, owe their immediacy to their relation to the knower. 
Theirs is secondary immediacy. But the self has primary 
immediacy since it owes its immediacy to no relation, and consti- 
tutes that relation which confers immediacy on whatever else is 
immediately known. So the self has unmediated self-evidence 
and in reality is the only self-evident principle. It is other than 
the known, for by its intrinsic nature what becomes ‘known 
through its relation to the knower lacks this fundamental 
character of self-evidence. The self is the pure subject and has 
no trace of objectivity; and it is no fiction, for cognitive 
relation to it is what distinguishes a fact from a fiction. 

In addition to this character of self-evidence as knower, the 
self has another feature; it cannot change. Assertion of change 
in any phenomenon implies the awareness of the change on the 
part of an unchanging observer. If mutation overtakes the 
spectator of mutation, he can cognize no mutation- So the 
knower of every type of change must be beyond change. There 
may be change ‘for’ or ‘to’ a perceving self, but there can be no 
change ‘of’ or ‘in’ self. Experience of change, in short 
implies an unchanging experiencer. There is an ineradicable 
‘eternalism ’ inherent in every logically honest philosophy of 
the self. 

This twofold character. of the self as self-luminous and 
unchanging furnishes a criterion for distinguishing the self from 
the non-self. Inthe ordinary notions of the self, which lie at 
the foundation of all our thought and action, there is involved 
a radical misallocation of categories. We mistake the non- 
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self for the self and the self for the non-self. This 
error is termed adhyasa and the term signifies misidentifi- 
cation of ultimately distinct entities. It is owing to this that 
the. self is identified with the body, the senses, the mental 
processes of willing, knowing and feeling. But whatever is an 
object lacks self-evidence and whatever is changing is other than 
the real self, and as such the body, the senses and psychical 
processes are to be discriminated from the self. Self-knowledge 
consists of this discrimination. This discrimination affects the 
category of the ‘ego’, the personal self or the self-conscious 
individual. The ego is that which is marked by self—cognition. 
But self-cognition implies that the self is cognized by the self, 
thereby attributing to the self an element of objectivity. 
Further, ego-consciousness is suspended in states like deep 
dreamless sleep; therefore even the ‘I’ or ego, marked by self- 
cognition, isa hybrid entity. Itis acompound containing in 
addition to the pure self an element of the non-self that needs 
the mediation of cognition to acquire immediacy. Thus the 
inquiry into the self effects a sharp differentiation of the self 
from everything else with which in empirical consciousness it is 
identified, and finally demonstrates that even the ego must be 
analysed into the pure self and an element of the non-self This 
understanding of the self as more ultimate than the ego is the 
first phase of Advaita metaphysics. 

This self-knowledge leads up to two characteristic conclu- 
sions of Advaita : 

(a) The external world of supposedly insentient existence 
cannot be real. In the first place, it cannot be sharply contras- 
ted with the world of dreams and illusions. If the latter is an 
illusory projection, itis hard to prove that the former is irredu- 
cibly real. It exhibits, in the second place, change. What 
arises and passes away is contingent, and the contingent is that 
whose denial does not involve a self-contradiction. The contin- 
gent is what does not belong to being as such. It is adventitious 
to the intrinsic character of the real. In the third place, the 
external world, if it has to be affirmed as real, must be affirmed 
on grounds supplied by experience. But the experience, presen- 
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ting everything other than self, is the function of ego. Only 
the pure self is primarily self-evident. The world presents its 
credentials for admission to the status of reality to the empirical 
self. It must act upon the senses and through them on the mind, 
and the ego functioning through the mind must appropriate it 
through its acts of cognition. So the self, not working under 
the limitations of embodiment, is not the self that could encoun- 
ter the external world. Itis not the pure self that experiences 
the external world of nature, but it is the conditioned self in the 
form of the ego that doesso. This restriction robs the experi- 
ence of the world of all its claims to veridical character. What 
could be cognized only by a self not in its intrinsic capacity but 
in its capacity as an individual experiencer, bearing all the 
Vitiating concomitants of egohood, has no claims to a non-phe- 
nomena! status. The ego is a resultant of a false identification 
of the self with the non-self and what can be experienced by 
only this false self shares its falsity. The dream world cannot 
be ontologically higher than the dreamer. Whatcan be seen 
only by a dreamer is nothing outside the dream. The lunatic’s 
vision of the external world does not confer reality on that world. 
Even so, the external worid presenting itself to the ego of the 
waking state, which is the self veiled by a threefold embodiment 
cannot be real (see Shankara on Gaudapada, 4.25). The argu- 
ment is simply that the empirical world presents itself only to 
the empirical self, and the empirical self is error-born and as 
such its experience of that world cannot be non-erroneous. 

(b) In addition to this declaration of the unreality of the 
physical world, Advaita advances the proposition that the pure 
self is absolutely one. There is no plurality of selves; all that 
could be taken as principles. of individuation pertain to the ego, 
which is other than the real self. The duality of the higher and 
lower selves enables the philosopher to account for the apparent 
plurality of personal selves without damaging the final singu- 
- larism of the spirit. At the same time the conclusion is drawn 
that the real self is identical in substance with the supreme 
Deity. | 

The supreme Being, named Brahman, is presented in the 
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Upanishads as the infinite ground of the universe. This concept 
of Brahman can be theistically interpreted; but the phenomenal 
character of the external world implies that Brahaman as the 
Creator, preserver and destroyer of it cannot be an ultimate 
principal. The creator-idea of God is a step towards an acosmic 
Absolutism. When once the notion of the Absolute is reached, 
we realize that the world supposed to be the effect must be 
phenomenal, for causation cannot be an ultimate principle. The 
world is proved to be unreal by several other considerations also. 
Hence the notion of Deity remains without the implication of 
real creatorship. Cosmology has an instrumental value, while 
Brahman in reality has no cosmic functions. Theism for 
Shankara is a step towards monism. 

Now the real self arrived at through self-discrimination 
cannot be other than supreme Brahman. That cosmic function- 
ing of God is impossible for the individual, and that the limita- 
tion of the individual are incompatible with Divinity, are the 
only two grounds for the theistic refusal to identify the Supreme 
Being with the individual Self. But the phenomena! character 
of the world releases the Deity as it were from its cosmic 
functions. The limitations of the individual pertain to the 
empirical personality and his inmost self or Atman transcends 
them as much as any Deity possible could do. 

Thus there remain no valid grounds for not idenifying the 
Atman with Brahman. The noumenal ground of the phenomenal 
universe must also be the noumenal ground of the phénomenal 
personality which is also part of the universe. If both Brahman 
behind the universe and the Atman behind personality are 
absolute, they cannot be held as separate, for there cannot be 
two Absolutes. In fact if Brahman is infinite, it ought to be one 
with Atman. If the Atman is the super-empirical self it is 
claimed to be, it must be one without a second. This identifica- 
tion has the double effect of revealing the infinitude of the 
Atman and the immediacy of Brahman. The former is not 
Something trivial and limited and the latter is not something 
remote and postulated. The ultimate principle is both immediate 
and infinite. It is the initial datum of experience and the 
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farthest object of human aspiration. Thus self-knowledge 
resolutely pursued, first of all, analyses the self into the real self 
and empirical ego and then through that analysis proves the 
unreality of the external world and the ultimate unity of all selves 
and their absolute divinity. 


Suffering and its Genesis 


While this is the metaphysical truth, consonant with the 
general orientation of Vedanta, Advaita directs its attention to 
the problem of evil. Afterall itis evil that stimulates the 
philosophical quest in the long run, and a philosophy that offers 
no understanding of the causation of evil is out of touch with 
the basic realities of life. Sureshwara, in his great work — 
Naishkarmya-Siddhi, formulates the causal chain that issues in 
suffering. 

Suffering is the problem in all life. Eradication of it is 
possible only through a grasp of the mechanism ofits genesis. 
Undoubtedly all living beings, by virtue of their embodiment, 
become inherently subject to the experiences of pleasure and 
pain. But the embodiment of a soul ina body is not an 
—uncaused event; it is brought about by deeds of the soul in 
previous lives. Good acts of the past are responsible for 
pleasures and bad acts are responsible for misery and pain. This 
is the well-known law of karma accepted by almost all schools 
of Indian thought. But what is it which actuates a soul to act 
rightly or wrongly? What impels one to act? Sureshwara says 
that desires and aversions are the impulsions behind actions. 
A being free of these could never exert itself to act. The 
discomfort of having an unsatisfied desire and of being conjoined 
to a hated object or situation are the two master-motives of life. 

But what causes desires and aversions? In the first place, 
the feeling that one is incomplete, imperfect, and unfulfilled 
without the objects of desire being realized and without the 
objects of aversion being abolished is one cause of desire and 
aversion. A sense of the self’s insufficiency or deficiency in the 
present state is a potent factor in generating desires and 
aversions. A second cause of this pair of motive-forces is the 
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belief that there are objects, other than the self, possessing 
desirability or othewise This ascription of desirability and its 
opposite to objects or situations is surely the cause of desires 
and-aversions. In modern language we can say it is the reading 
of value-attributes into objects by the subject which goads him 
to like or dislike them. This attribution of values in terms of 
desirability or otherwise to objects would be impossible if the 
subject did not believe in realities other than his self. It is his 
belief in the reality of a world of objects and situations different 
from himself that enables him to fancy in it prospects of enjoy- 
ment and wretchedness. In other words, attribution of 
hedonistic values to things of the world presupposes the attri- 
bution of reality to that world. Itis this ascription of reality 
to the world and the attribution of insufficiency and imperfection 
to one’s Atman that constitute the twofold basis of misery. ‘ 
But both these beliefs, belief in the reality of the external world 
and that in the imperfection of the Atman are radically wrong. 
They are wrong because the Atman is the sole reality and is one 
with Brahman entirely, and Brahman is perfection absolute and 
unconditioned. 

The illusion of self-deficiency and the illusion of realism 
and dualism are responsible for misery. How do these illusions 
arise? They arise as a result of identifying the self with the 
non-self. As already noted, ascription of imperfection to the 
self and the belief in an external reality are due to confounding 
the transcendent, self-luminous and unchanging Atman with 
something alien resulting in the formation of the artificial 
empirical self. What makes this wrong self-identification 
possible? What is the presupposition of adhyasa? No 
misidentification of self would be possibleif there were self- 
understanding. It is ignorance, or non-knowledge or obscuration 
of the real self that gives rise to misidentification. From that 
misidentification proceed al] the evils of life. So ultimately the 
cause of suffering is ignorance of the real self. The first cause 
is avidya or ignorance and the last effect is dukha or suffering. 
Shankara puts this causal chain in the formula of avidya-kama- 
karma. 
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This causal machinery must be mastered and contro- 
lied and its power of generating suffering must be 
annihilated. Suffering cannot be eliminated in the 
condition of embodiment. Embodiment cannot be eliminated 
while there are past deeds waiting to produce their results 
by way of good and evil. The performance of deeds 
cannot cease when there are still. desires and aversions raging 
unextinguished. .Desires and aversions do not cease as_ long as 
man attaches hedonistic values to the things of the world and 
does not see innate perfection in his real self. Attachment of 
values to things of the world cannot be suppressed as long as 
the phenomenal world is looked upon as _ substantial and real. 
The belief in the reality of that world cannot be removed without 
the removal of the error that one isthe empirical ego. That 
misconstruction of the nature of the self cannot be eliminated 
without a knowledge of the nature of the self. The illusion of 
self-deficiency cannot be removed without an understanding of 
the inherent divinity of the self. Thus self-knowledge is the 
final means for achieving the liberation from suffering. 


TECHNIQUE OF SELF-REALIZATION 


The first principle to be emphasized in the theory of self- 
realization is that no unenlightened self-exertion can lead to 
freedom. Bondage is due to ignoranceand hence insight alone can 
lead to emancipation. But works are not wholly useless. In 
fact the first step in self-culture consists of devotion to works. 

(a) A morally good life is the beginning of spiritual life. 
It is marked by devotion to duties ina spirit of detachment with 
regard to advantageous consequences. Activity must be charged 
with an attitude of worship of God. Work must be transmu- 
ted into worship. . 

(b) Such a life of moral goodness purifies the mind. It 
creates spiritually beneficent dispositions precious to the indivi- 
dual and society. Theseeker of freedom becomes a dynamic 
force making for righteousness in the world. Inwardly he 
develops a tranquility of mind and a true perspective in regard 
to values. He sees his ultimate good in the transcendent splen-. 
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dour of thespirit. His zest forthe vision of truth acquires 
steadiness and power. He becomes for the first time a qualified 
aspirant after knowledge. ; 

_(c) The search for knowledge must be guided by the highest 
motives. Lesser motives can be realized even by half-truths; but 
Spiritual perfection needs nothing but pure truth to render it 
possible. Hence the search, in order to be fruitful, must proceed 
from the love of spiritual freedom, backed by the cultivation of 
the appropriate mental traitsand distaste for mundane utilities. 
A clear discernment of the abiding and transient goods must be 
there and this leads to renunciation of worldly values and the 
pursuit of the supreme good. Only such a frame of mind is 
conducive to the pursuit of truth for its own sake. These quali- 
fications are summed up in the weil-known four traditional 
requisites : (1) discrimination between the eternal and the non- 
eternal: (2) renunciation of the mundane: (3) appropriate 
dispositions like tranquility and self-control; and (4) love of 
freedom. The principle is that unless one seeks the highest 
good through knowledge, one is apt to be satisfied with know- 
ledge that is less than the highest knowledge. Equipped thus the 
seeker plunges into philosophical enquiry. 

(d) Now knowledge obtained through sense-perception is 
manifestly inadequate. Only what can affect the organism 
and the senses init canbe matter for sense-perception. But 
the organism and the senses of perception are physica! and only 
what is physical can act upon them. Nothing super physical 
can act on them. So sense-perception, by its very nature, is 
shut out from the super-physical realm of reality. From the 
imperceptibility of the super-sensuous We cannot at once con- 
clude that it is unreal. The imperceptibiility may well be due to 
the limitation of the scope of our perceptive power. Inferential 
knowledge is rooted in perception. It is guided by the data 
provided by perception, though it considerably extends the 
knowledge furnished by perception. What is altogether beyond 
perception must be beyond the inference grounded in perception 
Verbal testimony claims to be a valid source of' knowledge, 
although it is not grounded in perception. It can supply know- 
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ledge of the supersensuous and the super-physical, but there is a 
prejudice against giving credence to Scripture. Sureshwara 
demonstrates the irrationality of this attitude. He argues that 
Scripture contains a body of knowledge transcending empirical 
Knowledge. It is internally coherent and meaningful; it 
contradicts no valid deliverance of perception and 
inference. As such why should it be disbelieved? The criteria 
that should be applied in the examination of the claim of any 
piece of information to truth are novelty and non-contradiction. 
If it is derived from some other source the merits and defects 
of the original source determine its truth; if it is contradicted 
by established knowledge it is falsified. Itis these criteria that 
we apply in examining even the claims of perceptual knowledge. 
If scriptural testimony fulfils the conditions of novelty and 
coherence it is sheer perversity on the part of the logician if he 
withholds assent to it. The Upanishads pre-eminently meet 
these requirements. Hence they must be conceded to be sources 
of knowledge. This constitutes the phase of knowledge called 
shravana. 

(e) The next phase consists of the rational examination 
of the contents of the Scriptures. It is this phase that the 
_ Vedanta-Sutras of Badarayana represent. In this an interpreta- 
tion of the revealed texts, the reconciliation of their import 
with empirical knowledge, their defence against possible and 
actual criticism, and a demonstration of the impossibility of 
working out a reasoned philosophy without incorporating their 
affirmations, is undertaken by a Vedantin. The aim is the 
acquisition of conviction in the received body of truth through 
an unfettered exercise of the critical spirit. No suppression of 
reason is demanded. ° While Vedanta is not rationalistic in the 
conventional sense of the West, it fosters the utmost exercise of 
rationality. It is possible to be rational without subscribing to 
the dogmas of rationalism. - This stage of building up convic- 
tion through a free employment of reason concerning the import 
of the received Scripture is named manana. While reason rooted 
in perception, pretending to determine the bounds of reality is 
discarded, reason as criticism directed to the discernment of 
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ultimate truth in the data presented through perception, 
inference and scriptural testimony is worked out as an essential 
step in spiritual progress. 

(f) After conviction is reached, the seeker dwells in the 
contemplation of the truth thus discerned through reflection and 
such an awareness of truth becomes continuous and effortless. 
This habit of contemplation reduces and finally eliminates the 
long-established predilections and tendencies oriented towards 
untruth. This is called nididhyasana. 

(g) Now two objections may be raised and have been 
raised actually by critics of Advaita : 

(1) The ignorance and error supposed to be the root of all 
evil are sustained by the direct and immediate experiences of 
life; the self and body are found compounded into a single 
category: the external world is a fact of perceptual experience; 
the distinction between man and God is a hard factual duality. 
How can these facts of direct experience be abolished by the 
mediate and indirect knowledge gained through Scripture and 
through reflection based upon it? Even contemplation, however 
intense and established, can only produce the illusion of direct 
experience and not genuinely immediate knowledge. © 

(2) The roots of allevil arethe ignorance of the Atman 
and the confusions resulting therefrom. The knowledge that 
could remove all these is the knowledge of the Atman. But the 
Atman is by hypothesis unknowable: it can never be an object; 
it is the pure transcendent subject. It is precisely for this reason 
that even so intimate a phenomenon as self-cognition is denied 
of it. How then can there be knowledge of the Atman? 

The answer to both these objections lies in a certain funda- 
mental clarification. It should be reasserted that the self is 
never less immediate than anything else supposed to be cognized 
in immediate perceptual experience. It confers on what enters 
into relation with it ‘known-ness’, and it is cognitive proximity 
to it that invests certain facts with the attribute of immediate 
factuality. But the eternally self-evident self is obscured and 
confounded in ordinary experience. Though it is self-luminous, 
there is considerable obscuration and consequent misconstruc- 
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tion. The process of knowing through shravana, manana and — 
nididhyasana effects the elimination of obscuration and mis- 
construction. The self, which was all along self-evident but 
was partly veiled and therefore mistaken for the non-self, 
continues to be immediate and self-evident when scriptural, 
reflective and meditative understanding of itis attained. But 
that understanding removes the veil of ignorance and destroys 
the encrustation of confusion. Since the self is never without 
self-evidence and immediacy, and since the new understanding 
merely removes the obstructions to the full revelation of its 
character, the fruition of the triadic process of understanding 
is not mediate or indirect knowledge; it is a continuation of 
the self-luminous immediacy of the self with all the obstructions 
to its fulness of manifestation destroyed. It enhances the old 
certainty and immediacy and renders the resplendent self-revela- 
tion of the self wholly spotless Thereis an ascent from the 
insufficient and distorted immediacy of ordinary life to a 
complete and pure immediacy facilitated by the philosophical 
correction of ignorance and error. 

So knowledge of Vedanta does not produce the speculative 
knowledge of a- remote entity, but purifies and perfects the 
ever-present self-revelation of the only immediate reality by 
removing the hindrances to the fulness of its glory. 

The second objection is answered by the proposition that 
philosophical insight does not present any reality afresh to the 
inquiring spirit but only negates its negations. It has a corrective 
and not a positive function. The Atman may be ultimately 
non-objective, but what prevents the recognition of the real 
character of the Atman must be and can be removed by philoso- 
phical understanding. The non-objectivity does not stand in 
the way of putting an end to obscuration and confusion. 

(h) Thus wesee that the fruition of philosophical knowledge 
is the immediate experience of the ultimate Reality. The Vedanta 
definitely champions this kind of transcendent empiricism. It 
Starts with the empirical certainty of the self. It has this 
stratum of empiricism. It admits the authority of the Scriptures 
provided they impart novel and non-contradictory information. 
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There is this element of authoritarianism in all Schools of 
Vedanta. It does not exclude reason but utilizes it for the pur- 
poses of a critical examination of the data of experience in all its 
dimensions for the final discernment of truth. This type of 
intellectualism is also found in all schools of Vedanta. But from 
all these emerges a direct and immediate experience of the 
ultimate and of the perfection of the ever-shining self-certitude 
of the Atman with allits veils burnt up. Thisis transcendent 
empiricism or mysticism. Thus the way of Vedanta represents 
a convergence of practically all the principal ways of knowing. 
The final direct insight into the Atman in all the grandeur of its 
non-duality and inherent divinity is the summum bonum of life 
and it effects the complete termination of all evil and suffering. 

(i) Now what happens to him in whom this illumination 
has arisen? Does his embodiment cease at once? Sureshwara 
says that just asthe uprooting of a live tree does not make it 
dry upand become dead wood instantaneously, the liberated 
individual continues in the state of embodiment till the past deeds 
that have brought him to, that instance of embodiment are 
completely liquidated. He lives a life of spiritual light and peace 
radiating sanctity and blessedness. He is indeed beyond good 
and evilfor he is not inwardly divided into what is and what 
ought to be. The roots of wickedness, namely, ignorance and | 
desire, are wholly annihilated in him. He is good by nature not 
by moral obligation. He lives communicating his perfection to 
allto the measure of their fitness for it. Heis the real Guru. 
He lives, but lives the Life Eternal here and now. His embodi- 
ment has ceased to be bondage. ‘‘ The framework of illusion ”’, 
as Sri Ramakrishna says, has become a “mansion of delight ”’. 


Sri Shankara and World-Thought 


I 


It is well-known that the spirit of metaphysics found its 
highest expression in three cultures, those of ancient Athens, 
Modern Germany and India. We are to record our homage 
to-day to one of tbe highest peaks of the Himalayas of Indian 
Metaphysics. What Sri Shankara contributed to world’s thought 
by way of metaphysics and its impact on the metaphysical plane 
of world’s thinking is our concern in this Seminar and we will 
do well to record our tribute with all the devoutness that the 
endeavour demands. What can be achieved is just an enuncia- 
tion of the lines of contribution and nothing approaching 
adequacy of treatment is to be looked for. 


II 


In all serious reflection, either in the field of science or 
philosophy, the human mind finds itself driven to the problems 
of appearance and reality. What impinges on human conscious- 
ness by way of sense-experience and the resultant formulations 
of common-sense discloses even on meagre scrutiny its status as 
merely apparent lacking the substance of truth. The distinction 
between the apparent and the real is almost the beginning of all 
serious thinking. It is this discovery that actually shocks man 
,into philosophizing, so much so, that Schopenhaner defined 
philosophy as the technique of getting ‘undeceived’. The 
greatest of the Greek Philosophers, Plato, developed a doctrine 
of reality, immutable and absolute, transcendent of the perishing 
particulars of sense-experience. The vision was there but its 
exposition, as subsequent European thought demonstrated, 
demanded a fuller and less mystifying articulation. It was given 
to the German mind to work outin a more rigorous fashion this 
fundamental insight. In Immanual Kant’s ‘ Critique of Pure 
Reason’ the distinction between the phenomenal and the real is 
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substantiated into a formidable structure of thought. To him 
the Western philosophical world owes its doctrine of appearance 
and reality. But Kant bequeathed a problem with which his 
successors had to labour hard. He left the nature of the real, 
the ‘things-in-themselves’ as he described it, empty of all 
positive characterization. His successors grouped after a tenable 
conception ofthe real and they were conjecturing that the 
transcendent reality may be the basic principle of consciousness 
itself, which functions empirically as the knowing self in man. 
Such an identification of the self as the noumenon would 
complete the doctrine of appearance and reality. In Shankara’s 
metaphysics, this solution reaches its definitive affirmation. The 
‘Tat’ is‘ Twam’ and whatever comes in the way of the identi- 
fication of the two is merely an appearance, a display of Maya. 

This is the celebrated doctrine of Maya and in Shankara’s 
showing it is a cardinal principle of all metaphysical thinking. 
It is increasingly realized by all serious students of metaphysics 
that the line of thought initiated by Plato, further developed by | 
Kant, reaches all-round fullness and clarity in the Vedanta of 
Shankara. One may mention Deussen as a conspicuous exponent 
of the role of Shankara’s marking the culmination cf this pere- 
nnial trend of metaphysics. 


If 


The issue between Realism and Idealism, or that between 
Matter and Spirit is a persistent one in philosophy. There is no 
age in which it has not entered into dialectical controversy. As 
it could be expected from his stand on ultimate reality as against 
appearance, Shankara champions the cause of spirit. That 
matter is ultimately unreal as matter is the conviction of all 
Idealism. But there is an outstanding distinctiveness in his 
approach in contrast to the position of the Buddhist Vigianavada 
and Berkeley in European Philosophy. In all his major works 
he defends the reality of the external world as against the 
arguments of Vijiiana-vada. This is markedly noticeable in his 
Sitra-Bhashya and Brihad-aranyaka-Bhashya. Only by ignoring 
this fact Shankara can be accused as a Buddhist in disguise. 
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Shankara’s polemics anticipates a great deal the Modern > 
Realistic refutation of Idealism by powerful Realists like G. E. 
Moore. What is the point of this stand of Shankara? If Idealism 
attempts to reduce the material world into the conditional Self, 
as represented by the Vijiana of Buddhism, the reduction is 
impossible according to Shankara. The conditioned Self itself 
Carries a great deal of the external world... Toexalt it to the 
status of metaphysical supremacy is a hasty and premature Idea- 
lism. Berkeley is no great success either. Apart from the refuta- 
tion f his position in recent Realism, Hume demolished the 
Idealism of his predecessor by his penetrating analysis of the 
Empirical Self. It seems to be that the Self to which Berkeley 
attempted to the reduce the external world is not less refutable. 
Shankara’s manner of establishing the sole reality of Spirit is, 
perhaps, unique in the history of Idealism. He demonstrates 
that empirical consciousness is rooted in a primordial misconcep- 
tion or Adhyasa. This Adhydsa sets up the empirical ego and 
that ego sets up the external world. That is the reason why he 
opens his Stitra-Bhashya with the pivotal elucidation of Adhyasa. 
Adhyasa mixes up the rea! and the unreal and projects the world 
of empirical selves and the physical universe. Between the two 
‘projections there is no difference in point of reality. Thus 
Shankara’s thought must be described as transcendent or, better 
still, absolute Idealism. Matter stands annulled from the stand- 
_ point of the infinite Self, the Atman. Thus Shankara’s Idealism 
cannot land in subjectivism or solipsism and it is one, for which, 
the finite and conditioned Self has melted away. The conven- 
tional absurdities of Idealism are transcended in this altitude of 
the Atman. Evenas the distinction between appearance and 
reality received its most satisfactory formulation in Shankara’s 
Philosophy, the Idealistic stand—point in metaphysics attains 
maturity of statement in it. 


IV 


Monism is one of the permanent points of view in Meta- 
physics. It has asserted itself against pluralism and dualism 
throughout the history of philosophy all over the world. In very 

5 
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ancient Greek thought it was championed by Parmenides. A little 
later it was propounded by Plotinus in the framework of a Mysti- 
cism, from which practically the whole of European Mysticism 
has sprung. In modern times it re-appeared in a rationalistic 
shape in the philosophy of Spinoza. Still later Hegel took it up 
and reshaped it into his philosophy of the absolute spirit. 
Shankara’s Philosophy is named Monism or better still non- 
dualism. Let us note these phases of Monism for marking out the 
specialities of Shankara’s thought. We do not have enough 
material on the philosophy of Parmenides. The fragments that 
survive Clearly make him out as affirming reality as one and 
eternal and denouncing plurality and temporality. The nature of 
the one reality is left considerably obscure. Plotinus is a master 
of Mysticism and his ecstatic adoration of the one is an inspi- 
ration rather than a rigorously worked out metaphysical system. 
Spinoza posits a single substance, God, and attributes to it an 
infinity of attributes. Of these, extension and thought are the 
two we can know as they represent the universalized essences of 
matter and mind. Spinoza is a great thinker and does not 
permit of cheap criticism. But still the crucial difficulty of his 
Monism lies in harmonising the plurality of attributes with the 
single substance of God. He denies neither the many attributes 
nor does he make Goda collective totality. The one reality 
seems to take in Swagata-Bedha, though it is free from Sajateeya 
and Vijateeya-Bheda. That extension, the abstract essence of 
matter, should be an integral element in the Divine unity 
materializes itsomewhat. The unity of the central substance 
does not seem to be well! preserved in this otherwise grand 
structure of Monism. Though the individual material entities 
and minds or selves do not enjoy any ontological solidity, 
materiality and thought enter into the inmost constitution of 
God-head. | 

It seems to be that though Spinoza had an unmistakably 
monistic intension, in the actual formulation of his thought he 
could not get rid of the pluralistic element altogether. 

Hegel remarks that Spinoza should not have deified the 
category of substance but should have ascended to that of the 
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‘subject’ or spirit. He himself develops a monism of the 
Absolute spirit. Hence his is an Idealistic monism. Hegel’s 
Absolute is the highest synthesis of a thesis and antithesis and 
each of the lower positions is such a synthesis of a still lower 
thesis and its antithesis. It isthe apex of a pyramid built of 
lower categories organized in terms of thesis, antithesis and 
synthesis. This dialectical presentation is characteristic of the 
entire system of Hegel. 

The true universal for Hegelianism is ‘concrete’ in the 
sense of being inclusive of diversities and Absolute is the highest 
ofconcrete universals. In other words, it is a unity in and 
through diversities. This, in Indian terminology, can only bea 
form of Bhedabheda and not pure Advaita. Swagata-Bheda is 
not eliminated but ‘sublated’ in the specially Hegelian sense of 
being suppressed and preserved. The Hegelian Absolute is not 
acosmic, Nishprapancha, but cosmic, Saprapancha. This is 
aconception similart that of Bharthr-prapancha, of which 
Shankara is highly critical. 

It is a highly qualified Advaita. Further, the Absolute of 
Hegel contains in itself a principle of ‘negativity’, by virtue of 
which it goes out of itself to its antithesis and returns to itself by 
overcoming the antithesis. All that is other than the absolute is 
generated out of itself and eventually re-absorbed into itself. It 
is this principle of negativity that accounts for the emergence of 
matter and the subsequent evolution of spirit out of it. It is 
evident that Hegel’s conception of reality is not absolutely and 
purely monistic but admits of diverse phases and elements co- 
ordinated into a single scheme. At best it can compare with 
Kashmir Saivism and anticipates somewhat Sri Aurobindo’s 

Philosophy. 
| Scbopenhaur poohpoohs Hegel a ‘great deal and offers 
his own version of Idealistic monism making ‘Will’ the central 
characteristic of the universal spirit. Will is so intimately 
blended with finite life that itis hardly possible to extricate it 
from the implication of finitude. 

In this ‘array of types of Monism, we find no system that 
rescues itself completely from the category of plurality. In 
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world’s thought Shankara’s Advaita is the only monism that 
excludes the ‘many’ completely. It is unique in point of purity 
and accords to all types of difference and dualism their rightful 
places in the realmof Maya. This distinctiveness should not be 
overlooked or diluted in anyway. The monistic impulse is 
carried to its culmination in the Advaita of Shankara. The 
Brahman of Shankara is Akhanda and Adviteeya. 

Unity may, by itself, be compatible with some diversity. In 
order to obviate even this much of tolerance of plurality, the 
school of Shankara styles itself non-dualism or Advaita. The 
negation of plurality is a cardinal point of the doctrine. 
| This extreme opposition to pluralism seems to be inevitably 
implied in the basic propositions of the system, its doctrine of 
appearance or Maya, its affirmation of the unreality of every- 
thing other than the Supreme Atman and the discernment of 
a basic principle of error or Adhyasa as governing the totality 
of human experience, cognitive, conative and emotional. 
Jiiatritwa, Kartritwa and Bhoktritwa and the consequent dissolu- 
tion of all that is temporal and material leave no room for 
a compromise with plurality. Internal distinctions such as that 
of parts or substance and attribute or cause and effect have no 
place in the seamless integrality of Brahman. | 

Thus the three lines of metaphysical thinking, the doctrine 
of appearance, Idealism and Monism converge into a grand 


consummation in the philosophy of Shankara. That its 


impact on world-thought is profound and far reaching. is un- 
doubted. But it is the sacred responsibility ofus, the devotees of 
Shankara, to make it more penetrating and vitalizing to justify 
Our devotion. The task isbegun and let us continue and 
amplify it and thus sanctify ourselves in the process. 


Vv 


The specific impact of Sri Shankara on the world-thought 
lies in his unique message which hasa revolutionizing potency. 
Before the advent of the Acharya human understanding took for 
granted the solid reality of the empirical world with all its 
materiality, temporality and manifoldness and was struggling to 
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rise through uncertain speculative reasoning to a Supreme 
principle, transcendent and infinite named Igwara or Brahman. 
The world was a hard certainty and the Divine was problematic 
needing demonstration. His entry to the philosophical scene 
altered profoundly the entire perspective. The Divine principle, 
was rescued from the realm of the problematic and was established 
as the impregnably primordial reality, as Satyasya satyam. The 
empirical order, prapancha was brought down to its legitimate 
status of the uncertain and the problematic. All subsequent meta- 
physics exercised itself in characterizing this elusive phenomenal 
order in precise terms. Sri Shankara’s contribution lies in this 
revolution of perspective. For him ‘Brahma satyam’ is the 
core of metaphysical certainty. May we not say that the 
proclamation of this paramount verity was the mission of his 
glorious incarnation ? 


Sri Shankara and the Brahma-sutras 


I 


Mimamsa is a reasoned consideration of Vedic revelation, 
according to the traditional account of the mapof knowledge, 
evidenced, for instance, in Madhusudana Saraswati’s Prasthana- 
Bheda, and it consists of two parts or phases called Purva 
Mimamsa and Uttara Mimamsa. The former engages itself 
in formulating decisive rules and conclusions concerning the 
earlier portion of the Vedas dealing with Dharma or scriptural 
system of actions. It received its final and authoritative 
embodiment in the treatise of Jaimini. The second part con- 
cerns itself with the later Upanishadic phase of Vedic revelation 
and its systematisation was the work of Badarayana or Vedavyasa 
in his Brahma-sutra. The distinctive character of this Mimamsa 
is that it consolidates the Upanishadic teaching about the 
Supreme Reality named Brahman and promulgates the pathway 
of knowledge or Jnana as the exclusive, paramount and final 
pathway for the achievement of the summum bonum of life. 
The common point in the two Mimamsas is that both of them 
are devoted to the explication of the import of the Vedas and 
that by way of rigorous argumentation and polemical vindica- 
tion. The Principal difference between them is that Purva- 
Mimamsa is action-centred and the Uttara Mimamsa_ is know- 
ledge-centred and the theme of the former is Dharma, while 
that of the latter is Brahman. 


Uttara-Mimamsa is also called Sareeraka-Mimamsa, in 
that it concerns itself with the Atman, the Ultimate spirit in 
all and as that spirit is the same as the ontological absolute or 
Brahman, it is also called Brahma-Mimamsa. The shortest 
and self-explanatory title of the discipline is Vedanta. 


Il 
The structure of the Brahma-sutra is superbly conceived. 
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The first chapter achieves a systematization of the teachings of 
the Upanishads as presenting Brahman as the ground of the 
Cosmos and as constituting ultimate reality. The chapter is 
fittingly designated Samanvayadhyaya. The second chapter 
named Avirodhadhyaya answers all actual and conceivable 
opposition to the philosophical position advanced in the first. 
Not content with the demonstration of the logical consistency of 
that thesis as against the fallacious objections, it undertakes a 
fairly full refutation of the metaphysical schools opposed to 
Vedanta in the manner of free and non-dogmatic critical 
examination. Thus the thesis concerning Brahman isestablished 
on logically firm and invulnerable foundations. The third 
chapter deals with the concept of Sadhana or planned human 
endeavour to realise the highest goal of life. All that is involved 
in the formulation of this Sadhana receives due attention and 
explanation in the chapter. The last chapter named Phaladhyaya 
elaborates the nature of that goal itself in clear terms bringing 
in, all the connected details. 

The upshot of the treatise is that Brahman is the ultimate 
reality, the realization of Brahman by way of knowledge is the 
toad to salvation and that salvation liesin the attainment of 
Brahman on the part of the soul of man through a process of 
integration. That consummation is the Supreme value that 
transcends all temporality. 


Il 


Such is the bare indication of the theme of the fundamental 
classic of Uttara Mimamsa. Shankara’s Commentary is the 
earliest one we have though he himself alludes to earlier com- 
mentaries for critical purposes. That so early a commentary 
should be so commanding in style and compass of accomplish- 
ment.is a standing wonder in the annals of Indian philosophy. 
It is difficult to word a proper homage to this magnificent 
work. Something humbler can be attempted with minimum 
pretensions. Shankara prefaces his commentary with an ostensi- 
bly factual description of the human predicament as involving a 
basic error Or misconception termed Adhyasa. The first four 
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sutras contain a general introduction to the sutras by the Sutra- 
kara himself and that receives interpretation from Shankara. 
After this preface on Adhyasa and the introductory four sutras, 
the commentary takes shape through the four Adhyayas. The 
positive doctrine of the Brahma-sutrais stated in two levels, 
according to Shankara, one provisional and preparatory and 
another final and conclusive. Brahman is sometimes represented 
inthe manner of the God or Iswara of Theism, investing it 
with the attributes of a personal God, creating, sustaining and 
withdrawing the Cosmos and possessing all the implied 
attributes such as omniscience and omnipotence. The second 
level conception is that it is pure infinite consciousness with no 
cosmic involvement and no attributes signifying personality. It 
is a pure impersonal Absolute. Similarly, the world order in 
the lower stratum of thought isa reality, subject to creation, 
evolution and dissolution through Divine agency. But from the 
higher point of view it is an appearance, not, of course, an 
inconceivable unreality, Asat, but not an irreducible ontological 
principle not subject to sublation by philosophical enlighten- 
ment. The proper word for its ontological status is ‘Mithya’. 
The individual soul described in philosophical parlance, as the 
Jiva, is other than, and subordinate to Brahman, subject to the 
“afflictions of the mundane order, from the provisional mode of 
appragsal. But in the higher plane of consideration, as all that 
constitutes its individuality and finitude belongs to its empirical 
personality, which is itself an extension of the world order that 
is ‘Mithya’, its essential being is absolutely one with that of 
Brahman understood in the higher view, as pure impersonal 
absolute consciousness. The line of demarcation between the 
individual self and the Supreme self is just a creation of the 
fundamental Adhyasa, even as the external worldis. The 
goal of life in this two-level metaphysical setting also admits of 
a similar two-level description. It is attainment of God without 
sharing His cosmic powers and functions according to the 
ordinary level. But the higher perspective inevitably sets up 
the ideal of the realisation of the utter identity, rather non- 
distinction, between the finite individual and the absolute spirit. 
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The pathway to the goal is devout meditation subsuming under 
itself the ethics of action to some extent according to the lower 
view. The final understanding is that Jnana or knowledge in its 
highest sense of intuitive insight or experience, ‘Avagati’, trans- 
cending meditation, intellection and mundane sense-experience 
is the pathway to the ideal truly conceived. It is a matter of 
immediate experientical recovery of the Supreme status. 


It isa fascinating task to trace Shankara’s thought on the 
Introduction to the science of Vedanta and his exposition of 
what he takes to be the higher level of Vedanta. This two-fold 
task occupies us in what follows. 


IV 

Why does Shankara preface his work with an account of 
Adhyasa ? This isan oft-asked question. Shankara’s reason is 
obvious. The first sutra initiates the process of comprehending 
Brahman. The need for that comprehension must exist and it 
must beexhibited that the lack of that comprehension is the 
entire basis of human bondage. It is not that we should seek to 
Know Brahman because we do not know it but that our not 
knowing it is the primordial source of all the maladies of 
finitehood. That human bondage is factual and not to be 
escaped from by mere enlightenment would remove the necessity 
for enlightenment. Inquiry into Brahman becomes a basic and 
absolute necessity only if allthe evil we are heir to is traceable 
to the ignorance of it- Hence ‘Adhyasa’ asthe Supreme causal 
power projecting all evil must be appropriately enunciated before 
undertaking the inquiry into the reality that Brahman is. 

The first sutra ‘Athato Brahma-jijnasa"! contains many 
significant elements. Atha meaning ‘then’ is obviously referring 
to some precondition of the inquiry in question. Shankara 
refutes the suggestion that Karma-Jijnasa is the precondition and 
formulates the precondition as consisting of ‘Nityanitya vastu 
viveka’, ‘Ihamutra-phala-bhoga-viraga’, ‘Samadi Sadhana- 
sampat’ and ‘Mumukshutva’. These four factors constitute 
the back-ground and antecedent to the inquiry into Brahman. 
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The word ‘Atah’ gives the reason for the inquiry. It is that the 
ends attainable through actions enjoined even by the Vedas are 
transient and do not rise to being the summum bonum of life. 
Hence the knowledge of Brahman should be sought. How can 
we seek to know Brahman? If it is absolutely unknown to us, 
the very desire to know it, will not arise and exploration into 
the totally unknown isan impossibility. If it is known to us, 
no inquiry is necessary: So the quest is either impossible or 
superfluous. Shankara answers that we already have an idea of 
Brahman, by the very etymology of the word and by scriptural 
declarations about it. Further, Brahman is one with our 
inmost self and that self is a matter of certitude by way of self- 
consciousness. The Self is the one entity that we cannot negate 
without self-contradiction. So the inquiry is not impossible. 
It is also not unnecessary for we have no determinate under- 
standing of Brahman. Endless confusion prevails in the field. 
Theories starting with pure materialism and rising up to the 
theistic view that Brahman is the Lord of the individual Atman 
are mentioned by Shankara. The view that Brahman is the 
same as the Atman is also recorded atthe end. A rational 
examination of these alternatives must be undertaken anda 
decisive and conclusive characterisation of the subject-matter 
must be arrived at. That is knowing Brahman and only that 
knowing can put an end to the evils born of error. Hence the 
inquiry into Brahman is both possible and necessary. 


The second sutra? offers a definition of Brahman to the 
effect that it is the source of the origin etc. of the world. 
Though the definition somewhat anticipates the cosmological 
argument making god the first uncaused cause of the totality of 
contingent phenomena forming the world, itis no speculative 
argument but just a reiteration of passages in scriptures such as 
the one in the Taittiriya Upanishad. The manner of this causality 
of Brahman is precisely determined in the course of the rest of 
the commentary. The final view is not affected by the absence of 
the terms, Tatastha-lakshana, Swaroopa-lakshana and Vivarta- 
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Vada, in the course of Shankara’s commentary. On the whole 
this sutra moves in the preparatory level of Vedanta as conceived 
by Shankara. 

The third sutra® points out that Brahman isthe source of 
scriptures, and scriptures constitute our source of knowledge 
concerning Brahman. 

Under the fourth Sutra* Shankara offers a major elucidation 
of his position in respect of the fundamental issue of Sadhana. 
As a preliminary clarification he rejects with such good reasons, 
the Prabhakara’s contention that verbal testimony only incul- 
cates imperatives and cannot communicate information about 
accomplished reality, so much so the position countered has 
Only historical interest in subsequent thought. The major issue 
discussed is whether action or knowledge is the means of spiritual 
release. The case for action is dismissed after a thorough discus- 
sion. The advocacy of action reappears taking a subtler form 
and is asserted that knowledge is also a mental action and 
nothing else. This gives Shankara an opportunity to discrimi- 
nate between willed thought in the form of meditation or 
contemplation and knowledge engendered bythe compulsiveness 
of evidence. It is the latter ‘Vastu-tantra’ cognition and not 
the ‘Purusha-tantra practice of the presence of the Divine that 
constitutes the knowledge that could effectuate man’s emancipa- 
tion. Such knowledge on its very rise ushers in perfection and 
nothing more remains to be achieved. If, in spite of knowledge 
man is still subject to the evils of bondage, it is proof positive, 
that genuine knowledge is not yet reached. So much, perhaps, 
suffices as a rough statement of the introductory affirmations in 
Shankara’s commentary on the Brahma-sutra. 


V 


_ Jt is of absorbing interest to watch Shankara rescuing the 
tenets of the higher and ultimate version of Vedanta, in his 
Conception, from the disproportionately large mass of ideas in 
the sutras belonging to the presumably preliminary level of 
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Vedanta. There are, according to him, some top level sutras 
wherein the Sutrakara effects the crucial ascent. Such sutras are 
small in number and are placed in extraordinarily central textual 
contexts. We shall consider some of them for bringing out the 
distinctive direction of the Vedantic philosophising of Shankara. 


(a) While introducing the 12th Sutra in (i pada) in the first 
chapter ‘Anandamayo Abhyasat’> Shankara outlines the distinc- 
tion between the two views of Brahman, the one, compatible 
with ignorance and enjoining meditations, attributing to it 
determining characteristics and the other cancelling ignorance 
and pertaining to authentic knowledge, conceiving it as the 
unconditioned and attributeless spirit: The Sutrakara, according 
to Shankara, makes the fundamental] decision in the Sutra (Na- 
sthanatopi parasya ubhaya lingam sarvatra hi’)® 3-2-11. The sruti 
may speak of Brahman in two voices, sometimes as Saguna and 
Saprapancha and at other times as Nirguna and Nishprapancha. 
But they are not to be accepted as equal in evidential 
quality and nor are weto accept the Saguna and Saprapancha 
view as the final truth explaining away the other alternative. 
Brahman is absolutely and intrinsically attributeless, formless, 
indeterminate and acosmic. Shankara would endorse Spinoza’s 
dictum that ‘all determination is negation’ and would discard 
that of Hegel denouncing ‘Pure Being’ as ‘Pure nothing’. 
Brahman therefore, is the Absolute and not God, in the 
language of Anglo-Saxon Idealism. 


(b) The ontological status of the external world or creation 
in so far as it is physical is an important philosophical issue. 
The second Sutra, as we have seen, posits the creation of world 
by Brahman. Shankara repeatedly affirms that the world-effect 
of Brahman is not ultimately real. It has apparent existence 
only and no noumenal status. This is brought out in two 
sections. 


Under the Sutra (2-1-14) ‘Tadananyatwam arambhana 
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sabdadibhyah’,’ it is argued that the effect must have some 
difference ‘Atisaya’ from the cause (2-1-6). Hence the world- 
order supposed to have evolved from Brahman is unreal. 
Shankara, while distinguishing the dream-world from the wak- 
ing-world, hastens to clarify that in final assessment the latter 
too lacks reality (3-2-4). This Idealistic denial of the reality of 
the world is further reinforced by a closer analysis of the causa- 
tion of the world. The world, as a system of contingent things 
and events, is aneffect on all accounts. It cannot originate 
from pure matter. Nor can it be the creation of an Extra-cosmic 
God. Shankara discards these possibilities after very thorough 
discussions (2~2-1° and 2-2-37°). The only alternative remain- 
ing is that Brahman is the material-cum-efficient cause of the 
world.’ This is stated very well by the Sutrakara (1-4-23).1° 
But there is an insuperable difficulty in explaining Brahman’s 
evolution into the cosmos. ‘Kritsna prasaktih niravayavatva 
sabdakopo va’ (2--1-26).’"" Does Brahman in its totality pass 
into the world? Its transcendence and super-cosmic reality stand 
given up in such a hypothesis. Does a part of Brahman become 
the world, while the rest of it continues in undamaged transc- 
endence and supercosmic glory? That would be attributing 
compositeness to Brahman rendering it itself a contingent 
system of effects. Compositeness is one of the admitted marks 
of aneffect. The dilemma forces rivision of the notion that 
Brahman is the world cause. The argument irresistibly recalls 
the criticism of the platonic doctrine of Ideas in Plato’s own 
dialogue, Parmenides. The only legitimate resolution of the 
deadlock is to hold that the world is just phenomenal, a distorted 
_ presentation of Brahman owing to the fecundity of Maya. 


(c) The position of the individual self, the Jiva, in relation 
to the Supreme Spirit, Brahman, is the central problem in 
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Vedanta. Shankara’s formulation of Vedanta stands or falls 
with the identity of the Jiva properly understood with Brahman, 
again, correctly understood. The issue is a little complicated 
by the Sutrakara resorting to distinguishing them in certain 
contexts, to taking the Jiva as an ‘Amsa’ of the other in certain 
Others and also asserting their total identity. Shankara himseif 
tells us that not merely the other philosophers but some Vedan- 
tins also affirm that the individual spirit is really other than the 
Supreme spirit (1-3-16). In this confusing state of affairs, 
Shankara naturally searches for the sutras that make a definitive 
pronouncement on this all-important issue. There is one Adhi- 
karana (1—4-19 to 22) wherein the much needed statement is 
fully obtained. The topic of discussion is the import of the great 
instruction of Yajnavalkya to Maitreyi (Brihadaranyaka). The 
section of the Upanishad speaks of the Atman primarily but 
attributes to it the status of Brahman. In other words some 
kind of identity is asserted. There are three ways of explaining 
the identity. One sage, Asmarathya, seems to have propounded 
the view that since all souls have originated from Brahman, the 
language of identity is adopted in the dialogue. Audulomi, on 
the other hand, opines that as the Jivatman merges in the 
Paramatman in the state of final liberation, such a language of 
identity is quite natural. Shankara takes the Sutrakara as 
rejecting both these positions. The first view takes the causal 
process of the Jivas arising from Brahman as real and the second 
admits identity as a state to be realized and thereby. implies the 
reality of states. Both are-inadmissible assumptions. There 
is no causation asa fact and there is no such thing asa real 
succession of states. The sage Kasakritsna is citied by Bada- 
rayana as Setting forth the third view which he himself admits 
at the true stand. According to it, the Paramatman or Brahman 
enters the individual and abides as his Atman. The Sutra reads 
‘Avasthiteh iti Kasakritsnah’..2 It is not a matter of mere 
pre-creation identity or post-mundane identity but timeless and 
stateless substantive identity. Shankara clinches the position 
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by saying that those who hold to any other view are guilty of 
three errors. 


1. They stultify Vedanta itself and thereby block the 
pathway to perfection which is of the nature of the 
flawless illumination flowing from Vedanta. 

2. Their description of moksha renders it artificial 
and transient. 

3. Their position cannot stand logical scrutiny. 


(d) Inthe order of conception the goal or goals precede 
the means and in the order of actualisation the means precedes 
the goal. Tothe question as to what constitutes the Supreme 
end of life Vedanta in general gives a single answer that it is 
the attainment of Brahman. The difficulties start from this 
point. The significance of the ‘attainment’ must be precisely 
determined. Shankara sees in the Sutras a clear enunciation that 
it is the merger into or identity with Brahman. But the identity 
is there as an eternal verity. Hence only the recognition of this 
identity through a nullification of the illusion of difference 
between the aspirant and the Divinity aspired after, can be 
the significance of attainment. The Sutrakara, according to 
Shankara, is clear that this realisation of non-difference is the 
summum bonum. He fixes up this interpretation taking his stand 
on one of the final sutras of the text. 


‘Avibhagena drstatwat’ (4-4-2).15 Sometimes] the Upa- 
nishads may employ the dualistic terminology in their accounts 
of the attainment of the goal. That is only a figurative mode 
of statement. The overwhelming evidence is unambiguous in 
its unitary purport. The Upanishadic passages such as ‘I am 
Brahman’, ‘that thou art’, ‘wherein he sees nothing else’, etc , 
are too numerous and emphatic in their non-dualistic import to 
be twisted away. This is perfectly intelligible. As bondage is 
a fabrication of the error of dualism, the liberation from it must 
be of the nature of a non-dualistic integration with the ultimate 
spirit. 
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This Moksha or liberation has no eschatological connotation 
for Shankara for the simple reason that embodiment is just a 
matter of misconception and with the removal of that miscon- 
ception all that has to be got rid of in liberation has been got 
rid of. But still owing to the momentum of antecedent delusion 
or of the Karma at the root of the circumstances of the present 
life in which Sadhana has brought about liberation, the world 
order of mundane actualities may present itself to the emanci- 
pated person, in spite of his being experientially established in 
non—dualistic realization. This interim position would remain 
till the complete liquidation of the traces of the delusion and 
karmic residue. Such a state of emancipation along with the 
lingering ‘lag’ of the past bereft of its delusive potency is what 
is called Jivan-mukti. In the Sutra-Bhashya, Shankara brings 
in this concept several times and three prominent mentionings of 
it may be noticed (1-1-4, 3-3-32 and 4~-1i-15). In the first 
passage the fundamental proposition that there isno embodiment — 
other than the misconception to that effect is advanced. 


“Na hyatmanah mithyajnanam 
Muktwa anyatah saégariratwam’’. 


The second passage makes the striking point that ‘tattwamasi’ 
(that thou art) cannot be construed to mean ‘ you will become 
Brahman after death’. The third passage maintains that the 
paradox of a person being really emancipated and still going 
through bodily existence with the attendant experiences is a fact 
of personal experience. ‘‘ How can the verdict of such authentic 
personal experience, be disputed on a priori grounds?” asks 
Shankara. ‘‘ Katham hi ekasya svahrdaya pratyayam Brahmat 
vedanam dehadharanam cha aparena pratikseptum éakyeta.” 


(ec) The last topic for our consideration is Sadhana. It has 
been pointed out already that the ultimate Sadhana leading to 
liberation is Jnana or knowledge. Itis not Karma, ritualistic 
and ethical action, nor is it upasana or devout meditation. It is 
cognitive realization of the final spiritual identity of Atman and 
Brahman, both the terms being divested of their popular Psycho- 
physical and Theistic associations. A decisive discernment in 
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this regard is a precondition for the apprehension of the import 
of ‘Tattwamasi’. Two Sutras bring out the nature of the 
Sadhana in question. 3 


‘* Purusharthotah sabdaditi Badarayanah ”’ (3-4-1) 


The content of that knowledge is also distinctly specified. 
«‘Atméti tipagachchanti grahayanti cha” (4-1-3).15 The 
Supreme one should be apprehended as one’s own inmost self. 

What could lead to this Jnana is also laid down in the 
Sutras according to Shankara. Karma is not to be totally 
rejected: in all possible senses. It is not the final means is the 
point of the assertion that karma is not the means to Moksha. 
That itis an indirect means of the means is not ruled out. 
There is the Sutra ‘Sarvapeksha cha yajnadi sruteh’ *® (3-4-26). 
Shankara clarifies that karma is required for the generation of 
knowledge and not as an integral supplement to knowledge, 
rendering the efficacy of the latter by itself partial. The immedi- 
ately following sutra lays down another equipment as required 
for the dawn of knowledge and it is said by Shankara to bea 
a more intimate means of Jnana. 


‘Samadyupetah syad---.---- > (3-4-27).17 This equipment 
consists of dispositional virtues such as the control of the sense, 
that of the mind, detachment from non-spiritual concerns, 
steadiness in the face of emotionally affecting conditions and 
contemplativeness. With this two-fold preparation, outer and 
inner, the aSpirant should launch himself towards the liberating 
illumination. 


That illumination itself consists of the stages, Sravana, 
Manana and Nididhyasana. There is a controversy in the later 
Advaitic tradition as to which of these is most important. In 
Shankara’s commentary itself there is no hint of such an 
uncertainity. Sravana is the assimilation of revelation. Manana 
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is ratiocination onthe data of Sravana, somewhat in the style 
of the Brahmasutra itself, ending in the stabilized conviction in 
the truth obtained from Sravana and Nididhyasana is continued 
contemplation of the truth so established. Now Sravana is 
introduced in the Sutra ‘Sastrayonitwat’ (1-]-3).'® 


‘ Manana”’ is indicated in the Sutra ‘ Sahakaryantara vidhih 
steeeees ’ (3-4-4).1® Nididhyasana is inculcated in the Sutra 
‘ Avrittirasakrt upadesat’ (4-1-1).2° Sravana leads to Manana 
which in its turn passes into Nididhyasana, and that culminates 
in what Shankara calls ‘ Avagati’ and ‘ Darsana’ (1-1-4 and 
4-1-1). This is immediate experience or direct realisation of 
the Brahman-Atman identity. There is one totally unexpected 
but highly agreeable complication introduced at this stage. 
Badarayana and Shankara posit that this ultimate unitary vision 
takes place when the aspirant is ina particular state which is 
named Samradhana by the former and is interpreted as Bhakti, 
Dhyana and Pranidhana by Shankara.” This admission of the 
attitude of worship at this climax of the spiritual questis a 
surprise. One could understand Bhakti, devout contemplation 
and surrender in the approach to the lower Brahman or Iswara. 
But Shankara is unambiguous in his declaration that Bhakti is 
the state in which the visionof the higher, unqualified and 
Acosmic Brahman takes place. His words are ‘Enam Atmanam 
nirasta-samasta-prapancham-avyaktam samradhanakale pasyanti 
yoginah. Samradhanancha Bhakti-Dhyana-Pranidhanadyanu- 
sthanam’ (3-2-24).7? It is impossible to do away with this 
recognition of Bhakti on the part of Shankara at the very summit 
of the human endeavour after the Impersonal Absolute. The 
Sutrakara uses the right word ‘Samradhana’ and support himself 
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with the authority of Srutiand Smriti. Shankara, the great 
commentator, exhibits noble fidelity to his original and says 
nothing to withdraw or weaken this exaltation of Bhakti. 
‘Bhakti’ deserves to be the last word in our homage to Sri 
Shankara. | 


‘Nett, Netw’ 


I 


In all mystical philosophies such as that of Plotinus, Theo- 
logical Systems as that of Saint Thomas Acquinas and Idealistic 
Monisms like that of Shankara, the approach to the absolute 
reality comes to be formulated in negative terms. The reason 
for this inclination is obvious. Human thought and language 
arise in empirical consciousness and are forged in relation to 
objects and situations obtaining in the materialistic and plura- 
listic order of experience. Hence no affirmative characterisa- 
tion of the super-empirical ultimate in terms relative to that 
order is possible. But an ascent to the absolute must be 
effected. The only alternative method of access to that altitude 
should be by negation.. The self-cancellation of the lower is 
the way to the attainment of transcendent. This mode of 
progress through negation is best exemplified in the Advaita of 
Shankara and a study of his procedure is found to shed illumina- 
tion on the entire methodology of transcendentalism. | 


II 


Shankara enters the Indian philosophical scene not as an 
originator of a new line of thought but asa commentator, 
whatever be his intellectual brilliance and spiritual profundity. 
Allhis astounding powers of intellect and intuition and his 
jnimitable scholarship are devoutly harnessed to the elucidation, 
thorough and penetrating, of the perennial classics of vedanta, 
the Upanishads, the Brahma-sutra and the Bhagavad-gita. It is 
in the course of his interpretation of these texts, that the 
negative mode of designating the ultimate principle acquires 
substantiation. While all these texts illustrate and embody the 
method, it is particularly in the Upanishads, the really founda- 
tional authority, that the method is inculcated in a great variety 
of ways. Inexplaining these Shankara presents the negative 
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approach to the absolute in all requisite amplitude. Among the 
Upanishads, the greatest and the longest one, the Brihadaranyaka 
is the focal classic for the purpose. The formula of ‘Neti, Neti’ 
is its characteristic contribution. We will do well in attending 
to Shankara’s exposition of the formula, bothin the commentary 
on the Upanishad and in the connected discussions in his inter- 
pretation of the Brahma-sutra. | 


Ul 


There are two arresting features in this connection in the 
Brihadaranyaka. Inthe first place, the ‘Neti, Neti’ passage is 
not found in any other Upanishad and is unique to this Upani- 
shad. In the second place, it occurs five times in the Upanishad.* 
We can make out thereby that it is both special and pervasively 
fundamental to it. In the traditional exegetical estimate, it 
enjoys both Apirvata and Abhydsa. It appears that the first 
enunciation of the principle is of the greatest importance and 
the subsequent incorporation of it in the course of the wide 
ranging Upanishad is just confirmatory of its importance and 
almost borders on formal acknowledgement. 


It is necessary to go through the first passage in some 
detail. It is the concluding part of a section (Brahmana) 
named Mirthamirta Brahmana. It opens with the declaration 
that Brahman has two forms (Ripa), gross (Mirta) and subtle 
(Amiurta). The two forms are analysed into two sets of 
factors, composing the framework of the external world and that 
of the corresponding individual personality. The details of 
these factors are not of importance for our purpose on hand. 
All that is essential to note is that two forms are ascribed to 
Brahman, the gross and the subtle, and each form finds embodi- 
ment both in the Cosmos and the individual living being. The 
discourse proceeds thence to the heart of the teaching. It 
declares ‘‘Neti, Neti’’ ‘‘Not thus, Not thus’®. What could this 
mean? It manifestly signifies an emphatic negation. It is 
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further asserted ‘‘that there is no other transcending this’’. 
Brahman is proclaimed as the ‘reality of realities’. 


Let us follow the elucidation of Shankara in the commentary 
on the Upanishad and also his detailed discussion in Brahma- 
sutra, 3-2-22. 


(a) What is it that is negated? It cannot be both Brahman 
_and the forms predicated of it. Such a total negation would be 
absurd, for all negation requires an affirmative basis.2, Nor can 
Brahman, the same as the Atman, be negated as it isa self- 
established and self-luminous reality. It is the pre-supposition 
of all cognitive affirmations and negations. The negation, in 
so far as it is the exercise of cognitive consciousness, is itself 
based on it. The ‘Contingent’ phenomena can be negated as 
their non-existence is conceivable. The self is a ‘necessary’ 
entity in the sense that its opposite is self-contradictory. The 
forms attributed to it can be negated without self-contradiction. 
But why does the sacred text attribute forms to it and then 
negate them? There is a strong reason behind the procedure: 
The manifold of existence given in empirical consciousness, is 
first of all denied independent reality. It has no being outside 
Brahman as supposed in popular understanding. And then its 
existence in Brahman as its attribute or form or mode is als® 
denied. That way a total negation of the phenomenal is 
achieved. The procedure of the Upanishads in this connection 
is perfectly suited for achieving such a completeness of negation. 


(b) Why should predication of forms to Brahman be dis- 
carded? Principally there are two reasons. The categories of 
thought and speech apply validly to the objects of experience 
and the Atman-Brahman is never an object. It is ‘Avishaydntah 
pati’, meaning it does not fall into the realm of objects but 
constitutes the transcendent subject. Further, all our catagories 
of conception and verbalization apply to the pluralistic world 
of mundane experience and cannot signify the absolute self 
devoid of all plurality. Inthis predicament the only way of 
thinking and utterance that can serve to lead us to Brahman is 


2 Brahma-sutra : 2-2-31, 2-3-7, 3-2-22 


‘NETI NETI ie 


the negative one by which the empirical encrustation on 
Brahman may be removed and the self-luminous reality may be 
allowed to shine irrepressibly in our consciousness unobstructed. 

(c) Why does the Upanishad employ two negations? The 
superficial justification would be that the gross and subtle attri- 
butions are cancelled by the two negations. The deeper and 
radical interpretation would bethat the repetition serves to 
repudiate all possible predications. This is a consummate 
technique of the text to do away with all positive characterisa- 
tions. 

(d) The Upanishad leaves us in no doubt that it is perpet- 
rating no Nihilism. ‘There is no other, transcending this’. 
This statement means that everything other than Brahman isa 
fictitious construction destined to passaway on the dawn of 
enlightenment. This positive intent in Spite of the negative 
characterisation is brought out in the conclusion that 
Brahman is the ‘‘Reality of realities”, ‘‘satyasya satyam’’. 

(e) Shankara discerns an alternative and deeper import of 
the statement, ‘‘thereis no other, transcending this’’. He 
understands it to mean that there is no way of indicating 
Brahman other than and superior to the negative process of 
- denying the cosmic manifold. His words are crisp and clear 
**Nahi prapancha pratishedha-roopadesanat Anyat param Adesanam 
Brahmano Asti’. That only whena conditional presentation 
of Brahman mixed with error is enough for the purpose on hand 
the Upanishads advance a positive characterisation is his consi- 
dered observation.’ | 

Nothing more seems be needed to emphasise the ultimate 
status of ‘Neti, Neti’ as the presentation of the essential nature 
of Brahman. : 


IV 


Human thought and words are bound up with the pluralistic 
and objective world of phenomena. They cannot. be instru- 
mental in cognizing and indicating the ultimate principle, 


3: Sutra-Bhasya : 3-3-22 
4. Bri-Bhasya : 2-2-6 
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which is both the ultimate subject and absolutely free from 
plurality of all kinds. But it isnot something which can be 
negated for it is the substratum of all experience and knowledge 
including our negative judgements. It is eternally given in 
self-consciousness. It is an indisputable reality and it cannot 
be positively affirmed by the inherently vitiated modes of 
thought and speech. Hence the way, nay, the only way, to it is 
the removal of the fictitious super-structure imposed on it by the 
radical error of human understanding. World-cancellation is 
the most authentic apprehension of the Absolute. ‘Nahi Prapan- 
cha-pratishedha Roopa-Desanat Anyat param Brahmano Adesanam 
Asti’. Human bondage is, in essence, the super-structure in 
question and its dismissal through enlightenment by way of 
‘Neti, Neti’ is man’s supreme emancipation. ; 
Such is the crux of philosophical position. 


V 


There is some complication in post-Shankara Advaita on 
this question. Samkeshepa Sareeraka of Sarvajnatma Muni 
attributes the view of the primacy and ultimacy of the negative 
propositions of the Sruti to some Advaitin, whom. one of his 
commentators identifies as Mandana and vigorously contro- 
verts it upholding the supremacy of affirmative texts such as 
‘ Tattwamasi’. The negations are held as accessory clarifications: 
The work commends another Advaitin as sharing this estimate, 
who seems to have regarded the negations as just restatements of 
the negative implications of the inclusive and primary affirma- 
tions. The later Advaitin is identified by the commentator as 
Padmapada.®> But Sarvajnatma Muni apparently violates 
Shankara’s assertion in the Sutra-Bhashya that there is no way 
of indicating Brahman other than the negation of the world and 
that in the Brihadaranyaka Bhashya that the fundamental nature 
of Brahman is signified by the negative texts such as ‘ Neti, 
Neti’ and positive texts can present only the conditioned 
Brahman. Inthe later context the positive texts adduced by 


5. Ref. Samkshepa Sareeraka—Chapter I Verses 250-263. 
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Shankara as instances are ‘ Vijnanam Anandam Brahma’ and 
* Vijnanaghana Eva Brahmatma’. Traditional scholars may try 
to get over the difficulty by insisting that the positive texts 
mentioned are not ‘Mahavakyas’ and that in relation to 
Mahavakyas, such as ‘ TJattwamasi’ and ‘ Aham Brahmasmi’ ‘ Neti, 
Neti’ can function only in an accessory capacity. That 
Shankara placed the ‘ mahavakyas’ above ‘ Neti, Neti’ and the 
other affirmative texts such as the ones he adduces are lower than 
itis an arbitrary contention without a shred of evidence in 
Shankara’s interpretations. Further, the Sutra-Bhashya passage 
that there is no way of instruction about Brahman other than 
and superior tothe negation of the phenomenal order offers 
insuperable difficulty for devices to get over the primacy of the 
negative approach. 


A closer attention to the ‘Mabavakyas’ strengthens this con- 
clusion remarkably. A Mahavakya is an identity—proposition 
in which the subject-term reters to the cognizing self and the 
Predicate signifies Brahman. Thetwo cannot be identified as 
they appear to the first look, on the surface. The predication 
of Brahman-hood has to knock-out in the notion of the self all 
that is incompatible with Brahman-bood. In reality even the 
supposedly affirmative Mahavakya such as ‘ Aham Brahmasmi’ 
exhibits a fundamentally negative character. Sureswara eluci- 
dates that Mahavakya precisely in this manner. The serpent 
in the standard illusion is described as the rope in the correcting 
judgement for purposes of negating the illusory serpent in its 
substratum, the rope. The apparently affirmative statementisa 
cancellation-statement.? In ‘Iam Brahman’, the ‘I’ is pruned 
down to its essential nature by virtue of the identification pro- 
pounded. In the traditional Advaitic terminology this is a case 
of ‘ Badhartha-Sadmanadhi-Karanya’, apposition or co-ordination 
with a Negative purport.® 


6. Note—tThis possibility was suggested by Prof. Hiriyanna in the course 
of a personal discussion. 

7. Sureswara’s Naishkarmya-Siddhi, Chapter 11I—Verse 29, 

8. Sutra-Bhasya 3-3-9 
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The position is not altered in the case of the other equally 
great Mahavakya, ‘‘ Tat-Twa-masi’’. Shankara himself includes 
it in the category of identification for purposes of negation. He 
lists four modes of ‘ Samanddhikaranya’ apposition of equation. 


(a) Substantive-and-adjectival relation = Viseshya-Viseshana 
(b) Terminological equation = Ekatwa 

(c) Superimposition—Adhyasa 

(d) Sublation or cancellation— Apavada 


It is pertinently revealing that he assigns ‘ Jattwamasi’ to 
the last tvpe of co-ordinate apposition. This would have been 
enough by itself to establish the negative character of the identi- 
fication that obtains in ‘ TZattwamasi’ in his view. 

But he goes further and furnishes a fuller and more forceful 
demonstration of the negative mode of the import involved. 
In the penetrating shorter and independent treatise (Prakarana 
Grantha), Upadesa Sahasri, we have the following.® 

TESST: HLAMTCATA CAS BSS TARA ALTAT | 
gfacarneamieacd artaatyzyrafe | 
Udy Afateagd waqay ged II 


The term ‘ Tat’ has the meaning of the term ‘7wam’. The 
term ‘ Twam’ has the meaning of the term ‘ Tat’, Thus the two 
together subJate the ‘subjection to evil’ in the connotation of 
‘Twam’ and ‘ non-self-hood’ in the connotation of the term 
‘ Tat’. By virtue of the identity propounded, each term mutually 
works out in relation to the other, the principle of ‘Neti, Neti’. 
The elucidation instals ‘Neti, Neti’ in the very core of 
‘ Tattwamasi’. Nothing more seems to be necessary for sub- 
stantiating the completeness and finality of the ‘ Neti, Neti’ 
procedure. 


g. Upadesa Sahasri—Verse portion-Chapter 18—verses 197-198 


Sarvam Khalvidam Brahma 


The above declaration occurs in the celebrated Sandilya Vidya 
of the great Chhandogya Upanisad. The present note attempts 
to make out its exact significance in the light of Sri Sarhkara’s 
elucidation. 

(1) Its primary import is monistic. It discards the mundane 
conception of a plurality of reals. It posits a single reality. 
«The all’ and ‘Brahman’ are identified or integrated into a 
unitary ontological category. 

(2) But there can be a lower monism and a higher monism. 
One may think of the universe asthe configuration of a basic 
material or physical category or think of it as the manifestation 
of a self or consciousness. The statement opts for the higher 
monism. : 

(3) Brahman is the Upanisadic term for the Absolute Spirit 
or Consciousness, Consciousness transcending all finitude, ‘‘ It is 
immutable consciousness free from all limitations ’’, so does the 
Taittiriya Upanisad define it! The identification advanced by 
our text must be sharply distinguished from the lower idealism, 
such as that Vijidna vada in Buddhism or the earlier Berkeley in 
western thought. The external world is not made out to be 
simply a projection or simple ideation of the finite and indivi- 
dual self. It is not a solipsism that is presented here. It is, if 
we may Say so, a higher idealism, for which the external world 
is one with the Supreme Self. 

So the position advanced is at once a higher monism and a 
higher idealism. It is not a Naturalistic Monism or Subjective 
Idealism. So much by way of preliminary clarification. We 
have to move forward for further clarification. 

(4) What is the nature of the identity that is affirmed here? 
Is it a simple equation, signifying that world is Brahman and 
Brahman is the world, with no residuai dimension at both ends? 


1. a4 ale Sara aa 
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That would. be simple pantheism for which Brahman in its 
entirety has become the world- Samkara argues vigorously 
against such a crude pantheism, because it stultifies Divine 
Transcendence. The undesirable implication is named ‘‘Kritshna 
Prasakti’’? by Badarayana. The identification is not the merging 
of the ultimate Atman into the empirical manifold of the world, 
but the other way. It assimilates the world into the supreme. 
In the unified scheme Brahman appropriates the cosmos and not 
that it appropriates Brahman. The position supersedes the 
apparent pantheism of the text. The text seems to be very weil 
interpreted in the Gita. Arjuna exclaims ‘’ You are all, because 
You fully appropriate all” —a@ aarcarfs aatsfa aa : ! 


(5) Now the question arises whether the pluralistic world 
taken as identical with Brahman, though not exhausting it r 
co-extensive with it, remains anirreducible part thereof. In 
such a conception we have Monism, no doubt, but a Monism 
for which the ultimate unitary spirit is no unqualified entity, 
bearing within itself, as it does, the cosmic plurality as an 
irreducible but integral aspect. Such a possibility is countered 
by Badarayana himself by one expression®—niravayavatva sabda- 
kopaand Samkara substantiates the rejection. The ultimate 
being cannot have internal distinction, tama 4z, even as it 
cannot have aurdia 4¥e and faardta He. It can be no aggre- 
gation of parts and cannot have internal differentiations such as 
agent and action, or part and whole, or substance and quality, 
or cause andeffect. In such a seamless unity, how can we admit 
Brahman and its aspects of the world? There can be no ‘and’ in 
the situation. To import these empirical distinctlons into it 
would finally lead to its dissipation as Brahman. Hence the 
identification must be construed as the negation of the pluralistic 
universe leaving the other term, the Absolute-in-itself. It is for 
the negation of the ‘ many’ that the Sruti identifies the ‘one’ and 
the ‘many’. This expository contrivance serves the purpose 
magnificently. Samkara leaves us in no doubt as to how he 


2. Br. St, 2-1-26 
Sah ids 
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understands the text. He explicitly lays down the interpretative 
procedure—aq aafa ararafaaced nosaafaarcar armataar ufa- 
qTzaTax_ 1—Br. Sa 1-3-1.! 

Hence the traditional line condensing the Advaitic position 
aa acd wmfaeat records the fundamental insight embodied in 
aa uafead aa on the interpretation of the Acharya. 


4. There is a fine elucidation of the whole position in Samkara’s 
comments on a concordant passage— 


q arsnoeafafaey fafaa arear faaa: 1) fe afe? afaaraad aragaed 
faaar ufaarcara: aaAda araaayd areata aradacafafe | aay afeqareey 


Sqateaaaacaes: Haamaraafea 7 Saez 
5. Br. Su. Bhasya—1-1-3 


Sankara on Buddhistic Metaphysics 


The message of the Buddha is accorded great veneration in 
India at the presenttime. It is praised for its rationalism, its 
freedom from superstition and ritualism and its exalted ethics 
of universal compassion. There is repeated expression of regret 
over its disappearance in medieval India and a jubilant hope is 
entertained over the prospects of its revival in the land of its. 
origin. The time-honoured belief that the forms of thought that 
superseded it have incorporated into themselves all the elements 
of lasting value in it is not given due recognition. The humani- 
stic ethics and the dissolution of the rigid caste order have 
undoubtedly passed into the main stream of the Bhakti move- 
ment. The specific symbolism and ritualism of medieval 
Buddhism is not considered as its main attraction by the reviva- 
lists. The strictly metaphysical element, the intellectua] core 
of Buddhism is what seems to exercise fascination. The 
classical Hindu thought attacked precisely this philosophica 
part of Buddhism. In anything like an honest and systematic 
effort at the re-affirmation of Buddhist philosophy, a serious 
examination of the criticism of Buddhist philosophy by the 
thinkers like Kumarila, Sankara and Vachaspati is called for. 
One of two conclusions is possible. It may beestablished that 
the Hindu philosophers misunderstood the principles of 
Buddhist thought or that their criticism is faulty and irrational. 
If this critical labour of answering the Hindu refutation of 
Buddhism is not discharged properly the movement of 
Buddhistic revival would lack intellectual substance whatever 
may be its sentimental exuberance. The first stage in the per- 
formance of this essential task is to formulate precisely the lines 
of refutation to be countered. Sankara is an outstanding repre- 
sentative of the Vedanta critics of Buddhism. In the present 
essay his criticism of Buddhism is sought to be briefly restated. 
His adverse reflections on Buddhistic philosophy are scattered 
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in many of his works, Something like aclear and comprehen- 
sive criticism is given in his commentary on Brihadaranyaka. 
But the fullest examination is conducted in his Sutra Bhashya 
where a special section is devoted to the examination of the non- 
vedantic schools of thought. The following is an attempt to 
restate his fundamental criticisms, as formulated in Sutra 
Bhashya. In the opening sentences Sankara designates 
Buddhism as the ‘Sarva vainasika’ schools, as one that propounds 
complete annihilation. The designation might imply an evalua- 
tion of the Buddhistic ontology as well as axiology. He notes 
that there are three principal schools of Buddhism. The first 
school comprising of Vaibhashika and Sutrantika is really 
constitutive of one inclusive trend and is called ‘Sarvasti vada’. 
The term signifies realism. Acceptance of the reality of ‘all’ 
really connotes the acceptance of the reality of the external 
objective world. The name distinguishes the school from the 
subjectivist school which denies the reality of the objective 
world. The second school admits the sole reality of ‘Vijnana’ 
Or consciousness. This is pure subjectivism. The third school 
asserts that all, the subjective world as well as the objective, is 
‘Sunya’. The term ‘Sunya’ has engendered diverse interpreta- 
tions of late. For Sankara it signifies the anti-thesis of ‘Astitwa’ 
or being and his criticism confirms that he understood it in the 
nihilistic and not in the transcendentalist sense. 

It may be said at the outset that Sankara’s criticism of 
Sarvastivada is elaborate and applies to both Vaibhashika and 
Sautrantika schools which are identical ontologically whatever 
their differences in epistemology and his analysis and refutation 
of Vijnanavada is also thorough. Only Sunyavada he considers 
as not worthy of the labour of refutation and offers only one 
fundamental argument against it. 


Sarvastivada 


This school admits the psychical and physical worlds. It 
regards the physical world as constituted of the four elements, 
earth, water, fireand air. The atoms of these elements with 
their distinctive properties combine into aggregates and they 
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form the outer physical universe. Analogously the subjective 
and psychical world is also anaggregate composed of five factors 
called the Skandhas. They are form (rupa), consciousness 
(vijnana), feeling of pleasure and pain (vedana), conception 
(samjna), and the passions (Sanskara). It is easy to see that the 
factors comprise of the body, mind and the three aspects of the 
mind, feeling, cognition and volition. This psychical aggregate 
Constitutes personality. 

After this reference to the central contention of the Sarvasti- 
vada that both the subject and object in the universe are of the 
nature of aggregates or compounds with no central abiding core 
of unitary being, Sankara proceeds to frame his criticism. 


I 


This first cnarge is taken over from his argument against 
the previously examined accounts of cosmic causation. He urges 
that the aggregation of elements whether subjective or objective 
needs a controlling cosmic intelligence. The non-postulation of 
such a principle renders the contingent origination of aggregates 
inexplicable. If the non-conscious elements are responsible for 
the process, the process must be unoriginated and ever-lasting. 
If it has a beginning only a self-conscious spirit must in its 
freedom initiate it. All the consciousness that is part of the 
actual world is admitted to be an effect and hence could not 
initiate the process of causation. The causal nexus is not con- 
ceived as an abiding system transcending the particular forma- 
tion. The constitutive factors being regarded as _ perishing 
particulars are incapable of action for action requires the 
persistance of the agent. Thus the aggregation of the component 
factors fundamental] to the view is definitely unaccountable. The 
principle of the argument is simple. Creative activity and 
causation are the functions of spirit. Nothing unconscious can 
by itself be creatlve. Buddhism along with all schools of 
materialism seems to attribute causal efficiency to what is non- 
spiritual. This tendency is due to the neglect to analyse the impli- 
cations of causation. Either causation is a subjective illusion or 
there is a spiritual principle in nature manifesting itself through 
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the cosmic order inclusive of causation. The principle of 
causation is a demand of the reasoning intellect and to the 
extent to which we admit casuation to be objective and real, we 
must admit the objectivity of a cosmic intelligence. 


il 


Sankara represents the Sarvastivadin as re-affrming his 
position. He is made to contend that no abiding spirit is needed 
to function through cosmic causation. The world process is a 
flux It proceeds from stage to stage. If we take a total 
perspective we find it to be a clinical process. Ignorance 
generates passions, passions generate consciousness. Conscious- 
ness generates names and forms. They bring about the senses. 
Hence follow sense-contacts. The contacts generate sensations. 
They lead to craving. Craving leads to effort: Efforts leads to 
being. Being brings about birth, old age, death, sorrow, grief, 
misery and mental agony. The number of the items of the 
series or their definition is not of importance. We have here 
a chain of life-phases and it is a process that cyclically 
perpetuates itself. As the basis of this life-flux the aggregation 
of elements is to be postulated. 


Sankara pronounces this restatement as ineffective in 
meeting the criticism. This progression of states may account 
for the emergence of the varied conditions of the life-cycle. But 
it does not account for the basic aggregation of elements in the 
subjective and objective spheres. It has been argued that the 
combination of elements is necessary for this life-flux and hence 
must be postulated. While the necessity for postulating the 
combination may be accepted, there is still the need to explain 
how this combination is brought about. The ground of the 
possibility of combination must be explained, whatever the need 
for the combination ina particular account of the life-cycle. 
The combination of atoms to produce the cosmic structure, even 
onthe supposition of their permanence and the existence of 
supporting individual selves, has been demonstrated to be 
impossible in the refutation of Vaiseshika theory. In the present 
theory which admits no supporting selves and conceives of atoms 

7 
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as perishing the combination is impossible a fortiori. Is the 
life-cycle itseif the ground of the combination? Then it could 
not be based on that combination as supposed. If it is held 
that the aggregates produce other aggregates, the life-cycle 
beginning with ignorance falls within these aggregates and this 
continuous series of aggregates is what forms the cosmos, further 
clarification is called for. Does an aggregate produce its own 
kind or does it produce simply another aggregate of some kind ? 
On the first alternative transmigration of the individual, from one 
Species to another as admitted by the schools is ruled out. On 
the second interpretation the aggregate of one kind must produce 
in its place an aggregate of another kind and then another 
aggregate must come about with no law of sequence or regularity 
of succession. Either transmigration is impossible or in the same 
life unpredictable succession of different life-possibilities 
must occur. 


iii 


Further the combination of the basic elements cannot be the 
cause of either worldly experience of. pleasure or emancipation. 
Both these processes are possible only for a self which lives 
continuously from the stage of aspiration to that of fulfilment. 
If a persistent aspirant is not admitted neither secular enjoy- 
ment nor the religious ideal of emancipation is conceivable. 


Continuity of personality between the phase of felt need 
and that of achieved satisfaction is necessary for any process of 
self-fulfilment. 


IV 


The causal series starting from ignorance was admitted as 
possible and the impossibility of accounting for the necessary 
combination of elements was demonstrated. Now that provi- 
sional] admission is withdrawn. Causation cannot be consistently 
explained by the Buddhistic philosophers of Sarvastivada. The 
units constituting the causal series are taken as momentary, as 
perishing particulars. As the effect arises, the cause perishes. 
With this hypothesis forming the pivot of the school it is 
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impossible to combine the assertion of causal connection. What 
perishes in the previous moment cannot produce what arises 
in the next moment. What is annihilated already cannot 
discharge the causal function. If it exists while being productive 
of the new factor it cannot be conceived as momentary. It 
must be before causing the new and must be while causing it. 
It may be urged that the existing of the cause is itself the causal 
function and that no distinction between being and operation is 
to be made. Even than the effect must bear within itself the 
character of the cause. In other words the cause must persist 
as embodied in the effect. That would militate against 
momentariness. If the effect does not incorporate into itself 
the cause, as there is no necessary continuity between cause and 
effect, any effect can arise from any cause. Further how to 
conceive of origination and destruction? Are they the essential 
being of things? If they were the words ‘origination and 
destruction’, would be synonymous with the names of things. 
It they are qualifications of things, features making a difference 
to the essential being of things, then that being running through 
the states of origination, continuance and destruction would 
transcend all of them and would noi be a perishing and momen- 
tary entity. If the entity is different from them it would be 
something not affected by them and so permanent. If by origin 
and end, only appearance and disappearance of things to 
consciousness are meant they would be subjective and the object 
of consciousness would be originless and endless. Thus causal 
connection between factors conceived as momentary is utterly 
unthinkable. If, on the other hand, causation is not admitted, 
the conception of life as a series of causally determining phases 
would have to be given up: How the Buddhist could speak of 
the causal nexus and at the same time deny all permanance is 
really incomprehensible. 


V 


Three forms of non-being are allowed as permanent while 
all else is asserted to be momentary. They are natural destruc- 
tion, destruction voluntarily effected and Akasa. The contention 
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is that these three are not temporal and are not positive in 
character. Only what is of the nature of non-existence can be 
non-temporal. All that is positive, is momentary. Now the 
two forms of destruction are by no means negative in nature. 
Everything that ends, ends into something that is positive in 
nature. The entity that is supposed to be annihilated, first 
transforms itself into some other form of being. There is no mere 
annihilation as such. What is ended is recognized as continuing 
in existence in what succeeds the ending of the entity. The 
factor that emerges out of every destruction, contains ina new 
form the substance destroyed. In some cases this phenomenon 
of the survival of what is destroyed is obvious. In other cases 
it has to be construed on the analogy of obvious cases. Neither 
the series, nor the units composing the series is ever subject to 
total annihilation. Further Akasa or space is no mere empti 
ness. Space as such isnot emptiness. Parts of space may be 
so. Thus the states of being filled or empty are determinations 
of space and not constitutive of space. In Buddhistic scriptures 
themselves the positive character of space as the locus of other 
elements is recognized. Thus the three categories are not 
negative in character. The temporal or non-temporal characters 
of sheer non-entities cannot be spoken of. They must be posi- 
tively constituted substances to bear the properties ascribed 


VI 


Now the Buddhists affirm the momentariness of all exist- 
ence. This doctrine is contrary to the fact of memory which 
establishes the continuity of the remembering consciousness. 
With regard to an external object, it-is possible that recognition 
and the consequent affirmation of its continuity may just be due 
to similarity of two objects. But even that mistaking of simila- 
rity for sameness needs an identical observer. The explanation 
breaks down when applied to consciousness cognisant of its 
persistence. The mistaking of similarity for sameness presup- 
poses the sameness of the observing consciousness. 
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VII 


The discussion of causation is taken up again. In the first 
place, if the cause perishes before producing the effect, its non- 
being must be held the cause. Non-being cannot have any 
causal power. Non-being of anything cannot give rise to the 
being of aspecific entity. It must be the non-being of the so 
called cause that could doso. This would amount to making 
distinctions within non-being, thereby converting it into a form 
of being. If any entity could arise from non-being, there is no 
causation. Causation precisly means that an effect springs from 
a specific entity and not from nothing. When the cause pro- 
duces its effect, some elements of its being may be lost, it may 
lose its former state and its residual nature gets re-embodied in 
the effect. What disappears in the cause in the course of its 
production of effect is not the cause. What continues of the 
cause in the effect is the real cause. This disposes of the 
Buddhist argument that unless the cause is destroyed the effect 
is not produced. What perishes of the cause is not constitutive 
of its causal nature and that element in the cause which survives 
in the effect is the cause. The Buddhist does not see the contra- 
diction between his doctrine of the causation of the world by 

‘certain ultimate elements and his contention that effects origi- 
nate from the cessation of causes. 


Vill 


The ethical consequence of the virtual denial of causation is 
deduced. The basis of moral progress to the attainment of the 
end through the employment of means implies the reality of the 
causal process. In fact causation as an ontological principle is 
the basis for the conception of ends secular and spiritual as 
realizable through the utilization of appropriate means and 
methods. Elimination of causation necessarily involves the 
abandonment of the pursuit of ends through the required means, 
The cessation of the causal series beginning with ignorance is 
taken as the highest ideal of life. Is this ideal to be achieved 
through enlightenment ? Or does it happen by itself independent 
of all effort on our part? The first alternative would militate 
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against the denial of causation and the view that non-existence 
originates existence. The latter alternative would render the 
Buddhist teaching of Marga or the path to Nirvana futile and 
meaningless. 


The foregoing constitute Sankara’s chief arguments against 
Sarvastivada. They may be summed up in a few propositions. 


1. The initial combination of basic elements constituting 
the universe without a cosmic intelligence is impossible. 


2. The idea of momentariness of entities rules out all 
possibility of causal connection. 


3. Consequently all moral effort is rendered impossible. 
4. Destruction and space are not negative categories. 


5. Facts of memory and recognition imply the nontempora- 
lity of spirit. 


VIINANAVADA 


Sankara prefaces his criticism of Vijnanavada with a brief 
but solid statement of that theory. Buddha really aimed at 
subjectivism. But seeing the realistic prediliction of some of his 
disciples, he preached Sarvast’vada to them with a view to 
educate them gradually to the final truth. The ultimate principle 
is consciousness. All] distinctions like the knower, the known 
and the knowing and the practical distinctions of end and means 
are formations within the matrix of consciousness. Even when 
external objects are admitted, all theoretical and practical 
functions of consciousness need their representation within 
consciousness as a basis for all reactions to them. The world as 
it is for consciousness is the world in which we live. To postu- 
late a world independent of consciousness is superfluous. In . 
support of this doctrine many arguments are advanced. 


What exactly is the external object? Do we mean by it the 
atoms composing the object, the ultimate physical units of 
existence ? We are not conscious of these constituents of objects. 
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They are not facts of experience. They are entities, inferentially 
constructed to account for actual phenomena. There is every 
possibility of these inferential constructions being fallacious. Is 
the external object, then, the grouping of these into some Jarger 
compound? There are fresh difficulties. What exactly is the 
relation between the components to form a clear conception of 
this relation. Neither perfect identity nor perfect difference 
between the two is understandable. Nothing is seen in the 
compound falling outside the components and the components 
individually or collectively do not exhaust the compound. The 
relation is indeed a riddle and hence is a proof of the unreality 
of the object. The same inexplicability extends to the relation 
between the universal and individual. 

The object cannot affect consciousness and cannot give 
rise to specific cognitions unless the object is represented by 
consciousness itself to itself. All perception is representative 
perception. All apprehension is the apprehension of a mental 
counterpart of an object. The object may be supposed to cause 
consciousness to represent the object to itself and the actual 
knowing is the knowing of this representation. Now if this 
theory of knowledge is admitted and apprehension is of a 
psychical image of an object, there seems to be no, necessity to 
postulate the external object. The mind is confined to images 
and copies constituted by itself. As such there is no possibility 
of knowing the external object and there is no necessity for 
postulating it. Further, we know no object unrelated to the 
subject and no subject unrelated to some object. This mutual 
relativity is a proof of the fundamental unity of the subject and 
object. The intimacy of mutual implication is such that there 
is nothing to prevent the conclusion that the subject and object 
are finallyone. Weare familiar with forms of consciousness 
which are universally admitted to be without external objects. 
Dreams, hallucinations and illusion supply us ample examples 
of experience where the subject apprehends objects purely 
subjective in origin and nature. On the same principle the 
realm of experience must be idealistically explained. What is 
true of some forms of experience must be true ofall. Multi- 
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plicity of explanations for essentially similar facts is illogical. 
Principles should not be multiplied beyond necessity and 
uniformity of interpretation is the only logical course. It may 
be asked as to how we explain diversity of apprehensions if 
there is no diversity of objects. The explanation that conscious- 
ness is a storehouse of limitless psychical dispositions and traces 
and that diversity of traces causes diversity of presentations fully 
meets the situation. Consciousness is no passive spectator. It 
isdynamic. It has arich possibility of endless presentations. 


Experience of diversity is nothing but an unfoldment of 
this intrinsic potentiality of consciousness. It isa spectator of 
the endless diversities of presentation it itself engenders. There 
is nothing impossible in the process. Dreams are daily illustra- 
tions of the subject itself supplying itself with an endless proces- 
sion Of objective presentations within itself. Subjectivism can 
quite adequately deal with the fact of multiplicity within 
experience. ? 


After thus presenting the Purvapaksha Sankara begins the 
counter-attack. 


In the first place, facts of experience must be squarely and 
fairly admitted. There is no reasonin disowning plain and 
self-evident facts. Knowledge is of varied objects. The 
consciousness of objects itself presents them as independent of 
itself. The mode of experience itself claims the objectivity of 
facts experienced. It is for this reason that even the subjectivist 
holds that internal facts are cognized as if they are external. The 
very manner of the subjectivist statement betrays him. Externality 
is a fact of experience. Hence the Vijnanavadin cannot 
boldly assert the subjectivity of objects. He has to concede that 
the subjective presentation poses in experience as objective. If 
the external object was a pure unreality, not given to experience 
in any way, there is no reason to regard the subjective pheno- 
mena as appearing objective. Nothing can be mistaken for the 
non-existent. Externality is not non-existent if presentations 
are mistaken for external objects. Thus the external world is an 
actuality for experience. 
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It may be contended that since the external object is 
impossible or inconeivable it has been denied. The reasoning 
here is wrong. Possibility and impossibility are determained by 
knowledge. Facts ascertained by strict ways of knowing cannot 
be explained away on grounds of some preconceived notion of 
possibility. Whatever is presented by any veridical source of 
knowledge isa definite possibility. Whatever is unknowable 
through any such source is impossible. Objects presented as 
external and real by universally recognized modes of knowledge 
cannot be quibbled away by any imaginary logic of possibility. 
Whether the object is different or non-—different from the atoms 
may be indeterminable. But that cannot abolish the indubitable 
knowledge of external object. If consciousness represents to 
itself objects, that fact of representation cannot nullify what is 
represented. The experience of things unsullid by false theory 
presents them as existing independent of their being experienced. 
The mutual and concomitant relationship of object and cognition 
must be construed as indicative of their relationship as means 
and end and not of their identity. 


The knowing and the object known can never be identical. 
Knowledge is common to all cases of knowledge while the 
objects known vary from case tocase. The object may be the 
same but the manner of the consciousness directed towards it 
may vary. This divergence between knowledge and objects in 
the matter of being one or many proves their mutual difference. 
Further, consciousness itself is conceived as constituting a process 
and a flux consisting of perishing acts of consciousness. One 
act of consciousness perishes before another emerges into being. 
Therefore, no comprehensive description of the stream of cons- 
ciousness as a whole, as developed by Vijnanavada, is tenable. 
There is no co-existence of the apprehending and apprehended 
consciousness. Each act cognizes itself and passes away. There 
is no possibility of developing a total perspective as there is no 
abiding and all-inclusive principle underlying consciousness. 


While experience presents experiencing and objects of 
experience, why is it that the experiencing consciousness is 
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admitted and objects are declared unreal? The reason adduced 
is that consciousness is self-cognized while the objects are not so 
and as such theclaim to reality of the former is irresistable. 
This is a doubly contradictory statement. Consciousness cannot 
cognize itself just as fire cannot burn itself and the well-established 
fact of objects being cognized by consciousness transcending 
them is contradicted, 


It may be objected that if consciousness is to be illumined 
and cognized by another principle, that latter principle also 
would require another principle to cognize it and that if consci- 
ousness and the principle that cognizes it are both of the nature 
of knowledge, one cannot be the cognizer and the other the 
object of cognition. Both the objections are untenable. In the 
first place, the witness of conSciousness, just because.it cognizes 
consciousness does not require another principle to cognize it. 
The witness is self-luminous and cannot be negated and as such 
no cognition of itis required. Secondly the witness and the 
functions of consciousness it witnesses are different in nature, 
one being the knower and the other known. Therefore, they 
are not of the same nature to preclude the possibility of the first 
being the cognizer and the other the cognized. If consciousness 
is independent of any cognizer and manifests by itself, it only 
means that it is unknowable and unrelated toany cognizing 
principle. Thus it becomes a purely imaginary entity. If it is 
urged that consciousness is of the nature of pure experience and 
that its being unknown and knower-less is an admitted impli- 
cation, the actual difficulty remains unsolved. Light, though 
luminous, shines as illumined by the inner knower, different from 
and operating through the eye. Inthe same way, whatever be 
the luminosity of consciousness in relation to objects, it itself 
must be cognized by another knowing principle. Consciousness 
rendering objects known, being itself a determinate process 
conditioned by the influence of objects, does require to be 
apprehended by another transcendent spiritual principle. It is 
characterized by the attributes of the known. 

The Vijnanavadin may contend that we, who uphold the 
self-evident character of the transcendent knower, are simply 
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accepting his own position that consciousness is self-knowing 
with just a little modification of terminology. The fact is not so. 
Consciousness for Vijnanavada is a flux, composite within itself 
and has empirical determinations characteristic of the objective. 
The transcendent self of the Vedantin is timeless, one, and 
indeterminate and is divested of all the characteristics of the 
objective. There is every meaning in its being self-evident while 
the consciousness functioning in relation to empirical apprehen- 
sion of object is, by its very nature, objective requiring a trans- 
cendent subject to be apprehended. The consciousness whose 
reality Vijnanavada asserts is not subjective enough to be really 
self-evident. The subject of Vijnanavada is not completely freed 
from the taint of the objective and hence it needs a subject 
transcending it to illumine or know it. Thus Buddhist subjectiv- 
ism has a two-fold limitation. Jt does not succeed in reducing the 
objects of consciousness to consciousness. By its empiricist descrip- 
tion of consciousness, it annuls the latter’s subjectivity and neces- 
sitates the postulate of a transcendent self. 


The phenomena of dreams and hallucination are not very. 
helpful for establishing the subjectivity of waking experience. 
There is a radical difference. Dreams are subject to sublation 
or contradiction by waking experience. But the latter does not 
suffer any such subsequent cancellation. In the face of this 
fundamental distinction, mere similarity between the two, on the 
ground that both are experiences, cannot prove the illusoriness 
of the world of waking consciousness. Argument from analogy 
discloses a logical weakness. As it is impossible to prove directly 
the unreality of objects experienced in the waking state, the 
analogy of dream is pressed into service. Analogy cannot alter 
the essential nature of things. The radical superiority of waking 
experience on the ground of its freedom from contradiction can- 
not be nullified by mere analogy. 

The power of consciousness to throw forth diversity of 
presentation within itself uninfluenced by any objective factor 
needs demonstration. Experience of objects leaves traces behind 
in the mind and these traces may reproduce the originating 
experiences under certain conditions. If there are no objects to 
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deposit these traces of their experiences in the mind, how there 
come to be traces in the mind is ununderstandable. 


The postulate of the unoriginated existence of traces in the 
mind is a desperate remedy and throws no light on the issue. 
Ordinary experience suggests no case of a trace in the mind not 
being caused by an originating experience. We have cases of 
experience of previously unknown entities not arising from any 
antecedent trace and we have nocase of a trace of experience 
not resulting from an experience. By trace we mean some 
impression of experience subsisting inthe mind. Subsistence of 
impressions needs an entity to subsistin. Now in the theory 
under discussion no such entity capable of sustaining the 
impressions and dispositions is admitted. 


It is true that a phase of consciousness termed ‘ Alaya- 
Vijnana’ meaning ‘ abode-consciousness’ is posited. But this 
is also described as perishing and therefore cannot be the locus 
of impressions. If this Alaya-Vijnana is regarded as abiding, it 
can be the locus of impressions. To regard it so amounts to an 
abandonment of the original dogma of the school ascerting 
universal momentariness. All the criticism applicable to 
Sarvastivada in connection with this dogma apply with the same 
force to Vijnanavada, as it too subscribes to the dogma of 
momentariness. 


Thus these two branches of Buddhism, Sarvastivada and 
Vijnanavada; stand refuted. 


The third branch, namely, Sunyavada is so thoroughly 
opposed to all experience and reason that there is no purpose in 
refuting it. This is Sankara’s verdict on the school. He 
advances only one argument. All negation must be significant: 
Denial must be based on affirmation. Denial of all existence 
without affirming some entity as genuinely real is self-destruc- 
tive. To the extent to which Sunyavada is pure nihilism, it is 
powerless to repudiate the realism of common consciousness. 
Effective negation must be more than pure negation. 


Sankara concludes his criticism witha general historical 
reflection. In whatever direction we may formulate the 
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doctrines of Buddhistic philosophy, on examination it breaks 
down hopelessly. The weakness is inherent to the very founda- 
tions of the system and therefore no particular formulation is 
responsible for its indefensible character. Liability to mutually 
conflicting interpretations is no credit to a prophet. The 
principles that the Buddha propounded are supposed to authenti- 
cate all the schools of Buddhist thought which are mutually 
inconsistent. Such an equivocal prophet cannot furnish guidance 
to humanity. This, in substance, is Sankara’s estimate of 
Buddhist metaphysics. 


The Place of Bhakti in 
Sri Sankara’s Gita-bhashya 


I 

Sankara treats the Gita with the utmost veneration. It is 
his conviction that it contains the quintessence of the sacred 
wisdom of the Vedas culminating in the Upanishads. He says 
‘afee tarred aaeaaariaraaeyar’ (Introduction). Hence his 
views expounded in the course of the exegesis on this central 
Classic ought to be taken as representing his final standpoint. 
While commenting on the 15th Chapter of the Gita, he asserts 
that the chapter sums up its entire message and that, in conse- 
quence, it sums up the entire substance of the Vedas. That the 
Gita is the pivot of the scriptures on Vedanta is left in no 
uncertainty. Such is Sankara’s estimate of the work and there- 
fore, conclusion based upon his interpretation of the text carry 
the greatest weight. 


II 


Two general principles are enunciated concerning the role of 
Bhakti. While laying down the qualification for meriting 
instruction in the Gita, Bhakti is specified as the necessary and 
sufficient qualification. ‘“‘ufaqaran saaq arerdaery arstyafa 
(18-68). It is an integral part of the attitude of Bhakti to rely 
upon Divine Grace as the determinant of all spiritual attainment 
and grace is thought of as responsive to the aspiration of the 
devotee. This principle of responsive grace is stated in all its 
amplitude of dimensions. 


“<2 aqy Af aged aa ata wareaey ’’ 4-1] 


4 mafaa: art wares, Fanaa: qaqaaa aM araweraa: 4 
arfaa: deafaa: qaaaa aa Alaneraa, atat arata affects eda qar 
goad J ara aaa Haves” 
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The determining role of grace and the nature of devotion 
as determining the direction of its operation are both affirmed 
in a comprehensive formula. 


III 


That Sankara understands the Gita as enjoining on Arjuna 
the pathway of action is often over-looked and he is alleged to 
have advocated the pathway of contemplation combined with 
renunciation of actions. That this is a wrong statement of his 
position is broughtout very clearly in the following passage. 


“genta aaaer acaed feast amare aea araragtaraPad adayt 
Yeefsenrara sofenfa 1’ 


That the Way of Work involves desirelessness and the 
renunciation of the fruits of action is fairly well understood in 
every ancient and modern exposition of the ethics of the Gita. 
But it is not equally well understood that the concept of ‘desire- 
less’ action does not exhaust the meaning of Karma-Y6ga and 
in fact it leaves out its core. Karma-Y6ga is devotion to work 
in a spirit of worship. It is no mere duty for duty’s sake, but 
it is duty for God’s sake. Sankara takes particular care to give 
prominence to this aspect of dedication to God, in all his 
deliberate formulations of the principle of Karma-Y6ga. For 
instance : | 


ufa gaff auto deqeg aeaqreaaaar 
Frurat: fadat usar geaea faravac: fl 


ufo argea awaat ada aateafa aaifir aff deaea - fafaca, 
HEqreA VATA - ‘ ae Hal gata yeaaa w#rifa aft ara gear aeaes 1’ 

Activity desireless and dedicated to God is the essence of — 
Karma-Yoga andas such involves the factor of Bhakti as a 
constituent element. Karma abstracted from Bhakti is not the 
Karma-Y6ga of the Gita according to Sankara, however desire- 
less it may be. 


The last verse of the 11th Chapter embodies for Sankara 
the final import of the Karma-Y6ga inculcated in the text as a 
whole. 
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‘“aaar adeq mMarmpeser artya: at: faasa: aassacay 
qafeaea seqq—” 
AMAHA ATTA: AedT: AMAT: | 
feat: aayag aeq arafa qv|4 1 
neangi—aadt eA aad, teacrarfa acedaag ; aeata: |cifa wea: 
tarfaad FF AAA: TCAT Dea Meaqsar aa: afa carfad ofagad | ad” 
pa aa ai afa ufsqadt afa acawa:; ad awa: auafa: ata 
ais AGTH: TIT ARI: — AAA Banat: AaleAar Farearea Vac afa 
TAT: | 
anafaa: -— aa gafaanaa seaaty dmafsa: | am -oifa: - ete: 
aqafaa: 
Prat: —fanadt:-adyag wanratfed. aisaa: AearaToHIcas a 
saft | | 
qT: 3@q: — Fea: 4: At ata aeta sea ouafa: a arate: fafa 
vafa | 


Here we have the full-orbed scheme of Karma in which 
actions are done for God’s sake, the goal aimed at is God, the 
agent is filled with love of God, and it frees from all attachment 
to things earthly and from hatred even towards those who hate. 
This is zest for action anchored in the love of God and detach- 
ment and non-hatred are just the consequential implications. 
In Karma thus conceived, the factor of Bhakti. instead of being 
merely an element constitutes the very centre and innermost 
essence. 


Sankara does not leave it to us to infer for ourselves this 
central role of Bhakti in Karma. He affirms it in the most 
emphatic words. He says ‘‘ #4fasarat: ata teed Sat awMAaT”’ 
(18-65). The deepest secret of devotion to works is the 
surrender to God. Thus Sankara’s elucidation of Karma-Y6ga 
serves to render it an expression and manifestation of the spirit 
of fervent adoration. 


IV 
So far the task has been easy. Sankara facilitates both by 
implication and explicit assertion the interpretation that Karma 
has Bhakti as its inward essence. Doubts may be entertained 
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as to the possibility of demonstrating the primacy of Bhakti on 
the plane of Jana. But the remarkable fact is that Saikara’s 
commentary on the Gita presents the presence and primacy of 
Bhakti in the Jiiana-YOga with even greater clarity and power. 
No special investigation in this direction is called for and we see 
the alround dominance of Bhakti in the pathway of knowledge. 


1. The antithesis of knowledge is Maya. It is the principle 
of obscuration and delusion. It is characterised by the three 
aspects Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. It is that by virtue of which 
creatures do not see the omnipresent and self-revealing reality. 
It is by overcoming this fundamental hindrance to enlightenment 
that one comes face to face with the truth of truths. 

Twice in the Gita and Sankara’s commentary thereon the 
method of superseding and passing beyond the obstructive 
machinery of Maya is enunciated. It is Bhakti that enables the 
aspirant to get beyond the three-stranded Maya. 


eat SST WHAT AA ATAT tear | 


aaa a goad araaat ata F 1 (7-11) 
af a ay aeafaarior afeaaiaa vag | 
TOI aAasaary aMTATA FETT = (14-26) 
qaania ofteava aaa ararfad carcaud safeaar a aged 3 ara 
tat aayaifedt ata afaaeafa i (7-11) 


at a gat aruay asayaeeatfad alt afa: aati ar aeaferarcor 
afatarrt -- aad FT TTT ander Wats aAalaata, aMaATA AlATa.--- 
anat safe ul (14-26) 


2. While Bhakti is thus destructive of the hindrance to the 
knowledge of ultimate reality, it has an additional positive 
potency. It is the source of knowledge. Knowledge in its real 
and final sense is the direct apprehension of the absolute Being, 
and this apprehension is said to be granted to an aspirant by 
Divine Grace in response to Bhakti. In other words, Bhakti is 
the source of knowledge through the Grace of God. This truth 
is the import of the great final verse of instruction (18-66). 
Therein Lord Krishna enjoins on Arjuna to abandon all other 
courses of karma and to resort to Him alone as the sole refuge. 
In response to such utter surrender. He promises to libarate 

8 
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him from all sins and exhorts him, in consequence, to put down 
depression and despair. Commenting on this verse Saikara 
explains that the Lord liberates the self-surrendering devotee by 
revealing Himself to him. That signifies that the liberating 
vision is a gift conferred on the devotee and is by no means an 
achievement by mere personal effort. This direction of the 
flow of Divine Grace is made possible by the nature of the 
devotion involved in the surrender. God saves through 
knowledge ‘ careaura aarti’ and that self-revelation on his 
part is a reciprocation to the complete self-surrender on the 
part of the devotee. In this sense Bhakti is source of Jiiana. 
This point has already been laid down in the statement 
‘A aqnalfsa: qa: aM aragarta agyetfa ’. Further, the entire 
doctrine of Jiiana as arising from Bhakti through the mediation 
of Divine Grace is manificently claborated in the Gita and the 
Bhasya of Sankara. 


qs AaTaZaaaT Aaa afaqsHa_ | 

eae afgart ¢ aa arggatPa Fu 
TIAA THA ASATAGT FA: | 

AIMATFATSA TACT ATASTAA ATETAT | (10-10, 11) 
ast saaaearar frearfaaaarai aaaracorai 

amar daararat fae afesarfear arrTaTE- 

aifsgaa ofa: ete: ages AT AWAT....| 

eae azote afgam afg: atartesia- 

ATacafasg da art: afgart: ¢ sfgaia | 

aq afealta araresaaats at 

GTatATa apeaeag soara ofagasy uv 

asa Hea AA wa: cara _efa aqarary 

eared: aenaraat afaaaa: ara eameraaaty 
ASrAHIC TA: ATTA AKAN: AAA: 

ya: arama: aera fear: aa araclaa 
fatancaaeto....aeqreta aeaat - (10-10, 11) 


3. Moving forward from this characterization of Bhakti as 
the hindrance of hindrances and as the source of knowledge 
Sankara boldly identifies it with knowledge. This is the 
decisive and the most weighty partof the argument. The 
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identification is made in several crucial points of the 
commentary. I select five instances. 


(a) The seventh chapter classifies devotees of God into 
four types and the greatest kind of devotion is said to be that 
of the man of knowledge. 


aafaar ward at aat: gafratsaea | 

arat fraracatet aay a acay i 

aT aay fasaaaa: wanfe: fafrsag | (7-16, 17) 
aor sat wet arat acafag_ avafaxara, 

Pasagaa: uaufaqes sraqeq TalaeT 

aqetata aa: wanfaa: fafasad afafcera i 


(b) Inthe eighth chapter the supreme spirit is held to be 
attainable by the highest type of Bhakti and Sankara maintains 
that this Bhakti has knowledge as its defining characteristic. 


ger: Ft: ore AMA aeaTeaaHAaT | (8-20) 


ges: oft aaaTa geicarar a ot: fatfaua: aeATa esta FIT 
fafaa a: Aasat aeaeg aTaaaNa aaeaay areafasazat | 


(c) In the 13th chapter devoted to the metaphysical 
discrimination of the spirit and matter and the description of 
the highest knowledge, there occurs the characterization of that 
knowledge as “afa ‘araeaarma sfeateafrarfioy ’’ (13-10). This 
is the least theistic chapter and it is significant that the supreme 
knowledge described in it is said to contain as an element the 
highest Bhakti. Sankara says, . 


afa gat aqaqaiia agaaaarfaat 6a ara: wTaal atgzara_ ot: 
afet aa: aoa ofa: eae Pfaar aeafearfoott safe: aaeaain: da wat 
afe: + safeacorstar aeafsarfott at a aTAaA_ 


No supersession of Bhakti by philosophical knowledge even at 
its highest stage of development is contemplated. 


(d) The 12th chapter is very important in this connection. 

Arjuna raises the question of the relative superiority of devo- 
tion to the personal God of religion and the contemplation of 
the impersonal Absolute. Sri Krishna praises the former as its 
fructification is both easy and quick, while the contemplation 
of the Absolute is difficult, though it also eventually leads to the 
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same consummation. Then follows a glowing description of 
the ideal Bhakta whois said to be very dear tothe Lord. In 
the normal course of interpretation by a commentator who 
accords a lower status to Bhakti than to knowledge, this account 
of the ideal devotee ought to have been taken as dealing with 
the devotion to the lower Brahman. But Sankara does not do 
so. He assimilates it to the ideal of knowledge and sees in it a 
grand unfoldment of the highest Bhakti that is identical with 
the highest knowledge. Commenting on the last line: 


‘‘meqtaT At: Ada A feat: 1’ (12-20) 
he writes 
“gent: Saat Wadaraaany wfwarfhar: ada a fear: 1”? 


In reality, the consideration of Sankara’s commentary on this 
chapter is by itself sufficient to demonstrate how he actually 
welds Bhakti and Jiiana into one integral mode of Sadhana and 
knows nothing of the Jiana supposed to surpass Bhakti. 


(e) This unity of Jiana and Bhakti is set forth with all 
the requisite clarity and adequacy in the 18th chapter. 


“saya: WaaTAT + Msfa a arate | 
ay: Fay Way Fels ANT TT 1 
aaeat arafaaratfa ataraaka aaa: | 
Ta AT acaat areat faat aaa-ata_ |! (18-54, 55) 


arafass: aefaa: afa achat fa; aaa Tt STAT alTaqant wat 
aad aaa: areat faut azarae aaa | ara arawaafea faa faaferct 
fa afe HAracMTata ATAAAA | 


MATa aaa araeafasd aearftaret sfefagecarfe aarfacarfea 
aateq uffser Saar aecaarsed adieafearce Aeafe frataa - ad- 
edarata afeata tarenraya faaaeao aa sacar at oer arafaser 
seqd | aq arafaser affe afwararaar at dgat afwftfa sar) | gar 
GtaT AeHaT ANaeG adcag: afearafal agaatta (Sat-saa-Acafe:) 
asa: Fraga ata: arafasar aauar aeear at afsararfa ef aaa 4 
fazeqa |”? . 

This culminating fusion of Jiana and Bhakti discredits conclu- 
sively any attempt to distinguish them qualitatively and to exalt 
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Jiiana over Bhakti. Sankara is no party to the spurious 
intellectualism of the popular Advaitin. 


4. Jnana one with Bhakti is the means of deliverance. But 
Sankara maintains that deliverance is granted to the devotee 
with ripe knowledge and devotion by God. The completeness 
of the means does not render the Grace of God superfluous. 
On the contrary, it makes the completion of the condition for 
the descent of Grace. This seems a Strangely theistic way of 
looking at the matter. But Sankara seems definitely to admit 
this amount of theism. The Grace issues in liberation for the 
individual if his devotion is of sucha character as to invoke 
that direction of the operation of Grace. As we have already 
noticed, Sankara understands Lord Krishna to say 


“a arfaa: aatfaa: Gaara: ara Alaaarta aaah 1” 


Deliverance is a gift of Divine Grace and God is prompted to 
grant this gift by the quality of devotion in the highest illumined 
devotee. So the liberating grace is directly determined by the 
excellence of Bhakti. 


God is said to take upon Himself the sole responsibility of 
conserving the spiritual goods and effectuating the highest 
attainment in the life of the supreme devotee. This proposition 
is Most movingly presented in the elucidation of the following 
passage: 

“ garaiferaaray at a war: TaaTa | 
ast facarfiaarar amas aareae ui”? (9-22) 


Sankara sets down his interpretation in these words: 


“A ga: fasarar: atarefaa: aarat: ayaryat: Tt ea artrao 
araeast Tat: da: Paeaaea: af a wat: a-arfea: ogarad, asf otare- 
efaat faearfegerar aaafearttar aaa - apr: aaraea gray a: 
gear a agNa aera uraarfa ser 


ag eagrafe aearat arate aecta nar aed aeaat fag at 
fazrg:— ara a at: J areata caaafa ama seq afe a sifad act 
ar arena: afe gaha eae anazeced ) aa: ware ast aad 
aefa 1’ 
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In the state of absolute self-surrender, the possibility of 
self-effort is extinguished and hence, Divine Grace becomes the 
sole operative factor. That it blesses the devotee with the fina, 
emancipation is due tothe very height of love and adoration 
that has both extinguished self-effort and thrown the entire 
responsibility on Divine Grace. Self—obliteration in devotion is 
the way for the self—exaltation through the sole initiative of the 
Supereme. 


The final efficacy of Bhakti in relation to deliverance needs 
no more effective affirmation. Knowledge independent of 
surrender and grace is not the means of release. God’s grace 
is the liberating power. This power is rendered operative by 
knowledge in so far as it develops into absolute self—surrender. 
The man of perfect knowledge is ‘saved’ because his knowledge 
has acquired fruitfulness by becoming self-surrender. In the 
last analysis it is the Bhakti involved in knowledge that brings 
about emancipation. 


Thus in the elevated plane of knowledge also the role of 
Bhakti is dominant as (1) it destroys hindrances to Jiana, 
(2) it constitutes the source of it, (3) it is one in substance with 
Jiiana, and (4) as it is the cause of the descent of the emancipat- 
ing Divine Grace. To Satkara, Bhakti is all in all in spiritual 
life. 


Though this conclusion dawns on us with the force of 
revelation, it is fundamental in the philosophy of Sankara as 
embodied in his commentary on the Gita. It is indeed a radical 
error of interpretation not to see in his philosophy a powerfu 
vindication of the importance of Bhakti. 


The Place of Reason in Advaita 


I 


INTRODUCTION 


There is a necessity to form a correct idea of the position of 
reason in Advaita Vedanta as there are conflicting opinions on 
this question. It is often claimed that Advaita constitutes the 
culmination of the development of philosophic reason in India 
and that one of the principal sources of its attraction to the 
modern mind is its power of logic. At the same time there are 
writers who commend the School on the ground that it affords 
the highest satisfaction to the mystical impulse and that it 
successfully and legitimately transcends the realm of mere logic. 
Among Indian writers there are some who adjudge Advaita as 
the only adequate and faithful exposition of the philosophy of 
the Upanishads, while the other Schools of Vedanta are held to 
be accommodations to popular Theism, Realism and Pluralism. 
In short, on grounds of orthodoxy, rationalism and mysticism 
the doctrine of Advaita is presented as the highest product of 
the philosophic genius of India. In view of this complex 
valuation it may not be unnecessary to examine the position 
accorded to reason in the School. A clear understanding of this 
position may add to the quality of our valuation of the system. 


II 
THE FUNDAMENTAL POSITION 


As a preliminary step in this work of historical analysis, the 
fundamental metaphysical doctrine of the system may be briefly 
enunciated. According to the major writers of Advaita, Reality 
is one Absolute Spirit, timeless and infinite. It is Super-personal 
for personality implies limitation. It is not the God of Theism 
and God is at best the highest of the appearances of this 
Absolute principle. There is nothing ultimately real beside this, 
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and therefore the objective world of material substance set 
within the framework of time, space and causation is just a 
shadowy and insubstantial appearance of this infinite reality. 
The finite individual, the hard ‘I’ and ‘thou’ of popular 
thought, is one with the Absolute in its final essence ; its finitude, 
individuality and plurality are phenomental encrustations that 
dissolve under philosophic scrutiny. The ultimately real is the 
pure spirit, without a trace of the objective, the Infinite one, 
without a second, with the illusions of matter and finitude burnt 
up. It is no ‘substance’, for it is freefrom adjectival determina- 
tion it is no ‘cause’, for it transcends time, it isno ‘agent’, for it 
transcends change involved in all activity and it is no ‘ego’ for 
there is no non-ego counterposed to it and ‘ egohood ’” itself 
implies the incompatible union of the subject and object. The 
familiar categories of thought limit and pluralize and hence the 
infinite. One transcends them. Hence there is an inescapable 
negative element in all the characterizations of the Absolute, 
but the negation is of limiting determinations and is grounded 
in the realization of the integral abundance of the Absolute. - 
Human language, at its best, can only figure it out feebly as 
Sat Chit-Ananda, as reality, as spirit and as perfection. 


Il 
THE UPANISHADS ON WAYS OF KNOWING 


The tradition of the philosphical systems of India insists 
upon a clear formulation of the methods and ways of knowledge. 
A doctrine of reality unsupported by a sound doctrine of 
knowledge cannot be treated as established. As a preparation 
for metaphysics, there must be a theory of knowledge. Philoso- 
phy is an intellectual attempt to construe reality and the attempt 
must be self-conscious and critical. It, therefore, must analyse 
and examine the source and ways of knowledge. The conclusions 
based upon such an investigation of knowledge must serve as the 
secure basis for the investigation into reality. Advaita Vedanta 
follows this tradition. The Upanishads themselves take note 
of this philosophic necessity of being clear about methods of 
approach to reality and lay down that the ‘ Atman’, the ultimate 
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principle, must be apprehended through Sravana, Manana and 
Nidi Dhyasana. Advaita acknowledges these three steps follow- 
ing the Upanishads. The first step stands for the assimilation 
of traditional knowledge as embodied in sacred texts from 
proper preceptors. ‘Sravana’, thus represents the element of 
authoritareanism in Vedanta. ‘ Manana’ stands for reason and 
reflection. This indicates the element of rationalism. ‘ Nidi 
Dhyasana °* stands for meditation or contemplation oa the truths 
received through ‘ Sravana ’ and established through ‘ Manana’. 
When these three steps have been properly taken and the seeker 
after knowledge perfects himself through them, he gains what is 
called ‘ Avagati’ or ‘Anubhava’. This means an immediate 
apprehension of the Absolute. ‘Nidi Dhyasana’ and 
‘Anubhava’ represent what may be called the Mystical 
element in Vedanta. Thus, evenon rough analysis, Vedanta 
contains authoritareanism, rationalism and mysticism as 
methods of knowledge, all the three being organised into fruitful 
co-operation. We may also note that what is called Empiricism is 
not altogether absent. Manana, in the process of the reflective 
consideration of the contents of the scripture, must view them 
in relation to the facts of experience and thus an element of 
Empiricism is unavoidable. The ‘ Anubhava’ in which the 
progress of the seeker culminates is itself an Experience, resolv- 
ing all conflicts and uncertainties and marking the consumm- 
ation of the quest after truth. This higher transcendental 
Empiricism is another name for Vedantic Mysticism. Thus 
Empiricism, in both its possible levels, is included in the approach 
to reality. The final intuitive discovery of the real is no mere 
‘discovery.’ It is perfection itself. All evil is due to ignorance 
and error and the illumination that destroys all ignorance and 
error is the realisation of the Supreme purpose of life. It is the 
highest good for ultimately truth is perfection and perfection is 
truth. The identification of final knowledge with the Summum 
Bonum turns the philosophy of the Upanishads into a kind of 
transcendental pragmatism. Of course, utility is not the standard 
of truth, but nothing other than truth isthe determinant of 
ultimate value. Thus a tentative statement can be made that 
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Vedanta in its conception of philosophical knowledge com- 
prehends Authoritareanism, Rationalism, Empiricism, Mysticism 
and Pragmatism. 


IV 
WHY ADMIT THE SRUTI? 


Such is the ground-plan of the thought of the Upanishads 
on the ways of knowing reality. Itis inherited by Advaita 
Vedanta. But the system introduces to the inherited scheme 
many striking features and powerful additions through a process 
of rigorous re-thinking. Many substantial and far-reaching 
discussions are instituted. The Epistemology of Advaita ceases 
to be the simple and easy scheme of the Upanishads. It is 
transformed into a mighty structure of Dialectic. | 

One of the foremest questions that faced all the orthodox 
philosophers in India concerned the authority of the Vedic testi- 
mony. Among the orthodox, it is the Meemamsakas and 
Vedantins that were committed to a whole-hearted acceptance 
of the Vedas. Naturally Advaita in the hands of the pioneers 
seeks to vindicate itself on this question. Why should we accept 
the authority of the scripture ? The Meemamsakas had faced the 
question in all thoroughness. They had urged many important 
considerations. The Vedas may be discarded it they simply 
echo the findings of the other ways of knowing. In that case 
they are simply superfluous. They can also be discarded if they 
contradict them. But if they impart information going beyond 
the findings of perception and reason, and if this information is 
non-contradictory of those findings, what treason is there for 
rejecting their evidential character? It is wrong to insist on 
corroboration of the scripture by the other means of knowledge, 
for dependence On such extrinsic validation implies a defective 
conception of truth. It would make truth adventitious to the 
nature of thought and to divorce thought and reality in that 
manner is to surrender finally all claim to knowledge. Further 
the Vedas proclaim the fundamental duties of mankind anda 
duty is such that it cannot be discovered by the modes of know- 
ledge like perception and inference which are concerned with 
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facts and accomplished realities. What ‘ought to be done’ 
cannot be ascertained through ways of knowing confined to 
‘what is’. Hence acknowledgement of the authority of the 
scriptures is held to be logically necessary. All this is summed 
up inthe famous dictum ‘Aprapte hi Sastram Arthavat’. Ex- 
cepting the contention that the affirmation of the Vedas relate 
only to ‘duties’ and not to ‘facts’, all the other arguments of 
the Meemamsaka philosophers are acceptable to Advaita. 
Sureswara sets forth the case for the scriptures with great force 
and clarity in his Naiskarmya-Siddhi (128). 
He says: | 
“aqieca safe alerd aat ater: Tafeas: | 
arafert fatieacs ALA SAAT: | 
TaaMSt HUTA! AA alaa aaechad TAs 
raracafaqaote atest at, faatranfaares at, walag 
ufaqiet? at, a at ofaqrenfafa: 4 aagaaefy 
arcorateq | ” 3 


‘The Buddhists, covered with darkness, having disregarded 
the Sruti out of delusion, cameto the conclusion that there is 
no Atman, guided, as they were, exclusively by inference. 


But there is no valid reason for disregarding the Sruti. 
The deliverance of a mode of knowledge can be disregarded 
only under these four circumstances. (1) If it just repeats the 
deliverance of other sources of knowledge, (2) if it contradicts 
the testimony of them, (3) if it is equivocal and (4) if itis 
meaningless and thus conveys no information, itcan be dis-— 
regarded. But in the case of the Sruti not one of these invali- 
dating circumstances is found’. 


It is further urged that we accept the verdict of other sources 
of evidence like perception precisely on these very grounds. 
When a perceptual judgment is meaningful, unambiguous, is no 
mere recollection of another judgment and is free from conflict 
with other established pieces of information, it is accepted as 
true. There can be no other ground for such acceptance. When 
scripture also fulfils the same validating conditions, refusal to 
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assent to it can have no logical basis. It isa case of pseudo- 
rationalism. Itison these lines thatthe claim of scripture is 
built up. 


V 


SRUTI ALONE REVEALS BRAHMAN AND THE 
USEFULNESS OF REASON IN EXEGESIS 


Sankara is emphatic on the principle that knowledge con- 
cerning Brahman is to be acquired only through scripture. He 
often maintains that neither perception nor inference can reveal 
Brahman. It is Super-sensuous and therefore imperceptible and 
is not characterised by anything that could be taken as the 
ground for inference. | 


“gem ‘afesaacata aaftr aarnaci axraag:’ fa, 
qafy aarcaaag eqTeaaife aaa: Weare TAT: | 
festeiats ATTATIAATA | «=o aTARTAaAfaTea os 
cara: 1” | 

(Br. Su. 2-1-3) 

‘ The view that Brahman being an accomplished entity is 
accessible to other means of knowing is merely wishful thinking. 
Brahman has no features like colour and form and therefore it is 
beyond perception. It has noinferential mark, etc., and there- 
fore itis not open to inference, etc. Therefore this truth is 
ascertainable only through scripture’. (Br. Su. 2-1-3) This is 
one of the several passages in which the point of view is clearly 
recorded. The role of Sruti as the sole source of knowledge 
about the transcendent reality is not questioned by any impor- 
tant writer in the entire history of Advaita. This does not mean 
that reason is wholly discarded. Sruti itself needs interpretation. 
Its purpose has to be properly construed. In the determination 
of purport or Tatparya, the commentator must proceed on right 
lines. He must pay attention to all the clues of purport and 
base his interpretation on sound lines of interpretation. The 
Meemamsakas and Vedantins lay down these canons and 
adherence to these is certainly an exgetical employment oi 
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reason. Among the clues to purport, there is one called ‘Upa- 
patti? meaning reason. In several Vedic passages themselves 
Some rational and empirical grounds are adduced in support of 
the principles propounded. For instance, the famous ‘‘ Tatya- 
masi’ section of. Chandogya argues that the world is non- 
different from Brahman on the analogy of clay, iron and gold 
and their products and the non-difference of the latter from 
their respective causes. The reasons employed by Sruti itself 
must be taken into consideration in discerning its purport. 


(Virarana—235—236) 


The Sruti itself contains a good deal of reason and the 
commentator ought to use that as demonstrative of its final 
import. Sankara, in his Introduction to Brihadaranyaka 
Bhashya, points out that the usual arguments advanced in 
other Schools in support of the reality of the Atman have been 
borrowed from the Sruti itself. The Sruti is not bereft of reason 
and hence in doing justice toit one is compelled to take a logical 
and rationalistic course. The Brihadaranyaka Upanishad 
according to Sankara appeals primarily to reason in those 
chapters in which the dialogues and instructions of Yajnyavalkya 
are presented. They are Upapattipradhana’. Hence an 
exposition of the Sruti is obliged to substantiate it in terms of 
reason. Thus while Sruti is the sole authority for the doctrine 
of Brahman, the exegesis on Sruti cannot afford to be 
indifferent to reason. Soundness of interpretation and fidelity 
to the texts are possible only through the employment of 
reason in construing them and in doing justice to the arguments 
they contain. 


VI 


A FURTHER NEED FOR REASON AND THE 
KIND OF REASON NEEDED 


Sankara formulates another important principle pertaining 
to reason. Heconcedes that ‘Dharma’ is to be wholly ascer- 
tained through Sruti. We need not discuss the significance and 
validity of this concession. Further, it is just a restatement of 
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the contention of purva-Meemamsa. But the case is different 
with Brahman. He says : 


“aq gufsararafaa sacarer ca aot aeferarare | 
fare acalea: aAAaleaa qareyalAe VATA, ATAaT- 
qalacald Waratdayacaid AMSAT...” 

“oeg qaraqaraay .-. . qeaqmeneraia agaraafa aara- 
araatfaafa mat vay fad, aaa a wera 
THAT AaaaTes | Tatlfe—! sacar aeaeq. sfeatfa: 1” 

(Br. Su. 1-1-2) 

The import of this passage may be set down thus: In the 
determination of Dharma the scripture is the sole authority. 
The position is some—what altered in relation to Brahman. 
Brahman is an accomplished entity and not something to be 
brought into being like Dharma. The knowledge of Brahman 
must culminate in ‘ Anubhaya’ or immediate experience. Asa 
result of this nature of Brahman and the nature of knowledge 
concerning it, as supplementary to scripture, experience and 
reason, not contradicting it, are also to be considered as 

‘pramana’ in this matter. The Sruti itself admits reason as an 
aid in the text ‘Srotavyo Mantavyah’. 

This is a very significant passage. It seems to accord to 
experience and reason a role that somewhat modifies the Prima 
facie authoritareanism of Advaita. It also strictly conforms to 
the scheme of spiritual progress towards SAG Oe outlined 
in the Upanishads. 

But it is essential to take note of the limitation governing 
this admission of reason. Precisely On the strength of this 
admission acritic is made to argue that reason as an inde- 
pendent means of knowledge must be acknowledged in Vedanta. 
(Br. Su. 2-1-3) — In answer to him Sankara makes a distinction 
between ‘Srutyanugriheeta Tarka’ ‘ Kevala Tarka’. He 
maintains that the reason admitted is of the former variety. 
The whole passage is valuable : 


“gefe saneqfatao aad fazesse cq aaHncateded 
eaadifa ama favor gsaaraca areas: data 
MAE Wa TA TH: TTVateaa arefaa ‘ wanra- 
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Tera erar cea AIVSaANsTaTAaT, AAs wTIy- 
afteartat FeKaal aad: frsmqsq@ereAcay, WoT Aal- 
ayaa BAH UONTAaaaaT aaleafata: ' seAetare- 
aq: ‘aarafastaa’ sft tase aaa faronraca 
aaafa 1” 


‘The contention that scripture enjoining reason independent 
of scripture commends reason also, cannot be maintained. By 
such pretext dry reasoning cannot be made to acquire a status 
in Vedanta. It is only reason subservient to Sruti that is adop- 
ted here as instrumental to bringing about the experience of 
Vedantic truth. Such reasoning is illustrated in the following 
arguments: (a) The Atman abides through waking and dream 
as the unvarying witness and therefore it really transcends them 
in its essential nature. (5b) Inthe state of deep sleep it disso- 
ciates itself from the world and merges into pure Being. There- 
fore its ultimate nature must consis of this Acosmic Being. (c) 
The world originates in Brahman and in accordance with the 
logic of causation that demonstrates the non-difference of the 
effect from the cause, the world is nothing apart from Brahman. 
The Sutra (2-1-11) points out the delusive character of mere 
‘(Kevala) reasoning’. 

. The reasonings in favour of the Atman’s purity, transcend- 
ence, acosmic character and its oneness with the fundamental 
Being are good instances of reason favoured by scripture. So 
is the argument demonstrating the unreality of the world, as 
effect, apart from Brahman, the cause. Reason functioning on 
its own foundations and not harnessed to the service of the 
Sruti, is discarded in decisive terms. It is perhaps this 
favoured type of reasoning that the commentary on 
Gaudapada’s Karikas mentions as capable of establishing 
Advaita. It is asserted there that reason also can prove the truth 
of Advaita and that the latter does not depend merely on scrip- 
tural evidence. Sankara does not seem to distinguish between 
Yukti and Anumana. But the author of Panchapadika Vivarana 
does distinguish them. The distinction contributes substantially. 
It clarifies the notion of reason that is admitted in Vedanta. 
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Yukti according to him yields probable conclusions, which offer 
support to propositions independently declared by Sruti. Yukti 
by itself cannot prove anything. Ithas only the value of a 
supplement re-inforcing the affirmations of scripture. Anumana, 
on the other hand, can stand by itself and yields conclusions 
characterised by logical necessity (218-219). 

Prakasatman subsumes all the Theistic proofs of God, 
worked out by the Yoga, Nyaya and Vaiseshika systems, under 
this inconclusive and essentially accessory type of ratiocination. 
Therefore, what Vedanta rejects is Anumana and what it utilizes 
in plenty is Yukti. The two senses of reason are important 
and we see the nature of reason appropriated by Advaita. 
Vachaspati Misra also defines Manana admitted in Vedanta in 
almost the same terms : 


“asafaofaar, tgastfa-ar a grat faataa aaay” 


Manana is the reflective consideration through reason that 
is not in conflict with Sruti and is dependent on it.’(128- 
Bhamati) 

Let us take stock of the situation. Reason is necessary for 
sound exegesis, it is called for in elucidation of the reasons 
embedded in the Sruti itself and in its dependent and accessory 
form it performs a vital service in promoting the comprehension 
of Vedanta. 


VII | 
THE THEORY OF TWO REALMS OF TRUTH 


We shall now turn to reason asan independent source of 
knowledge. In Indian logic reasonis never purely deductive. 
In stating the major premise in the udaharana of the Indian 
Syllogism care is taken to include its inductive basis also. 
Thus an empirical element is integral to reason. The principal 
syllogistic fallacies include the material fallacies also so that 
errors of fact as well as errors of formal inconsistency are taken 
jnto account. Therefore while treating of reson there is no 
ground for confining attention only to the reason of the formal 
and deductive procedure of western Rationalism and formal 
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logic. By reason we have to understand reason in its deductive 
inductive form incorporating in itself elements of empirical 
investigation. Both Anumana and Pratyaksha constitute in a 
broad sense this extra-scriptural approach to reality. Reason 
grounded in facts of observation is the type whose status from 
the standpoint of Advaita is to be determined now. Thus both 
statements about perception and about inference in Advaitic 
works are relevant to this discussion. In fact all the methods of 
knowing other than Sabda can be treated as one inclusive 
procedure and named reason for the sake of convenient reference, 
The present problem is to ascertain the view of Advaita on the 
Status of this way of knowing. 

There is one conspicuous and seemingly workable solution 
which appears throughout the evolution of Advaitic thought. 
It may be named the theory of ‘two Realms.’ It is contended 
that scripture pertains to the realm of transcendent reality and 
reason and experience in the ordinary sense are vehicles of 
empirical truth. There is no conflict between the two and when 
there isan apparent conflict it is due to some trespass and 
the trespassing pramana should be set asidefor explained 
away in some way. Sankara lays down that all the pramanas 
enjoy competence in their respective /jurisdictions. 

“eafaua acltfe saris strarfead ” 


He adduces the analogy of the senses. Just as the organ of 
hearing enjoys sovereignty in the kingdom of sounds and seeks 
no confirmation and fears no contradiction from the organ of 
sight sovereign in the realm of colour, even so Sruti is beyond 
the other pramanas (Bri. page 743). While commenting on the 
passage of Katha Upanishad 


“sot tao Afactraaat” 


he maintains’ that Vedantic knowledge cannot be acquired 
through reason and cannot be refuted by it also. Reason cannot 
refute it for it does not fall within the sphere of reason. 


“azarae afayacargd oa : aaarafacre : 2?” 


(Br. 743). Further illustrations of this attitude are unneeessary 
9 
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as itisso well known- But a statement to the same effect from 
Sureshwara may be adduced: 


“gaat vais facta: sitatétartfaa Arafasacara : (Nai. 157) 


When two pramanas are adopted in the right manner there 
is no possibility of conflict between them and there is no 
necessity of concordance either, for every pramana and in fact 
every unit of thought is valid by itself without any extrinsic 
correspondence. Thus Sruti and empirical thought are set at 
harmony by aclear demarcation of their spheres of application. 


It is extraordinary that this solution through separation of 
fields of operation could have appeared satisfactory. Sankara 
brings forward the analogy of space (Akasa) and colours. 
Perception reveals diversity of colours but still the unity of 
space is not thereby falsified. In the same way scripture affirms 
the unity of Brahman and the diversities disclosed to Empirical 
understanding cannot stultify that transcendent unity. 
(Bri. 743)—The analogy does not just suit the case. Space is 
not the same as colour and the unity of the one remains 
undamaged by the plurality of the other. But Brahman is 
infinite and it constitutes the essential being of all that exists. 
Its utter unity, because of its all-constituting nature, does stand 
opposed to every possible kind of diversity. Between two finite 
categories the required kind of separation is possible. But if 
one is all-encompassing and the other a finite category, the 
unity of the former does stultify the plurality of the latter. 
Further, in the final philosophic vision of reality the plurality 
of the empirical world is not taken up as real along with the 
unity disclosed by scripture. It stands sublated and unqualified 
unity is what remains as ontologically ultimate. So ofthe two 
relams of truth set up in harmonious separation, the empirical 
realm does ultimately dissolve leaving the transcendent scriptural 
realm asthe sole truth The hypothesis of the separation of the 
realms of truth is provisional. The scope of the Sruti claiming 
to set forth the Absolute is too great and inclusive not to involve 
the destruction of the world of Empirical truth. 
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VIII 
EVIDENTIAL INFERIORITY OF REASON 


Thus conflict between Sruti and Empirical thought is inevita- 
ble in the long run and the Advaitic thinkers are not slow in 
responding to the challenge of the situation. A new line of 
thought is evolved, definitely going beyond the Meemamsaka 
level in Which harmony was sought by a bifurcation of realms of 
knowledge. The assertion is advanced that in case of such 
conflict scripture possesses greater force of truth and Empirical 
thought, however valid for practical purposes, stands invalidated 
philosophically. Vachaspati Misra embodies this principle of 
valuation in his oft-quoted proposition : 


“aeaaadt aft: wearer awa” 


Purportful Sruti has greater truth than perception. (Radha- 
krishnan II Vol. 518). ; 
(Bhamati IX) 

Prakasatman argues that incase of conflict between two 
independent sources of knowledge there is no solution except by 
Setting aside one as orginating in some mistake. That which 
has a habitual liability to mistake must be discarded and that 
which has no such liability must be accepted as valid. What 
could be of some use even without being considered revelatory 
of final truth, must be held inferior in logical value to that which 
can serve no purpose if it is not admitted as the revelation of 
the highest truth. By these two tests, namely, habitual liability 
of error and possibility of use even without being finally true, 
empirical thought loses its claims when it is contradictory of the 
scriptures. 

“facqeararcly ateatfaegah: SAIC BITTSIT AAT ATAT 
ara fecadt! «oda afsdtancanianfard: areala 
eames vy fact sararaey saraneqaad SeaTcT- 
Weaegq HecAA, Nesey cagerytfeaeara , Sala Hlaeaay 
aaa Prfaaergcargy + \SaTaAATAeT) «= tanaeNty- 
weaeasty sqaercfaaarerd = oaTateasrtg, wed 
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gratracatat saqerutafat Fear, § SINAaCaT 


Tala AeA: sAafasafa alates a cara” 
(Vivarana-243). 


But the writer who works out this line of argument in a 
radical and systematic. style is certainly Sarvajfiatma Muni. He 
frees it from all confusing complications and from dependence 
On uncertain assumptions. He gives it a bold and dialectically 
formidable shape. The entire argument is contained in the 
second chapter of Sankshepa Sareeraka. The details may be 
overlooked and the author’s restatement with approval of older 
points of view is also to be passed over- 


(a) When there is conflict between observation and inference, 
the former is considered as superior in evidential value on 
account of its immediacy. Reason is mediate and indirect. 
Extending the same principle, we have to attach greater logical] 
value to scripture asit is revelatory of Atman more immediate 
than the facts open to observation. Observation depending on 
the senses, external and internal, is not wholly free from media- 
tion. But the Atman is self-luminous and knowledge concern- 
ing it has the utmost directness. If immediate apprehension 
can cancel mediate cognition, as is implied in the empiricaj 
exaltation of perception over inference,. then surely scripture 
revealing the Atman can annul the evidence of perception and 
other means of knowledge in case of conflict with them. 

(S.S. IT 123). 


(6) Sarvajnatman propounds another criticism of all ways of 
knowledge other than scripture. He evidently attaches great 
significance to it. He takes his stand on a familiar definition of 
true apprehension. That apprehension is true by which some- 
thing unapprehended before comes to be apprehended. Novelty 
is a fundamental characteristic of valid cognition. To be sure 
of novelty, we must be convinced of the fact of ignorance about 
the object of cognition prior to its being cognized. That means 
that there must be some awareness of the object as uncognized 
preceding the act of cognition and only then can the cognition in 
question possess novelty. The prior awareness of snknownness 
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is a necessary implication of the appreciation of the novelty of 
knowledge. Prior unknownness cannot be just inferred on the 
basis of novelty, for the very novelty cannot be noted in the 
absence of an awareness of that prior unknownness. Knowledge 
removes the unknownness and hence cannot itself be the source 
of the awareness of unknownness. In other words only an 
object, awareness concerning which is irrepressible whether we 
know it or not, can constitute an object of right apprehension, 
The only entity whose presence to awareness is irrepressible is 
the Atman and everything else, every entity that is a non-self, 
sails into our awareness, as it were, through our cognition of it. 
What we cannot: help being aware of, though we do not under- 
stand it, is the eternally self-intimating Atman. It alone main- 
tains its presence in our consciousness in spite of our utmost 
ignorance of it, for it constitutes the very substance of that 
consciousness. So only apprehension of the Atman can fulfil 
the test of truth, for the Atman shines irrepressibly through the 
darkness of ignorance. We may be ignorant of non-selves but 
we cannot be aware of them as unknown and challenging our 
comprehension. Novelty in apprehension is possible only with 
regard to Atman for it manifests itself as unknown in the prior 
state of ignorance. So all acts of cognition directed to the non- 
self fail to conform to the test of truth, Sruti revealing what 
manifests itself as unknown before eminently satisfies the 
criterion of novelty. (Sam. Sar. II 7-21). This circumstance 
condemns all other ways of knowing as falling short of the 
standard of truth and scripture alone survives the critique of 
knowledge. So scripture can sublate and annul empirical 
thought. 

The criticism is subtle and daring. Itis founded upona 
valuable definition of knowledge and appropriates to great 
advantage the concept of the ° selfluminous’ nature of the 
Atman. It is fore-shadowed by Sureswara but its final and 
striking form is due to Sarvajnatma Muni. Its total aim is the 
demonstration of the evidential weakness of all means of 
knowledge other than scripture. Conflicts between scripture 
and the other means of wirighSertotc must be naturally resolved in 
favour of the former. 
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IX 
REASON CONFIRMS SRUTI 


So far we have concerned ourselves with the contribution 
of Sankara and his ardent followers towards the solution of the 
problem. The problem, it may be repeated, is that of estimating 
the significance of empirical thought in the context of its 
Opposition to scripture. There is another line of thought 
emanating from Mandana Mishra, probably a contemporary of 
Sankara, who along with the latter built up the solid structure 
of Advaita. There are differences between the two pioneers in 
details. But in the fundamentals of philosophy concerning 
Brahman, the individual self, nature and the ideal of salvation 
there is essential affinity of outlook. Mandana shares with 
Sankara the problem of resolving the contradiction between 
scripture and empirical thought. He does not subscribe to the 
theory of two realms of truth: nor does he endeavour to under- 
mine empirical thought in the drastic manner of Sarvajnatman. 
He strikes a new path and it may be styled the theory of 
corroboration. He bequeathed such a strong dialectical weapon, 
that it found entry into the works of all the subsequent writers 
such as Sarvajnatman, Prakasatman, Vimuktatman, Anand 
Bodha, Vachaspati, Sri Harsha and Chitsukha- He undertakes 
an analysis of the concept of difference and examines whether 
empirical thought either in its perceptual or inferrential levels 
is committed to the reality of difference. His finding is negative 
and he urges in consequence that reason by itself pursued 
resolutely demolishes pluralism and dualism and vindicates the 
infallibility of the scriptural declaration of Monism. Thus for 
him reason corroborates the scripture. 


The bulk of his thought on this question is presented in the 
Second Chapter of his great work, Brahma Siddi. His dialectical 
procedure may be indicated in brief outline: 


(a) The nature of difference does not admit of clear defini. 
tion and thus bears the character of an illusion. Application of 
logic to the elucidation of the concept reveals its self-contradic- 
tory and illusory nature. Is difference the very substance of 
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anentity or an attribute inhering in it? It cannot be the 
former for difference is relative to other entities from which the. 
entity differs while the substance is non-relative and is pre- 
supposed by all comparisons and contrasts of it with others. It 
cannot be an attribute for admission of difference between 
substance and attribute is implied in identifying difference as 
only an attribute. To postulate another difference thus to 
account for difference is to land in infinite regress. Difference 
can neither be a substantive nor an adjective. 

(b) Perception is the foundation of all empirical knowledge 
and perception cannot be the source of our apprehension of 
difference. Difference cannot be apprehended in the initial instant 
of perception for its apprehension presupposes the apprehension 
of what differs. It is negative in nature as it determines an object 
from other objects. But negation is relative to some being and 
that being must be grasped in its positive essence before we 
could grasp what beings it negates. So the apprehension of 
difference should be assigned toa stage of perception other than 
phe initial one. But perception loses its perceptual character as 
we emerge out of its first stage. It becomes recognition and 
contains admixture of elements not drawn from perception itself. 
If difference as characterizing the entity perceived: in the first 
instant is perceived in latter instants, that difference is a just a 
subjective construction or imaginative supplementation superad- 
ded to the pure being grasped in the first instant. Difference is 
thus seen to be a creature of subjective imposition on the 
differenceless essence intuited in the pure and thoroughly 
objective phase of apprehension. It is want of inquiry that has 
created the impression that our perceptual experience presents a 
world of differences. 

(c) There is a logical see-saw involved in any account of the 
cognition of difference. The knowledge of difference between 
A and B proceeds from a prior awareness of A and B with all 
their differentiating characteristics. Otherwise no idea of their 
difference could ever arise. But this prior awareness of A and B 
not as one but as two with their differentiating characteristics 
already presupposes an apprehension of difference. How could 
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they be treated as two without their difference being cognized ? 
To put the same argument in the words of a later summary : 


“peqaor eget Yaeq yfaufaalfieaeaacatecaie , 
Taal ala AawaAeals SATA Aaa 11” 
) (Vivarana 286) 


To cognize difference of an object we must be aware of it and 
its counterobjects. But the awareness of an object and its 
counter-objects as standing in such relation must be founded 
on an understanding of their difference. 

The argument is unfolded at great length and with much 
subtlety. What is of importance for the present discussion is its 
Place in the epistemological valuation of empirical thought. 
The point of the argument is evident and every later version 
of it is aimed at the same end. Perception and reason 
do not support pluralism. On the contrary a sound analysis of 
them would bring out that they support a conception of reality 
devoid of all differentiation and diversity. Empirical thought 
itself, when rigorously critical, is obliged to affirm the ultimate 
unity of the real. The pluralistic error is demolished by the 
other means of knowledge also and thus Sruti gets nothing but 
confirmation from their verdict. Perception and inference 
need not be confined to another order of truth and need not be 
judged inferior to scripture in truth-value. They re-affirm and 
reinforce the Vedantic deliverence of scripture. Such is the 
mode of harmonization in knowledge that Mandana Misra 


worked out. 


».4 
REASON IS SELF-CONTRADICTORY 


Before proceeding to the next mode of reckoning with the 
issue, it may be remarked that no writer exclusively adheres to 
one way of treating it. For instance we findin Sarvajnatman 
the thesis of two realms of truth, the theory of Mandana and 
also the conception of the logical weakness of empirical know- 

ledge. In Vachaspati and Prakasatman also we find all the 
three solutions. So without ascribing any one solution to any 
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one writers, we can easily distinguish them and assign each to 
its most thorough exponent. The drift is common and all of 
them seek to maintain the doctrine of Sruti understood a$ 
constituting an unqualified Idealistic Monism. To offer a 
Separate realm of application to empirical knowledge, to 
lower its validity or to discern in it a powerful re-affirmation of 
the teaching of the Sruti are different dialectical expedients 
calculated to achieve the same result. Sri Harsha, the author 
of Khandana Khanda Khadya, is the author of another line of 
attack. He is the miaster-dialectician of the School. He 
shares with the Buddhistic dialecticians like Dignaga and Dhar- 
makirti philosophical hostility to Nyaya-Vaiseshika. He 
openly acknowledges affinity with the dialectical system of 
Sunya-vada though he ascribes to it total Nihilism in consonance 
with the general Hindu understanding of that system. Sucha 
view of Sunya-vada makes it necessary for him to point out 
wherein Vedanta differs from Sunyavada. He writes: 


“ad a af araaaarfearea faay:, aq-area: zaAar- 

fraaata avfafa, faareafafea gafte fad aeagrafaoani 
maates: afetet 1” 
| (76) 
‘ This is the difference between the Buddhists and the Vedantins. 
The former explain everything as indefinable. The Vedantins 
treat the whole universe other than consciousness as other than 
either existent or non-existent’ (p. 76). This is a clear enough 
distinction when one notes that Sri Harsha is speaking of Sunya- 
vada. He says further : 


“ada aa aelnqaaxaracaeqararqafafagar: cara:fag 
Paaicaft aaa Fas ATATorsa Altaral: TaAreas 1” 
(79) 


‘In reality we, having withdrawn from the establishment of the 
reality and unreality of entire world and resting our burden on 
Brahman, the self-established, the atman of the essence of 
consciousness and the pure and transcendent principle, remain 
blessed and happy’ (p. 79). 
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The. question naturally arises as to what establishes the 
reality of Brahman. Our author raises the question : 


“aq aed fe wary?” 
*‘ But what is the proof for Advaita ?? (82) He enters into a long 
controversy trying to show the logical contradictions involved 


in the question itself. He finally consents to answer and says 
that Sruti is the pramana. 


“sate aaa warorfafe aa: 1” 


(82) But the answer is only from the empirical standpoint and 
from the ultimate point of view Brahman, the non-dual principle, 
is self-established. 


“ fe: afer afeenearat aerate wamaaeag |” 

“ agar cacalagaa Preeag 1” (61-62) 
Thus self-evidence and Sruti are held as the sources of certitude 
with regard tothe ultimate truth. Of the two Sruti is an 
empirical rendering of the Advaitic truth which is self-establi- 
shed. The self-intuition of the Atman takes the form of the 
Sruti in the empirical plane. Sruti is the empirical manifesta- 
tion of the transcendent self-effulgence of the Atman. 


“araraat afeqasaatertiay agaaiafeaaetaat Satara | 
aq canara cares year Frsitfeaieee raed faarcra u" 
| (136) 
All this is in the high tradition of Advaita. 


With this background we have to take Sri Harsha’s conside- 
ration of other pramanas. His attitude is arresting and revolu- 
tionary. It would have appeared more revolutionary but for its 
obvious indebtedness to Buddhistic dialectics. He declares war 
on all the realistic Schools of thought and particularly Nyaya- 
vaiseshika. Following Mandana he refutes the tenability of the 
concept of difference. He subjects the fundamental logical and 
metaphysical principles of Nyaya-vaiseshika to a thorough 
examination. Nothing is invulnerable, not even the notions of 
truth and error. The definitions of all the pramanas including 
Sabda are exhibited as self-contradictory and confused. The 
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main categories of metaphysics like substance, attribute, cause, 
motion, Samanya, Visesha, Samavaya and Abhava are analysed 
and demonstrated to be constructions lacking in clarity and 
consistency. Nothing remains except the conclusion that all is 
indefinable and inexplicable and that is another way of saying 
that the whole machinery of thought and things is unreal and 
illusory. No wonder Sri Harsha calls his work ‘ Anirvachaneeya 
Sarvasva’. The dialectical performance is exciting and the 
achievement is solid. That is the reason why celebrated writers 
in later ages like Chitsukha fell victims to the charm of this 
destructive logic and adopted the whole of it in their works. 


One must note in passing the limitation of this polemics. It 
is certainly less in range than that of Satkara in Sutra Bhashya, 
It concentrates its attacks on Nyaya-vaiseshika. The possibility 
remains of other realistic and pluralistic systems retaining vali- 
dity in their specific aspects. But Sri Harsha seems to have 
imagined that the refutation of Nyaya-vaiseshika contains a 
refutation of the whole of realistic and pluralistic thought. He 
does not also come to grips with the Yogachara. 


But is all this criticism attacking the very notion of prama 
or-truth itself sound? Does not criticism imply a standard or 
criterion of logical valuation? By admitting such a criterion is 
not the dialectician committing himself to a principle other than 
his Sruti and self-established Atman? Can he evade the task of 
defining and explaining his principle? If he enters this construc- 
_ tive phase, is he not restricting the sweeping claims of his 
destructive criticism? If he evades the task is he not 
abandoning all standards of criticism thereby damaging his 
ambitious conclusions? The standard ought to be discerned by 
reason. Hence not all reason stands condemned if logical condemna- 
tion of any system of philosophy is possible. Destruction implies 
a positive basis and the admission of such a basis involves the 
philosopher in the Jabour of defence in addition to the heroism 
of offence. Sri Harsha has ready answers to such objections. 
He maintains, he says, no position of his own and simply works 
out the dialectical destruction of the opposite systems of thought 
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by employing their own premises and principles. He describes 
his procedure briefly in the following words : 


“ag vwaghafearasagweqacarat faarcaaaa aa 
forgthzata a oft gaa aredta vaat faarceqacar, 
yawMeaseqataag Sqeaala | AT Ua AMS VAMAA- 
aynferfafagar. qagaint: facaara:| <wagaqacada 
CFSASCITAT: SATS*AGATATa (79-80) 


‘There are some thinkers who set upa methodological frame- 
work for purposes of philosophical construction and criticism 
and desire to discover reality in accordance withit. We say to 
them ‘your manner of inquiry is not right. It is in contradiction 
with the methodological system you have yourself built up. It 
is for this reason that there is no place for any counter-criticism 
ofus in respect of our criticism. We simply exhibit the 
contradiction of your system with itself’. (79-80) 


Sti Harsha means that he simply draws out the inner 
contradictions of the opposed system of thought and propounds 
no principles of his ownin thecontext. His dialectic consists 
in showing how the system collides with itself under scrutiny 
and thus stands self-destroyed. Nothing positive and new is 
advanced as a basis of criticism and it is criticism wholly with- 
out any construction. The law of contradiction works out the 
self-annihilation of the system criticised. | 


This is Sri Harsha’s novel way of treating reason inclusive 
of empirical knowledge. He does not allot to it separate realm 
of truth. Nor does he condemn it as weaker when in opposi- 
tion to scripture. He does not also count upon it for corrobora- 
tion ina direct and positive manner. He allows it to unfold 
itself and work out all its possibilities. Such a development 
reveals its inner discords and radical inconsistencies. Reason 
sinks under its own weight and perishes through lack of internal 
coherence. Such a suicide of reason leaves the field of truth 
wholly in the possession of Vedanta, the self-established Atman 
manifesting itself through Sruti. Reason promotes Vedanta by 
this self-enforced exit. The problem of resolving the contradic- 
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tion between Srutis and reason is eliminated because reason 
cannot eleminate the contradictions within itself. Dialectic 
accomplishes this negative vindication of Vedanta. Sri Harsha 
is a solitary figure in the history of Advaita. No other writer 
revels in so much of destructive dialectic. Even those who 
adopt his contribution like Chitsukha add to them a great dea] 
of constructive matter in their final philosophical statement. 
Subsequent Advaitins of considerable repute are not wanting 
who are dissatisfied with such a negative position and offer a 
positive account of pramanas. Dharma.Rajadhwari is one such 
instance. 

There is reason enough for such dissatisfaction. Indian 
tradition is on the whole unsympathetic to Vitanda, a purely 
destructive argumentation. Sri Harsha’s escape from construc- 
tive commitment is hardly successful. To condemn a system of 
thought on the ground of its own inner contradictions does 
itself entail on the part of the critic the admission of the law of 
contradiction. That much of commitment is enough to involve 
one in a whole theory of knowledge. Sri Harsha further 
complicates his position by acknowledging the doctrine of the 
‘self-luminosity’ or the self-certifying character of consciousness. 
That doctrine contains within itself a complete system of 
epistemology and metaphysics. Chitsukha uses it as the root- 
principle of his version of Vedanta. Perhaps so positive and 
stupendous a system of thought as Advaita cannot be erected on 
the foundations of mere negative dialectics. 


XI 
RESUME AND COMMENTS 


It is necessary to bring together the principal conceptions 
on the question in a connected perspective and see how far 
they go in effecting a satisfactory solution. Sureswara’s defence 
of Sruti is a valuable land-mark and Sruti cannot be simply 
brushed aside when it fulfils the tests of novelty, intelligibility 
and non-contradiction. Saikara himself has supplied the 
ground for such a defence and particularly in his statement that 
each pramana is paramount in its own sphere. Sankara’s 
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distinction between the afirmation of Brahman and the pro- 
mulgation of Dharma is significant. Knowledge of Brahman 
must culminate in ‘experience’ and for that purpose a utiliza- 
tion of reason and empirical knowledge it called for. Sravana 
is not all and it must be supplemented by Manana if what is 
learnt by Sravana is to issue in ‘Anubhava’. In this single 
argument Sankara does joint justice, as it were, to authority, 
reason, Empiricism and Mysticism. Interpretation of scripture 
does involve exercise of reason for exegesis must be logical and 
the reasoning embodied in the scripture itself must be explicated. 
Supplementary argumentation as illustrated in the analysis of 
the three states of waking, dream and deep sleep and the con- 
sideration of the ontological status of the effect in relation to 
the cause must also be undertaken for converting received 
knowledge into personal conviction and immediate apprehension 
Prakasatman is right in distinguishing between Yukti and 
Anumana. He is amplifying Sankara’s distinction between 
‘Srutyanugrihita Tarka’ and ‘Kevala Tarka’. It is the former 
that is commended and the employment of the Jatter would 
jeopordize the autonomous validity of the several pramanas. 
Passing on to the estimate of independent reson at the hands 
of the Advaitic thinkers, we encounter difficulties. The reconci- 
lation of Sruti and other means of knowledge by a bifurcation | 
of the realm of truth is a provisional expedient and cannot be a 
final settlement of the issue. The very absoluteness of the claim 
of Sruti renders that an unstable equilibrium. The evidential 
inferiority of reason and empirical knowledge in comparison to 
Sruti variously propounded by Vachaspati, Prakasatman and 
Sarvajnatman is no easy matter. As is explicit Sarvajnatman 
takes his stand ona particular definition of true apprehension, 
taken over from the Meemamsakas and combines it with the 
theory of the irrepressible self-luminosity of the Atman and 
produces his specific charge against all pramanas other than 
Sruti. But the conception of truth is itselfa contribution of 
philosophic reason. As Sruti itself isa mode of knowledge 
subjected to critical valuation, the principle of criticism by 
which it is judged to be superior in evidential force must be 
derived from a different source of knowledge. A total depreci- 
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ation of all other means of knowledge would obliterate all such 
standards of judgment and thus the superiority of Sruti can no 
more be substantiated. Sruti cannot be extolled if a principle 
not derived from Sruti is not there by the application of which 
it could be extolled. Mandana Misra’s critique of difference is 
no doubt penetrating and puts the case for Advaita on a 
thoroughly extra-scriptural basis also. But the idea of confirm- 
ing Sruti. by reason modifies the epistemological plan of Advaita 
greatly. In the first place the theory of ‘Svatahpramanya » 
admitted by Vedanta implies an indifference to such confirmation. 
If independent rationalistic confirmation of Sruti is regarded 
necessary that theory has to be abandoned. If, in the second 
place, the main principles of Advaita are capable of being 
supported purely by reason, the case for asserting the authority 
of Srutiis weakened substantially. Srutiis held authoritative 
on the ground that it imparts knowledge not accessible through 
other ways of knowing. If a free pursuit of truth through reason 
takes us to the doctrine of Advaita, reliance on scripture isa 
superfluous piece of orthodoxy. The position of Mandane 
involves too drastic an alteration inthe Advaitic theory of 
knowledge. Either Sruti communicates some knowledge not 
attainable through reason, in which case a complete confirmation 
of it by reason ought not to be possible or Sruti as an independent 
source of philosophical knowledge is in-admissible. Mandana’s 
solution ends with a problem. We have already noted the 
distinctiveness and implications of Sri Harsha’s attitude to 
reason. He attempts to break logic through the instrumentality 
of logic itself and disclaims all logical commitment. It is no 
tenable standpoint inthe long run. A positive metaphysic such 
as Advaita cannot issue out of a negation of all logic. A dialecti- 
cal destruction of Realism and pluralism by their own weapons 
may be an attractive game to contemplate. But it does not even 
begin except when engineered by a ‘ Metaphysical criterion’ not 
open to such destruction. Error cannot perish except in the 
fire of truth. | 

We my conclude with a consideration of great importance. 
Sankara with all his reverence for scripture and rejection of 
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mere reason does not hesitate to appropriate reason in all its 
thoroughness. He defends in terms of reason the Vedantic 
position in all his writings. Particularly the Second Chapter of 
his elucidation of the Vedanta Sutras employs reason for pur- 
poses of defence and also for demonstrating the weakness of 
other Schools of thought. This practice of the philosopher 
signifies his acceptance of reason as an indispensable instrument 
of truth. His writings and polemics reveal another aspect of 
his philosophical personality. There is a triumphant conviction 
running through them all that reason in the service of Sruti is 
greater as reason than the uncertain constructions of irresponsible 
rationalism not guided and illumined by the wisdom of the 
Upanishads. No rival philosophical system is repudiated just 
on the ground that it rejects Sruti. It is also not silenced merely 
with a hoary quotation. Itis convicted of error, logical and 
philosophical. Anti-Vedic Schools are for him expressions of 
weak logic. The logic of vedanta is invincible for him for its very 
subordination to Sruti fills it with immense power and irresista- 
ble force. The demonstration of the Superior intellectual vitality 
and philosophic depth of Vedanta inspired by Sruti over Schools 
founded on mere logic and experience was undoubtedly a part 
ofthe mission of Sankara. The light of reason, according to 
him, burns brighter in the sanctuary of the Sruti than anywhere 
else. 
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The Cardinal Principle of 
The Visistadvaita of Ramanuja 


Ramanuja, a philospher and saint, flourished in South India 
in the eleventh century and propounded a school of Vedanta 
that has come to be known as VISISTADVAITA. As a 
Vedantin he founded his thought on the teachings of the 
Upanishads, the Vedanta Sutras and Bhagavadgita. The Central 
concept of Vedanta is ‘ Brahman’ and as such his entire system 
of philosophy is devoted to the exposition of that principle. His 
special mode of interpreting that principle is conveyed by the 
term ‘ Visistadvaita’. Like the other teachers of Vedanta, 
Ramanuja also develops a doctrine of Sadhana, a complete 
scheme of practical philosophy designed to work out human 
perfection. As is’ natural this scheme is governed by his 
conception of ultimate Reality designated Brahman. 

His metaphysics of Brahman starts with a_ critique of 
materialism. For him Nature is nota self-maintaining and self- 
‘explanatory order. It can furnish no accountof the ‘Selves’ 
or the centres of consciousness whose reality is testified to by 
experience and thought in all their levels. If the metaphysical 
picture is widened and a dualistic Naturalism is formulated 
affirming the material realm of being and the realm of non- 
material Selves, though the outlook is somewhat more tenable 
being more comprehensive, we have still fundamental difficulties 
according to Ramanuja. A dualism of finites is no final 
satisfaction of the metaphysical impulse. The dynamism, order 
and conherence of nature and the laws governing the kingdom 
of finite spirits remain unexplained. No knowledge is complete 
which rests in the finite manifold. To account for it thought 
must ascend to something infinite, one and transcendent. The 
ground and explanation of the finite many, material and 
spiritual, must lie in a supreme Reality, which is at once above 
them and is their sustaining foundation. It must transcend 

10 
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them for it is not itself a finite principle and must be immanent 
in them for they must be grounded in it. That Reality is 
Brahman. 

This ascent to the category of Brahman is based on no 
absolute denial of the finite beings ; nor does it concede to them 
absolute and self-dependent reality. They are dependent and 
derivative principies. To over-assert the reality of the finite is to 
divest it of its basis and intelligibility. To over-negate it as 
merely illusory is to attribute tothe Supreme principle all the 
finitude implied in the liability to illusion. Hence Brahman is 
neither the God of Deism nor the Absolute of an illusionistic 
monism. 

Brahman is the ultimate Being of which the cosmos of 
finite entities isa ‘ Mode’, ‘ adjective ’ or ‘body’. The final 
truth is concrete, organic and comprehensive, as it envisages the 
‘one’ as appropriating the ‘many’ as part of its infinite 
actuality. The total metaphysical fact is inclusive and 
determinate. | | 

Brahman is Absolute Spirit. For only as such it can 
transcend and account for the non-spiritual. It is perfect and 
self-fulfilled, for it transcends the finite selves and sustains 
them. Itis infinite. Time, space, the exclusions of the empirical 
order and qualitative deficiencies, which are the principles of 
finitude do not condition it. Itis ‘ Ananda’, supreme perfec- 
tion of conscious existence. The fundamental characterization 
of Brahman according to Ramanuja is that itis ‘ Satya-Jnana- 
Ananda-Nirmala—Anantha’. For Ramanuja to be spiritual is 
to be personal. Consciousness for him is the attribute of 
personality. Hence the ultimate principle is the supreme 
personality. Personality as such does not involve finitude, The 
implications of personality are only self-consciousness and self- 
identity. These are eternally and fully realised conditions in the 
Absolute. As such it is personal. Distinction from the non-self 
does not imply the autonomy and absoluteness of non-self. 
Therefore the self-distinction of the Supreme from the derivative 
reals does not amount to conferring on them a self-dependent 
status. They are modes of the supreme, distinguished no doubt, 
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but not discarded or alienated. They are distinct ‘moments’ 
within its complete expanse of being. 


In his delineation of nature of the Brahman Ramanuja seeks 
to do justice to both its ultimacy and intimacy. Its metaphysical 
attributes are outlined and its religious aspect is also 
brought out. The Absolute is God. The Supreme object of 
metaphysical contemplation is also the final object of religious 
adoration. God is infinite and incomprehensible in His. 
Majesty but is also the fountain of infinite love and compassion. 
The Upanishads do say that he is dearer than all. They 
attribute His creativity to the abundanceof love. The knowledge 
of the Supreme Being cannot just remain knowledge. In knowing 
the infinite one attains plenitude of peace and the joy of self- 
perfection. Human love can find no object worthy of it except 
God. The metaphysical knowing of the Absolute and the 
religious love of the Deity must become one in their final phase 
of fullness. Thus there can be notenable distinction between 
the Absolute and God and none whatever between apprehension 
and enjoyment. Such a distinction is the result of a double 
belittling of both the Absolute and God and of knowledge and 
love. Thus Ramanuja’s conception of Brahman makes it one 
with the Supreme Deity of Vaishnavism, the God of love and 
beauty, the compassionate refuge and the finai destination of the 
finite self. 


From this philosophical doctrine, the plan of spiritual 
culiure, formulated in Visistadvaita, naturally and inevitably 
follows. The goalof human endeavour must be communion 
with God. All affliction is due tothe neglect of this supreme 
concern. This neglect is rendered possible by individual freedom 
which, as a necessary requisite of the spiritual self-development 
of the individual is provided and sustained by God. Freedom 
abused—the possibility of abuse is animplication of freedom— 
leads the individual to a peaceless career of evil and transmigrat- 
ion from life to life. The imperative is to turn away from this 
darkness and desolation and to undertake the journey to the 
peace and joy of God. There is true life, the life of liberation 
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and fullness of being, only in communion with the infinite 
Source of all value. 

_ Inconformity with the teachings of the Gita, Ramanuja, 
works out the plan of Sadhana. The first stage of endeavour is 
Karma-yoga. This is life of dedicated action. It involves all the 
duties of man comprising social and individuals morality. Self- 
less and God-centred action releases the inward resources of the 
Spirit. Passion and inertia are overcome and the calm power 
of the spirit in man is aroused to activity. The second stage is 
marked by the exercise of this liberated inner energy, in the 
field of contemplation. Thisis Jnana-yoga. Itis self-develop- 
ment, for contemplation is the proper excellence of the soul. It 
is also self-recovery, for only the developed soul can intuit itself 
as it is in its essential nature. This achievement of self-increase 
and self-understanding is the culmination of Jnana-yoga. But 
to comprehend the self is to realise vividly that its true destiny 
is God-realisation. The self is so constituted that it can fulfil 
itself in all the amplitude of its being only in God. Thus the 
true purpose, the proper objective, is engendered by self- 
intuition. This is the birth of Bhakti-yoga. Bhakti-yoga is 
seeking God with all one’s heart and soul and strength. It is 
love and contemplation. Itis meditation and worship. It is 
aided by moral virtues. It involves renunciation of unworthy 


"e 


ends. It is backed by the devout study of sacred wisdom anda 


reflective and critical assimilation of it. In essence itis an 
intense Out—pouring of love in the steady practice of the 
presence of God. When this reaches maturity and fulness, the 
vision of God is graciously granted. The vision is a gift of 
Grace and the Grace is in answer to love absolute and uncondi- 
tional. It marks the transition from the mundane to eternal life. 
The finite soul is awakened to the plenitude of its being. 

In addition to the three phases of spiritual life indicated, 
Ramanuja posits another factor as essential in the pathway to 
God. It isself-surrender or prapatti. It is necessary as an 
element in all the other Yogas and it can itself be efficaceous as 
an independent yoga also. Itis necessary as making amends 
for one’s deficiencies in the practice of the other means. When 
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one realises his total incompetence in all the other methods, it 
can be adopted asa self-sufficient means by itself. Prapatti 
means the surrendering of one’s spiritual responsibilities wholly 
to God and making him the only means of one’s good. The 
retention of human initiative restricts the divine power of 
redeeming, to the sphere of co-operation with and response to 
human intiative. But when the human intiative is surrendered 
wholly, the redeeming power of God is released in all its might 
and magnitude, and the salvation of the devotee is worked out 
unfailingly in accordence with the absolute demands of Divine 
love and grace. Prapatti is the technique of substituting the 
infinite power of the Supreme for the imperfect effort of the 
individual. It puts weakness itself into a constructive use and 
appropriates the Infinite itself as a meansto the Infinite end. 
All that is required is a genuine self-oblation to God. 


The Gita According to Ramanuja 


I 


While admitting that the Gita was promulgated to rescue 
Arjuna from his agonizing mood of retreat from battle and to 
inspire him to heroism, Ramanuja says that the occasion was 
used by Sri Krsna to present afresh the teachings of the 
Vedanta. On his analysis Arjuna possesses all the qualifications 
required for the grace of the preceptor and God. He is 
aearaerenreagqaradfaarea and wq-q. It is to be noted that, 
unlike Suyodhana, Arjuna does not get into this anxiety out 
of fear or uncertainty about the issue of the war. His is a crisis 
of affection and his uncertainty concerns the righteousness of 
his cause. Hence he implores Sri Krsna to enlighten him and 
resolve the moral conflict oppressing him. Making him the 
‘yyaja’, occasion, Sri Krsna brings down, as it were, to 
humanity at large this supreme scripture. 


Ramanuja sharply defines the theme of the teaching. It is 
tafaga afar. In other words it is bhakti directed to the 
‘supreme Being, incarnated as Sri Krsna. Itis also enunciated 
that this bhaktiis ata#utgyéta. The substance of the teaching, 
therefore: is two-fold. It affirms the supreme Reality and in- 
culcates devotion towards it. 


In our attempt, to present Ramanuja’s interpretation, 
which has to be necessarily brief, these two constituents of the 
teaching are to receive justice. The first concerns the meta- 
physical thesis of the text and the second constitutes the formula- 
tion of the ideal pathway of life. 


Anticipating the exposition, one might say, with Vedanta 
Desika that all the commentators concur on this two-fold theme. 
Differences might arise in the specific articulation of the grand 
subject-matter, but the central direction of thought is univer- 
sally admitted. 
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fyaratatayy aS CASAS MAE HTAT TANTS 
qararaofath: ta cat HTArfesst: TATA ATSAShe: 
qFHRqeraaHssHtsy AT Saas raraarsaar tre fiy- 
tfartaafenstasaaea Altes: —ararsaa It aeay, 
AEATCAIMAMe TrarAay IATA: —sfa. 

With the recognition of the commonly admitted core of 
the teaching of the Gita as a fitting preamble, we may proceed 
to consider the metaphysical teachings of the Gita according to 
Ramanuja’s interpretation. 


Il 


Nature or Prakrtiis pictured more or less as it came to 
be described by the Samkhya system at a later philosophic 
epoch with some fundamental differences. The conception of 
the manifest physical universe as evolving out of a single primor- 
dial unmanifested material principle is there. This is adum- 
brated several times. The main stages of the formation of the 
physical universe such as mahat and ahankara, are mentioned 
even as they come to be elaborated later in Samkhya. There is 
no hint of an atomic cosmology such as that of Buddhism, 
Jainism or Vaigesika: The three gunas, sattva, rajas, and 
tamas are Clearly stated as characterizing Prakrti. Their func- 
tions are specifically noted. A magnificent and many sided use 
is made of the gunzas in the ethical and spiritual prescriptions. 
Nothing in creation is bereft of these gunas, and wisdom lies in 
developing the saitva to the utmost dominance. The culmi- 
nation of that development of sattva lies in the ultimate leap 
from the realm of the gunas to the order of being transcendent of 
the gunas. All this iscommon materia] and Ramanuja’s account 
conforms to the common pattern of thought. 

The Gita describes Prakrti in its aspect of enveloping the 
Jiva with ignorance concerning the supreme reality as ‘Mayda’. 


fafsrormauiathiearatad wera | 


rtf arfsarafe araea: acaSTaA 
ealergr gorau ay arat eteaats (VII. 13, 14.) 
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The problem at once arises whether the Gita does not re- 
gard the external world of matter as ultimately unreal. Rama- 
nuja rejects emphatically such an interpretation. For him 
Maya means ‘fafaaatdaty’ an existent entity with wondrous 
fecundity, producing a bewildering variety of effects. An illu- 
sion is called Maya, because, in it a thought comes into being 
without the casual operation of the objective situation and there- 
by the normal rule of the object producing the related thought 
is circumvented. This too is an instance of wondrous producti- 
vity. 

The result of this interpretation is that nature is real and 
non-illusory. Ramdanuja does not see anywhere in the Gita the 
doctrine of the unreality of the external world. Nature is not 
an illusion but in the abundance of nature’s wondrous powers, 
there is also the power productive of illusions. Illusion is not 
constitutive of nature but is one of nature’s possible operations. 

If Prakrti is an ontological veriety and not a mere pheno- 
menal presentation, its exact status requires to be determined: 
Is it a self-existent reality, explicable by itself? The G7ia, for 
Ramanuja, contains explicit repudiation of such a Naturalism. 
The verse 


wfacrarsas ag: @ Aart gfeta a 
aqesit sata A fear asfacear iu (VII. 4.) 


does not mean for him ‘My Prakrti is divided eight-fold,’ rather 
it means ‘this Prakyti divided eight-fold is mine’: nafaft 
aarafa fafe. 7 ) | 

The fact of Prakrti belonging to God is the focal point of the 
assertion. Often Prakrti is spoken of as one with God, in order 
to bring out the reality of divineimmanence. The specific powers 
of the different aspects of nature are the results of the presence 
of the divine in them. This immanence necessitates the adop- 
tion of the language of pantheism. But it is not the usual 
shallow pantheism, for to God belongs the higher Prakrti also” 
called the Jiva, and the two together also do not exhaust God’s 
glory. Inthe cosmic form they in their entirety are ‘aaa 
interpreted by Ramanuja as ‘uaaqeq’. They constitute a part of 
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the realm of being belonging to God. The appropriate word 
descriptive of nature’s ontological status is ‘vibhati’.. The 
tenth chapter is devoted to the portrayal of some select Vibhiitis 
of God. Nature is not self-supporting, itis not undivine ; on 
the contrary it proclaims the grandeur of the deity. According 
to Ramanuja, contemplation of the creative immanence of God 
in nature brings about the intensification and enhancement 
of the devotion to God. wtdaadeqaeamaniggearaed ara 
ufefagfenartate’ (X.4.) is his characterization of the vibhiti-yoga. 
The concept of vibhiti as applied to Nature negates the 
illusionist hypothesis and also the naturalistic denial of the 
Supracosmic ground of nature. It also corrects the pantheistic 
error of regarding it as exhaustive of the divine abundance. 
The philosophy of nature presented in the Gita, according to 
Ramanuja, eliminates these three errors of illusionism, natural- 
ism, and uncritical pantheism, all the three of which are at 
bottom forms of atheism The final truth is summed up in the 
verse : 


TIA TEATT fH AAT TATA | 
faerqrefhe aeataiga fadt wg (X. 42.) 


Ill 


The finite self, the individual soul, is commonly named 
the Jiva. We will now turn to the teaching of the Gitd concern- 
ing it in the light of Ramanuja’s elucidation. This is the higher 
Prakrti of God according to the 7th chapter. 

The essential nature of the self is indicated by the term 
KSetrajria even as the Brahma-sitra indicates it by the word jia- 
The fundamental truth about the self is that it is the subject of © 
knowledge, the knower. It is described ‘ana4a’ and for Ramanuja 
it means that it is the WATAar. 


aaa F aeard Agt arya: | 
TTAfecaaqvanst vaTaafa Ta ITA | (V- 16.) 


This verse proves for Ramanuja that jfidna is the essential 
character of the self. From this single fact of the self being the 
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knower in its fundamental nature, all its other basio characteris- 
tics are deduced by Ramanuja. The second chapter sets forth 
the immortality of the Jiva. The crucial verse is: 


araaea Sy set facaeayaTaacfeot: | 
aafrarsaaaey aaTgeaeg HITT UU (IT. 18.) 


For Ramanuja ayaa means yarat and the fact of being the 
knower implies integral self-identity and hence the non-com- 
posite character and the consequent impossibility of disintegra- 
tion. Here we have the basic epistemological argument for 
immortality. It is this argument that the Brahmasitra also 
advances against the Buddhist theory of the serial self. Kant 
recognizes this principle in his doctrine of the ‘unity of appercep- 
tion’ but refuses to take metaphysical cognizance of the princi- 
ple. It is just unity of function and not unity of being for him. 
But the whole being of the self lies in the function of knowing 
and it is waste of ingenuity not to see in the unity of function, 
the disclosure of the unity of being. His further suggestion that 
the self may perish by attenuation of consciousness though its 
substantive nature may remain non-composite, overlooks the 
possibility that the substance in the Soul-substance is also of the 
nature of consciousness. For Ramanuja jfidna is’ the dharmi- 
Svaripa of the Atman in so faras it is self-aware and it is 
dharma-bhita in so far as it exercises itselfin the cognizing of 
other existents. Ramanuja counters the theory that there is one 
universal self and the plurality of selves is just a phenomenal » 
encrustation. For him the verse 7 


4 aa WT are Tea FA HATfeaT: 
qa aq 4 afasara: af aaa: gta (IT. 12.) 


is decisive on the question. The verse does not embody the 
vestige of popular pluralism as alleged but actually takes up a 
pluralistic attitude. The plurality of individual selves is as much 
a fact as their immortality. Further, the process of Lord Krsna 
instructing Arjuna or for that matter, of any enlightened pre- 
ceptor imparting Vedanta to his disciple, implies that the plurality 
of individual selves is a metaphysical fact. This plurality is not 
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. e . . ¥ . 
just an illusion forming part of bondage. The emancipated souls 
are described as if their many—ness remains unimpaired. 


aay © Teara Aart ayaa: | 
qarAteaasart varafa Tata (V- 16.) 


Commenting on this verse Ramanuja says : 


amfafe fterararai agearhrararercacaeraeed a are 
WG We SAHAaNAAa CEATHMA | A Ae aeragaTfeH, 
OES IGI RIEU EC UBCIBIC Isa 


Even as being the subject of knowledge is fundamental to the 
self, the self is also a free agent in relation to action. #9*q isa 
real feature of the self. 


Freedom of will, ethical initiative or conative spontaneity 
is characteristic of the self. Willis not to be ascribed to the 
_ psychophysical frame of personality ; nor is the individual self a 
mechanical instrument of divine action. Itis true that in the 
stage of samsaric degradation the Jiva works as if under the 
compulsions of nature. But even that is due toits own free self- 
abrogation. In the exalted phase of godliness it surrenders it- 
self to God, its being, will and destiny being finally offered 
without reservation to Him; but this Self-surrender is a free act 
of choice and voluntary dedication and marks the beginning. of 
enhanced activity for the glory of God, a willing adoration. In 
_ neither extreme is freedom annihilated, in the former it is abro- 
gated by misguided choice and in the latterit is sublimated in 
self-effacing devotion. Inthe intermediate levels of mundane 
life free exercise of choice and responsibility is present more 
unmistakably. Ramanuja discusses this question under the 3rd, 
5th, 13th and 18th chapters. His essential position stands 
expressed, in the following passage : 


gag Fale —OtaRAA TUeAeraIta BHT ifefy: Jatfea- 
afafteadt a vrarear aeraceaatfaaaaeay aafasqaa 
TATSAL HUTTTMSASTL Wa BINT) «= aaraafeaa: 
qcarar warsafaerta af nadadifa sacarft caggaa 
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nafaeaeanfer ; aar meachraretearle aorfenenstay 
TEVVIAEATST Feat Saat fafahraasracg Bar it 
(XVIII 14, 15.) 


That ag<a does imply some change inthe agent gges without 
saying and. the eternal nature of the self as cOnceived by 
Ramanuja does not exclude the possibility of all types of change. 
The notion of the self as a moral agent denies materialistic 
determinism, the view of God’s omnipotence as excluding human 
freedom and the theory of a totally immutable self. Connected 
with aga is the further characteristic of the self, HrHza. The 
Gita itself enunciates : 


UeItGas:aral Area STeeat | (XII. 20.) 
The self is that in which experiences of the nature of enjoyment 
and sorrow take place. The mundane emotive dualities as well 
as the higher values have the Jivatman as the enjoyer, in reality 
the fact that he is the knower carries the implication that he is 
the enjoyer. Enjoyment is nothing but a maturation of contem- 
plation when the object of contemplation is such that it con- 
duces to the fulfilment of the self contemplating. When the self 
is properly discerned and the objects sought by it are properly 
evaluated the self is impelled to seek God by way of knowing 
and in Him it finds its fullest enjoyment. In this final stage 
jfiana is the same as bhoga. Ramanuja does not countenence 
the hypothesis of a phenomenal self as the subject of enjoyment. 
Enjoyment implies some mutation, no doubt, buta self that 
excludes all the dynamism involved in knowing, willing and 
feeling is almost a non-self. In criticism of the Samkhya position 
Ramanuja says : 

wea Feta dost ss mMeATETa WAMTMTAA AT; 
gearsfea araaratfefa fe Ieracgqaa: 1 (Sri bhasya, (I-3.37.) 
In the final analysis jfidna is the same as G@nanda and as such the 
knowing self has to be a bhoktr. 


The Gita has the following pronouncements on another 
aspect of the self. 
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gfteat: anefart: 1 (V. 19.) 

seq afwacant agt area feat aa: t frets fe aa aa (V. 19.) 

areataray ela ae aaa atsaa te aly acay aa: 
(V. 32.) 


The main principle enunciated herein is affirmed by Ramanvja 
to mean the equality of all individual selves in their basic nature. 
He says ayeaaraictafae: artarartaat waa aaefta:) = fasararcva 
DHA:, AAA: | 

While Ramanuja asserts the irreducible plurality of the finite 
selves as part of the teaching of the Gita, he upholds with equal 
force that the selves are mutually equal in nature and status on 
the basis of these clear statements of the text. 

After these consideration it is mecessary to discuss the 
central problem in the doctrine of the individual self. According 
to Ramanuja the fifteenth chapter sharply differentiates 
Purusottama, the supreme Being, from the individual self. The 
individual self in its bound condition is named kXsara and in its 
liberated and perfected state it becomes describable as aksara. 
Ramanuja explains the reasons for the two designations. Now 
God named Purusottama in the chapter is declared as_ being 
‘different from, 2-4 aSsurpassing 3aH and as going beyond 
adta the individual self whether the latter be bound or liberated. 
That the aksara is tobe interpreted asthe liberated self is 
insisted upon on the following ground: it isa Purusa and hence 
cannot be Prakrti either in the causal state or in the manifested 
apd developed state, and it is said to be transcended be 
Purusottama and hence cannot be the same as the supreme spirit. 
This distinction is present even in the seventh chapter where the 
Jiva is named the higher Prakyti of /Svara and not identical with 
him. While this distinction between ifvara and Jiva by virtue 
of ifvara’s transcendence is an undeniable part of the doctrine 
of the Gita according to Ramanuja, there is another comple- 
mentary thesis. Sri Krsna says that He is the Ksetrajiia, indivi- 
dual self also. Here some kind of identity is surely meant and 
it cannot be the literal kind of identity that would cancel divine 
transcendence. Ramanuja understands by this identity, /svara’s 
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immanent control of the Jivaand His eternal appropriation of it 
as His own Vibhiti. God sustains the Jiva, actuatesit and uses it 
and hence He may be said to include it, even as the finite soul in- 
cludes the body within the totality of its life. The fruitful and 
illuminating conception that would bring together and explain 
God ’s transcendence of the Jiva and His identity with it, is 
given according 1o Ramanuja in the fifteenth chapter. 


Adan Wastes tara: garaa: 1 (XV. 7-) 


This doctrine of the Jivatman as an aa or part of the 
Paramatman does justice to all the varied pronouncements of 
the text on the relation of the two. Transcendence and identity 
are to be taken as aspects of the comprehensive fact of God’s 
possession of the Jiva asa part of His totality of being. 
yaaa ofiaaihe ciaya: waray: puts togethér and explains 
the two partial statements Jawa: geseara: and aaa arfa a7 fafe. 
While interpreting aeqt in the controversial phrase q@artfe weqt 
Ramanuja says Hé€ Wt) ata FATA | ANaeSt aa ATaTSTGata 
QTcHtT STA | 
The three-fold implication of divine immanence in the Jiva as 
furnishing its ararc, faqar and as} makes the Jiva describable 
as the body of J§vara. All this wealth of import is conveyed by 
the expression 32. 


IV 


It remains now to attempt an integrated statement of the 
nature of God according to the Gita as expounded by Ramanuja. 
Undoubtedly this constitutes the crowning phase of the meta- 
physics of the Gitd. 

It is interesting to raise a question at this initial stage as to 
what proof the Gitd offers for the existence of God. From the 
stand point of Ramanuja the question would indeed be ridiculous. 
The Brahma-Sitra may discuss the proofs for the reality of 
Brahman. But the Gita for Ramanuja is a revelation by God 
Himself to Arjuna and while the highest Deity presents itself to 
vision and speaks forth the saving knowiedge the demand for a 
proof of its being cannot arise inthe mind of Arjuna. When 
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God reveals Himself to man, He has not got to propound proofs 
for His existence. A human teacher or a human theistic treatise 
may engage inthe task ofadvancing the required proof. The self- 
revealing God imparting spiritual wisdom has furnished al] the 
proof, nay, the best proof, by the very fact of that self- 
revelation. Further proof and that. an infinitely expanded proof 
is offered in the presentation of the Visvardpa. That brings about 
the actual perception of the Infinite. All that is required for 
the attainment of the vision is symbolized by fes¢ Fa: which 
Sri Krsna graciously confers on Arjuna. That gift really means 
the fitness for the experience of God and the fitness is brought 
about by bhakti. There is a significant epithet of bhakti: 
ueqatamay. Ramanuja explains it in the following words: 
afaearrraratargeraratse aertlAarafag: waaargaral warateaa: | 

(IX. 2.) 
That an experience of God such as the one vouch safed to Arjuna 
is veridical is to be established by two considerations : 


(a) It must not be a mere reiteration of mundane knowledge. 
It should not be just an intensified recollection of what has been 
learnt in the course of antecedent experience by way of scriptural 
study or reasoning. Often such a wishful recollection may take 
on delusive vividness and the image may pose as a perceptual 
object. (b) The reality supposed to be apprehended should not 
be something wholly out of relation to the established facts of 
non-mystical experience. It must not be an alternative realm 
standing in contradiction to the world of mundane aciuality. 
.In that case instead of resolving contradictions, it would be 
generating a new contradiction. Tobe a genuine perception of 
reality an experience must be integrated in itself and must 
introduce integration into the otherwise incoherent empirical 
world. Its authencity is to be measured by its coherent 
reconstruction of the uncoordinated multiplicities of every day 
experience. 

Now Arjuna’s vision of God satisfies this two-fold criterion 
of novelty and coherence. Sri Krsna asks him to behold1 His 
cosmic form wonders not seen before. 
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ap-aeeqaifr qzaraaifer yrta 1 = (XT. 6.) 
Ramanuja explains the significant injuction: 


ge wufa meager arenes a ara azata, aa qaloaear-ata 
Tay Day Tay B Measqzeqaifir.... 

Such is the meaning of azesge and thus the tremendous 
novelty of the experience is recorded. Similarly Arjuna is 
further enjoined to behold all the bewildering multiplicity of 
the world as located in that single all-encompassing form and 
as gathered at a single point in it. 


SORTA ATH GRATS. TacTatA! (XI. 7.) 
Arjuna is said to have had a vision of that integrating reality. 


aay WaeHeest THAT | 
qqaqeaqeaey BUT qearaqer nn (XI. 13.) 


eaeaey fesq Bot arawar ofarm vafsgecas Hea AT ; 
CRIA HAMYT ; Wsal AAMT Ess aE aay Meer aac | 


The infinite plurality of existents is unified into a coherent 
pattern and is shown as a factor in the immense vista of the 
divine Reality. There is novelty because the divine object 
transcends the customary world and there is coherence because 
that world is translated into being a Bra) in the infinite 
harmony of divine existence. 

That God is the supreme Reality and that nothing higher is 
there or is conceivable is forcefully brought out in the statement: 
AT: Gat aaa fafeaefea azsq7q. There is nothing other than 
God, which surpasses Him. 


Aasaq Acafafem araorfennrataa fafaafa acaxt 
ae | 


The statement denies the philosophical position that posits 
a Reality transcending God and of which God Himself is suppo- 
sed an appearance or phenomenal manifestation or even a limi- 
ted and conditioned presentation. On Ramanuja’s interpretation, 
views Such as those of Sankara and YadavaprakAéa stand rejec- 
ted by this metaphysical exaltation of God. God is the highest 
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reality and not a phenomenal or conditioned version of a higher 
Absolute. The aksara spoken of in the twelfth chapter is the 
same as the ksetrajfa of the thirteenth and, fifteenth chapter 
definitively places Purusottama above the aksara. Not merely 
is the aksara surpassed, it itself constitutes a power of God, 
the para Prakrti wielded by Him. 


ay saaaatfara faneqeam gat: | (XV. 17.) 


Purusottama is the inexhaustible [vara premeating and sustain- 
ing, the three worlds. The three worlds for Ramanuja are the 
realm of matter,.the realm of selves in samsa@ra and the realm of 
emancipated selves called the aksara: Maaaefa aa:, aaaA 
MNPAAA 5 HATA TAYEQAIA MAM WAMTATAATT ATA_| 

An impersonal Absolute above Purusottama in the scale of meta- 
physical eminence is not, according to Ramanuja, propounded 
or even implied in the Gita. He is Brabman thatis param. The 
metaphysical nature of Brahman is not conceived as excluding 
determination by attributes. Arjuna puts together what he has 
learnt about Krsna and acknowledges its ultimate truth : 


Ot Aa qt ara gfasg Gta AaqTsz | 

gey ara fesqarfecana faa i 
arexarggyaeag Safqarceeaat | 

afaal taal eaqiqeeag aa adify Fu 

qanaed Ay aati ache qa (X. 12-14.) 


The Gita frequently names Krsna as Yogesvara and Ramanuja 
understands by yoga in this context the wealth of divine attri- 
butes. 

Commenting on 


vat faafa art a aa ar afa aaa: | 
aisfaneasy attra asad ara aa: (X.- 7-) 


he interprets 44 atm as Ay sanaAerearagTe aT 1 ~=This 

is the significance attached to all the attributions of yoga to 

Krsna. The view that Brahman, which is nirguna, becomes 

saguna, out of compassion to the dull-witted is an aberration of 

Advaita ; for the nirguna Brahman cannot possibly harbour the 
11 
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attribute of compassion. Even so, the theory of avatara if taken 
as true imports into the nature of the deity countless attributes 
implied in that compassionate’self-disclosure. Elimination of the 
wicked is a minor incident of avatdra, contends Ramanuja, and 
the paramount purpose is the saving of the devout. This atg- 
af<att on Raménuja’s interpretation consists of the self-revela- 
tion of God to the seekers.- Those that seek God should not be 
without Him. The attributes productive of such dynamism of 
self-disclosure are surely constitutive of the very essence of 
Divinity. While the metaphysical attributes such as self-exist- 
ence, Consciousness, joy, purity and infinity are taken for 
granted, the Gita unlike the Upanisads, takes particular care to 
dwell on the love and compassion of God. The Lord of the 
Visvariipa dimension has the sun and moon as His eyes. Rama- 
nuja says that the sun represents the unapproachable grandeur 
yatq. of the Lord, while the moon symbolizes the grace yarte. 
The latter aspect of the deity is beautifully brought out in the 
following: | | 


afta wuzarelt fara: acet dea «= (TX. 18.) 


As a whole this love-aspect of the deity pervades the entire text. 


God’s relation to the cosmos of unthinking matter and the 
finite souls alive with the eternal light of consciousness is con- 
veyed by the concepts of fayfa, adrar asf and ga. That 
cosmos forms an inseparable adjective of God. This relation 
of the finite realm to God is so organic and that realm is 
embedded in Him so wholly and unconditionally that we can 
say that He is all that exists. 


aq ayia aaisfa ad: ! (XI. 40.) exclaims Arjuna in the 
height of his ecstatic vision. Ramanuja explains: 


aaarnaat aay, aareaatsla aad aa frefaseaqura- 
arenqaat owas, wa: aaea Paefaseqeraca cataticaar 
SACHA FAUAIC: CAAT GaMSTATTANSA TEA: | 
Hence Arjuna invokes Him as ad. The manner in which the 
world belonges to God is no easy matrer to comprehend. 
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mar aafae Fa ATssaMHAPSAT | 

meet aeazatht + are asaafese: 

qa aca wah aaa A aA ATA I 

YT BT yaa AAA ATHTaa: | | (1X. 4, 5.) 
Ramanuja interprets this enigmatic statement in the following 
words : | 

ge VTTATAKAsS Hee TTT «Rat aaqaifanr = Taq 
ae aa acres ara a aera eqrafacaa: | Tar Aceh 
aera |) «6oaalftr ya aea-aaifaf fea. a ate 
asqafera: | ae Fa aarahafeata: | afeearal St Hfrgaart seas: | 
7a Rea yar) a geretat wWerefta aA arcacay | 
eIq? AeaSeaT! GAT AAMC ANA! «Beas Salfhequradia 
AAA VATS AT FAA | BSA AT: ? YTIA BW ATCA AATCAT 
WaT: | | TaN waa AaiseR) «6 ta tafaefe AA are: | 
ARTA YAMA: | AA AAAaeageT Ta yaar yrafaar arcfaar 
Fraeat = | 
_ God permeates all beings as their inner ruler. So naturally 
they abide in Him. He does not dwell in them in the sense of 
drawing His being from them, even as they draw their being 
from Him. The mutual] indwelling in the sense of deriving susten- 
ance mutually is countered here. That they dwellin Him and 
derive being from Him is not something that happens to be so 
and through any Cause or causes other than His determination 
to that effect. He wills their being and wills their derivation of 
their existence and operativeness from Him. This is creative 
immanence along with transcendent perfection and self-suffici- 
ency and it is immanence by inward choice and no external 
necessity. Much thought at once subtle, far reaching and pro- 
found is packed into these enigmatic verses of the Gita and 
Ramanuja offers effective direction for elucidation. 


V 


That the principal goal and purpose of life, the ultimate 
value, is the attainment of God is made emphatically clearin the 
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Gita. To refer to only one passage out of many that are equally 
good: azcat a faadea aara ata Aa! Eternal life is life in God. 


That this end has to be worked for with al] the resources 
of life is a fundamental truth. 


By sadhana is meant the planned effort towards the reali- 
zation of the supreme goal, through an appropriate utilization 
of all the resources. The Gita is the supreme classic on this 
theme. Ramanuja while introducing the text affirms that the 
sadhana advocated by the Gita is Bhakti-yoga: ‘afwarnaaarcar- 


> 


ATa . 


Bhakti may be provisionally defined as intensely loving contemp- 
lation of God. But such love of God does not arise except at a 
high level of spiritual purity. Ramanuja understands Sri Kysna 
to be saying in the 12th chapter: aftmata aeanezarafefe 
WaTaIsasEsTgs VTA | 


Only when the seeker understands his own nature thoroughly 
and realizes that it -is such that complete self-fulfilment for him 
lies only in God-realization, he can have love of God. That 
level of self-knowledge is to be attained through what is called 
jriana-yoga. This jnana-yoga itself, understood as intellectual 
self-culture motivated by desire for self-knowledge can be _ practi- 
sed only by a soul freed from the taint of worldly values. 


This level of purity supplying the requisite basis for jidana- 
yoga isto be attained by what is called Karma-yoga. Hence 
Ramanuja says that The Gita promulgates bhakti-yoga which is 
araeatazera. He lays down the entire procedure in the following 
Clear terms. 


aafiafernet Aetrsasaniseda eam faeaeaeara 
fagatfaateaafatarnt a=sqqaeaeq geaneala arareHa afa 
afa att sfa: caaaareqad | 

It is necessary to go into this comprehensive plan in some 
detail. It may be noted at once that the bhakti under question 


is neither an alternative to jia@na and karma nor instrumental 
to jidna and karma but the very fruition of jadna and karma, 
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There is not much dispute as to the insistence on karma- 
yoga by the Gita. Ramanuja subscribes to this common finding. 
But he discerns certain features in it not so universally noted. 


As a basis for karma-yoga there should be a clear intel- 
lectual apprehension of the nature.of the individual self. This 
is the sadimmkhya-yoga mentioned in the second chapter. This 
again is the vyavasadyatmika buddhih as it forms aclear dis- 
criminative knowledge of the self. Karma to be karma-yoga 
must embody in itself a three-fold renunciation. It,must involve 
the conception that the self engaged in action is just an instru- 
ment of God. The action being performed must not be looked 
upon as the action belonging to the agent but as action pertain- 
ing or belonging to God. The work is God’s work. The fruit 
of the action must be dedicated to God. This is renunciation 
of doership of work and the fruits thereof. The conception 
actuating work isto be of this description : 


CARAAAA HAL CAHTAMTATH CVS TI AAP AA AAA 
OTATSTRTaAG FFAt: aaa cagnifor grease | 
(III. 30.) 


As a matter of fact karma-yoga of the right type is action 
from an outward point of view but in its inward essence it is 
jfiana itself. It involves a discriminative awareness of the self 
and also an awareness of God as permeating the entire situation 
of action. This is the significance of the famous passage : 


Aaa sar afaaaral AMT SAA | 
aaa Tat TIet aaaAaATfaaT u (LV. 24.) 


This fusion is what is intended by the puzzling declaration 
that a wise man sees karma in akarma and akarma in karma. 


PRAAMTAs BACAAAAAI AAT AAAI J: GRAIG, TA 
aa Hyoqranaaar watait a: aeafecaw vale = waArKAat- 
MeqsaaaTy SH a: Taq, a afears (IV. 18.) 
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Between the outward aspect of karma and inner aspect of 
jJiana the inner aspect is of greater value : 


Hay FeaAAASg aaa: ata | (IV. 33.) 


As one progresses in karma-—yoga, this inner aspect progres- 
sively develops and finally matures into jfAdna—yoga which forms 
the consummation of karma-—yoga. 


The Gita meets the question of the relative superiority of 
karma and jfiana yoga twice, in the 3rd and 5th chapters. The ans- 
wer of Sri Krsna according to Ramanuuja is clear and decisive. 
Some are not fit for jaana-yoga. For them karma-yoga is easy, 
natural and carries norisk. Even those who are fit for jfdna- 
yoga, have to practise some karma of the nature of sacrifice for 
meeting the necessities of life. Those who are spiritually ad- 
vanced and are such that by observing their conduct lesser 
men model their own lives on that pattern are to practise karma 
as a matter of loka-sangraha. Sri Kréna cites His own life as 
an illustration of this principle. Ifthe distinguished abandon 
karma—yoga as they no longer need it and if those who still need 
it follow their example and give it up, the former suffer a 
retributive lapse in their spiritual condition. 


Satara fyeaat afsdtat asda caqqriaaihad aq aaa 
FqCISTSAA ; AAI sHTaAfrg Wd ataaescay wearaag | 
(II. 21.) 


The Gita does not confine itself to a narrow ritualistic 
notion of karma but expounds the principle of karmaso as to 
comprehend all moods of activity. 


qeaay qegarfa asaerfe cera aq | 
amas aaa aegesa azgA  (1X. 27.) 


Within karma Ramanuja includes @fea, afes, faea, and 
afafaa. Ramanuja sees karma—yoga to be the iaitial phase of 
bhakti-yoga itself and hence the magnificent description of the 
bhakta found in the 12th chapter is taken by him to apply to 
the karma-—yogin. 
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Vil 

Perfection in kKarma—yoga results in jiana-yoga. By jnana- 
yoga Ramanuja understands not the intellectual approach to 
God but a life of meditation onthe intrinsic nature of the in- 
dividual self, with a view to gaining an immediate and intuitive 
realization of its fundamental essence and characteristics. 

It is the seeker established in this life that is called the 
sthita—prajna and again it is his basic qualities that are enumera- 
ted in the 13th chapter. He, again, it is that is described as 
the jijfia@suin the 7th chapter. In him the conception of the 
Atman acquired as the precondition of karma—yoga, which again 
continues to form an inner element in karma-yoga, itself 
fructifies into a contemplative seeking of it. The sthita—prajna 
passes through four ascending levels according to Ramanuja. 
He, first of all, withdraws the senses from their respective 
objects even as the tortoise draws its limbs within its shell. 
Then he attends to the purification of the mind from desires for 
otherends. In the third stage he makes the purified mind 
dwell repeatedly on the glories of the self. Lastly he gets 
established in the blissful awareness of the self, which naturally 
marks the cessation of all other worldly desires. From the 
last stage there is the transition to the final intuition of the 
self. The speciality in Ramanuja’s handling of the theme of 
jiiana-yoga is that, though it is directed towards the individual 
self and immediacy of direct vision, it includes an essential 
element of devotion to God. The purification that is necessary 
for it is procurable only through such devotion. The truth is 
- conveyed, according to Ramanuja, in the declaration of the 
Gita : aif aatfn Fara as Aaa AeTT: | (II. 61) 


He says: 

wafa alent af Frerarrracrsaa Paetad favargc- 
tfed aa sPeatfh caagta adfa adt azaftead aq ane 
mate | 


It is for this reason that the jijfidsu of the 7th chapter is 
given to practice of bhakti. The idea is reinforced again in the 
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13th chapter by including fa areqama afaceafearfcot 
(VIII. 10.) among the requisites of jfana-yoga. It is to be 
remarked that for Ramanuja the principal subject-matter of 
jfidna in this stage is the ‘pratyagdtman’ and not ‘paramatman’ 
and the bhakti that is practised is instrumental to self—realiza- 
tion. But its indispensability is beyond question. If the jfdnin 
foolishly relies on his own power for the needed self-purification 
he lands in disaster. The verses depicting the disaster taraaT 
fayara ga: etc. up to afearsrenngafa (II. 62, 63) signify for 
Ramanuja, the spiritual degradations that befall a jfanin bereft 
of bhakti, Even as karma-yoga may be viewed in the larger pers- 
pective as the first phase of bhakti, the jnana-yoga too isa stage 
of bhakti, the next one, for it too includes bhakti and the 
self-knowledge it seeks is destined to lead up to ultimate bhakti. 


Vill 


The conclusion of the Sth chapter and the whole of the 6th 
chapter of the Gita are devoted, according to Ramanvja, to the 
exposition of yoga. Yoga, in this context, means what it means 
conventionally in Indian philosophical culture. For Ramanuja 
it means G@tmd@valokana, the inward perception of the self- Such 
a perception is both ‘self-knowledge’, and ‘self-becoming’ for it 
inaugurates the life of the self in its authentic self-hood. The 
self consists of jfdna, it comes to be known through the efficacy 
of jnana—yoga and the outcome of that jfiana is the emergeut 
exercise of self-hood by way of unimpeded and expansive know- 
ledge. Raméanuja is clear that this ‘self-intuition’ -differs from 
jfiana-yoga in being immediate and direct while jfidana-yoga is 
just a meditative approach toit and that this is an absolute 
necessity for the emergence of bhakti. Jihana-yoga is not abso- 
lutely necessary, for the possibility is conceded that karma-yoga 
itself by an intensification of its inner aspect can directly bring 
about atmdvalokana, without the mediation of jfiana-yoga. But 
yogaas Gtmdvalokana is an indispensable step in spiritual 
progress: Ramanuja’s treatment of it in the course of his eluci- 
dation of therelevant portion of the Gita contains some car- 
dinal tenets. 
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1. While the principal theme to be apprehended by yoga 
is the self in its distinctive nature, for the acquisition of that 
high insight, devoted meditation on God is a necessary means. 

2. There are four ascending stages in the intuition of the 
self as there are four ascending stages inthe life of the sthita- 
prajna. 
(a) The yogin apprehends the essential self and all indivi- 
dual selves as being fundamentally alike in nature. 

(b) He notes the basic likeness of the individual self to the 
divine self, in respect of purity and holiness. Thus while ap- 
prehending the pure self, he apprehends the divine self also. The 
pure self is such that it carries intimations of the supreme self. 

(c) This ecstatic intuition of the self and its likeness to all 

selves and even to God Himself from the standpoint of purity, 
enters the norma] plane of consciousness also and transmutes it 
to its own likeness. The high achievement -of yoga in the 
movements of mystic apprehension does not remain an isolated 
experience at the high altitude, but over-flows to the post-yogic 
normal life and floods it, as it were, and transforms it into a _ 
continuance of itself. 
_ (d) In this new mode of life transcendence of the normal 
values takes place. The petty joys and depressions of the un- 
regenerate mundane life lose their power over the seeker and he 
gets established in perpetual peace. The height of yogic 
experience has the effect of heightening the totality of life and 
works the miracle of a complete sublimation. 

3. What does a yogin actually intuit the self as being, in 
his utmost height of perception? He intuits it as transcending the 
body. He intuits it as of the nature of consciousness or know- 
ledge. It is intelligence in its original nature. He intuits fur- 
ther and this is of capital importance to Ramanuja, that the 
self belongs to God as it dwells in Him, is under His control 
and isa meansto Him. Thisis the greatest discovery. Being 
convinced of this nature of the self, he realizes as a result of 
this indubitable intuition, that his self is such that it can reach 
the cosummation of its being in nothing other than the realization 
of God. Such a realization marks the beginning of ultimate 


° 
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bhakti. The whole march of sadhana upto this stage of the 
origination of bhakti is beautifully and most clearly delineated 
in the following sentence : 


aTastafeanor Fartrsqsequrafeas HAN fAsaeAeaAa 
fauifaafeaatstan adedarqet geaneaht arared afa 
afa quite: <aaaarcqard | 


IX 


Even as Arjuna raises the question twice as to which of 
the two yogas, karma and jfidna, is superior to the other, he 
raises the question with regard to the relative status of the yoga 
of jfanaand that of bhakti in the 12th chapter. Ramanuja 
restricts the scope of the question as pertaining to only the ease 
of performance and speed of fructification. He points out that 
the highest place has already been accorded to bhakti from the 
standpoint of intrinsic and objective worth in the conclusion of 
the sixth chapter. There it is said: | 


afiraray saut ARAATHTTAAT | 

Herareyad alata A away aa: (VI. 47.) 
Hence the position of bhakéj as the highest phase of sadhana is 
indisputably laid down in the Gita according to Ramanuja. 
The question of the twelfth chapter is appropriately answered. 
While bhakti is the real and highest sadhana, it is also an easier 
and speedier means for one in whom love of God has already 
dawned, and for the love-less spiritual aspirant jfa@na—yoga or 
even karma-yoga has to be recommended as easier and speedier. 
It is necessary to discriminate among the possible forms of 
bhakti. There is the lowest type in which devotion to God is 
practised for purposes of securing material values. The devo- 
tion to God for attaining to self-knowledge is higher than this. 
These two are forms of instrumental devotion and they are not 
love of God for His own sake. Hence they are not forms of 
exclusive love. They also pass away when the ends sought are 
attained. The third type of devotion is love of God for attain- 
ing Him. He constitutes the end. Hence it is exclusive and 
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enduring. Sri Krsna praises all the three types of devotees as 
‘generous’ and Ramanuja interprets the term of praise tu signify 
that the opportunity they offer for the bestowal of grace makes 
them benefactors to Him. The urge to be gracious and bounti- 
ful is so great in God. His eagerness for redemptive self-mani- 
festation is so intense. But the third type of devotion is the 
highest and rarest. Its characteristic feature is that it springs 
from the knowledge of God and it is search for God as allin 
all. The bhakti embodies the thought ‘atgzaeada’. Ramanuja 
explains it to mean: argea wa ay oqtagred ore a1 aeaefa aeAArY 
tafe a va ay aa aalafa | 

Such a devotion isopen to all. This is a special point 
and in the interpretation of it Ramanuja appears definitely to be 
rejecting the contention of the apasédradhikarana of the 
Brahmasitra. 


qarsé aaray +A Scarsfear 4 fra: | ' 
4 yaa g at sacar af Ft ag araszn (TX. 29.) 


The interpretation of the verse runs as follows: 


WS TATATLALAMSa A STATA AAHETTHESRUT FAA 
aay Way TArAalaea BASE Ay eaTarcearaararfe- 
Pattee sft aaraatt a A scarsfa aar aarfracatfataor 
arearfefycearatepetsafate sara + afar farses | 


Bhakti of this supreme level of excellence is the ultimate 
means for the attainment of God. This attainment is in three 
levels. They are the intellectual understanding of God, the 
direct intuitive experience of God and eternal communion with 
Him. The Gita emphatically declares that bhakti is the one 
unfailing‘and sufficient means for all the three levels of attain- 
ment. 


RAT ATA waa aeAafaaswa | 
ald ace @ axaq vase A qtag i (XI. 54.) 
Ramanuja has not got to establish the supremacy of bhakti as 


the means for God-realization. Jt is. set down here clearly and 
is repeated in the eighteenth chapter also. He transcribes the 
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message of bhakti in simple words: ga*aat g MHA AwaaAMeAaTIG, 
ATATEATIATCHT, TEAT: WAGE A VHA: | | 

The defining essence of bhakti is enunciated, according 
to Ramanuja, in one line which occurs significantly enough twice 
in the Gi/d and that at the grand conclusions of the chapters 
nine and eighteen. 


AAA AA AEH AAA AT AATHE | 
(IX. 34, XVIII. 65.) 


The elucidation of the four central expressions must be 
presented. 


waa yal afa dearciadfa=ser fafaeaat 4a | 

qe: | aeqaafeqaeaa awl APART Aa | 

yaa | | aaafratfaaafhancsuaarfaaaaagTy 4a | 

Alaa) | aaafvarfeaaaresaiaarftaread- 

fraTayassaraqsaeay | aera ieaeafaarane aeaaara 
Hea | 


bhakti is contemplation and that contemplation saturated with 
indescribable love. Itis loving contemplation that issues in 
complete service. It is loving contemplation that is not content 
with the actual service rendered and therefore culminates in 
humble surrender. So bhakti in its fulness is constituted by 
contemplation filled with love and it expresses itself in services 
and surrender. Itis at once thought, love, worship and dedi- 
cation of self. One essential mark of this supreme bhakti 
Ramanuja takes care to mention again and again (eleven times). 
It is the intense consciousness of the impossibility of supporting 
one’s life without sucha practice of the presence of God. A 
few instances of his statement of this characteristic may be 
adduced. 


‘ afenacarfatanra rarest eeaatadal «= ARAAATIAAT’; 
(VIL 47.) 


‘aa Fal feat AKAMICTANaAal ATAaTAT YTCAAT- 
ferag:’; (VII. 18.) 
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‘qeqaafenaeay aeeqeat fear AKAATITTASAAM: 7! 
(XI. 55.) 


‘afenacarfatan aaa faal AAaTAKAAA FTAHCOTAT 
ST MUMASAATA Tearararaar vad; (TX. 13.) 


Ae :—FAgasifaa:,. Aar faat AKAM TOTASAATAT 
seqa: 1’  (X. 9.) 
This means that to the supreme devotee life becomes insupport- 
able without bhakti. Bhakti becomes the absolute and sole 
necessity for his very existence. There are pleasures which when 
actualized subtract from life. There are values with whose attain- 
ment as well as non-attainment in life is perfectly compatible. 
But the Bhakti that is spoken of here is such that it constitutes 
the sole foundation of the life and existence of the bhakta. 
Even as the finite self and the world of nature have God as their 
sole support, sovereign and end from the metaphysical stand- 
point, to the perfect devotee, devotion to God becomes the basis, 
guiding principle and supreme goal of hisexistence. This is 
axiological ayafaafg. He truly ‘is’ when filled with love of God 
and experiences himself as perishing into utter nothingness 
when he lacks it. It is to such people that Sri Krsna applies the 
term Acatram and Azan according to Ramanuja. 3 


X 


There is another factor integral to bhakti which, for 
Ramanuja, is a fundamental part of the message of the Gita. 
’This is what is named prapatti in devotional tradition. It signi- 
fies §aranagati or self-surrender. That the Gita abounds in the 
teaching of this way to God can hardly be questioned. In the 
first place the whole discourse of Sri Krsna is for the resurrec- 
tion of the spirit of Arjuna, whoisa ‘prapanna.’. The veil of 
Maya, says Sri Kysna, can be rent asunder through only prapatti. 
The shakles of the gunas can be snapped only by prapatti. 
Purusothama can be approached only by way of prapatti. While 
summing up the substance of the entire discourse Sri Krsna 
places on record the final injunction. 
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sqreaayara eeasar fasts t 
WAaRAA TA AeATSS ATAAT I 
TAT ACOH WES AANA HITT | 
qeMArareage Aries carat aIceafa Aaagy | 
(XVIII. 61, 62.) 


Even in the statement of the essence of bhakti. a-aarua AAT 
Hart Af aneHe the last constituent signified by af 7HtHe is 
undoubtedly prapatti. The culminating unit of teaching is the 
exhortation to surrender. ; 


qaeaqaafiasa Alaa ALU aT | 
ae cat aaaTaear Alafasaife at awa: (XVII. 66.) 


No wonder Ramanuja affirms the all-important role of prapatti. 
It should be added emphatically that no other commentator fails 
todoso. Thespeciality in Ramanuja’s account lies in the clear 
grasp of the significance of the technic of Saranagati and a 
thorough elucidation of the various levels and modes of its effi- 
cacy. Prapatti is what could generate bhakti when the devotee 
is depressed for want of it. When made part of bhakti it confers 
on it completeness and renders it fully effective. In otherwise 
hopeless cases, it can be used as a complete substitute for bhakti. 
The entire meaning of prapatti liesin a prayerful and humble 
transfer of one’s spiritual responsibilites to God and make Him 
function in the abundance of His grace as the s@dhana for man’s 
attainment of Him. Ramanuja expresses the last type of 
prapatti in the following matchless words; 


Gtagey ATT ATCT tarfaeaat gExay Teast a afta, 
varttaareateaHaqierrgasagtaa Saats: $= TACIT AW Aq 
ergueanqdeaa A aeqalfeqeaofy araanedifa A-ara:, 
qaqa ATaa aa aC efarcaqneaaareadalara 
THATTAA AT ATATAT | 


Sadhana in Visishtadvaita 


[In this closely reasoned article Prof. S. S. Raghavachar, 
retired Head of the Dept. of Philosophy, Mysore University, 
analyses the scheme of the Sadhana of Bhakti laid down by 
Sri Ramanuja. He points out the place of Karma and Jnana in 
the path of devotion and explains the rationale of Prapatti, a 
mutant, which delivers the same supreme good as Bhakti, but 
is easier of adoption by the majority of aspirants. ] 


I Tattwa 


Ramanuja, the principal philosophical architect of 
Visishtadvaita, holds that Vedanta consists of three departments 
of inquiry in an organically connected manner. The first of 
them relates to Tattwa, metaphysical reality. The second isa 
determination of the final value or the ultimate Purushartha for 
man to strive after. The third field of consideration is ‘Sadhana’ 
or the plan of human endeavour towards its realization. It is 
evident that Sadhana is doubly conditioned and governed by 
the concepts of Tattwa and Purushartha, for man’s quest must 
be founded on the nature of reality and must be for achieving 
the supreme value of his life. 


(a) Reality for Ramanuja is something that cannot be 
construed in the materialistic sense, as a system of mere physical 
reality. Nor is it adequately understood in terms of two reals, 
matter and individual spirits, working together or in separation. 
It is something that transcends the physical order and realm of 
individual and finite selves. It is the Infinite and Supreme 
Spirit, designated as Brahman or Paramatman in the Upanishads 
as the Purshottama in the Gita and as Vishnu, Vasudeva and 
Narayana in the Vaishnava tradition as sanctioned by some 
prominent Vedic passages including the last chapter of the 
Taithireeya Upanishad. This Supreme Principle is further 
characterised--for to be uncharacterised is to be nothing—as 
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an abode of perfections, infinite such as absolute being, perfect 
knowledge, supreme joy and in every valid sense. Itis one and 
all exceeding. The problem at this point of its characterisation 
is whether it negatives the world of matter and finite selves, 
which it surpasses and transends, or contains them within itself 
as its own points of self-manifestation or embodiment. Is the 
non-duality of Brahman exclusive and negatory of the finite 
entities or are they simply parts or aspects of its infinite expanse? 
Ramanuja takes a decisive stand on this question and holds that 
the finites in their totality constitute the Viseshana, or Sareera, 
or Amsa, or Vibhuti of Brahman. Hence the Monism formula- 
ted by him is inclusive and concrete, positing the reality of 
‘Many’ as constituting a part of the splendour of the ‘One’. 
Brahman is no impersonal ‘That’, but an intensely personal 
Deity to be approached, cognized and adored. The Divine 
Reality is not only infinite Majesty but also infinite Love and 
Grace. Itis this latter aspect that reveals itself as Beauty 
meant to entrance erring souls to their Divine destiny. 


Purushartha 


(b) With this idea of the Supreme Reality, Ramanuja’s 
philosophy proceeds to determine the Supreme goal of human 
life. That goal cannot be happiness conceived in materialist 
terms which even at its best, is transient and cannot meet all the 
demands of man’s nature which is spiritual. Nor can it be 
merely the emancipation of the human soul from the association 
with matter, as envisaged by the dualistic conceptions of reality. 
It can only be the integration of the finite spirit with the Divine. 
The essence of evil lies in man’s self-alienation from the 
Supreme, and his final fullness of life and eternal felicity must 
be in the achievement of union with that Ultimate Spirit. The 
good in its final analysis must be of the nature of attaining the 
real, for the real is self-imparting plenitudeof being. This 
identification of the real with the good is a cardinal principle of 
all the Theistic religions and Idealistic philosophies of the 
world. What this attainment of or union with Brahman or 
God is, must be clearly conceived. It is no identity with it 
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involving the obliteration of the individuality of the finite 
seeker, for God is not an all-cancelling unity and the individual 
as such, is no fiction to be dissolved. It is an enrichment of the 
individual through the vision and ecstatic adoration of the 
Highest, in al] its transcendent glory and immanence. With 
this indication of the Supreme goal, in the Theo-centric 
philosophy of Ramanuja, we may try to reconstruct his 
conception of Sadhana. 


If. Sastra 


(a) The spiritual aspirant must gather the fundamentals of 
the requisite philosophical doctrine from the Revelation of 
Vedantic scriptures augmented by the wisdom of ancient seers 
in methodical earnestness from preceptors ripe in knowledge 
and spiritual perception. He has to go over the instructions 
devoutly received with an open mind without abrogating the 
exercise of alert and critical re-consideration. It is by this 
process of live assimilation that he acquires what the Briha- 
daranyaka Upanishad calls Panditya. Receptivity and critical 
reflection are both essential for developing maturity of stable 
conviction. Established in such a steady certainty, he should 
raise himself to the plane of practice, of planned endeavour, to 
realise the highest end he has chosen in the light of his vedantic 
understanding. , 

(b) The method of practice must be such that all resources 
of his personality are fruitfully mobilised. The ‘whole’ man 
should exert himself to achieve the ideal of the ‘wholeness’ of 
life, his ultimate Destiny in God. The proper priorities must 
be determined among the various aspects of life, so that the 
right sequence in progression may be adopted. For meeting 
this requirement, Ramanuja finds in the Gita the fullest 
guidance. It is the central classic in the Vedantic tradition, 
working out the pathways to God—the ways of action, con- 
templation and devotion. The three Yogas, Karma, Jnana and 
Bhakti form the threefold bequest of the Gita and luckily all 
the Schools of Vedanta accept them, though they may vary in 
their elucidation, alignment and relative evaluation. In fact, 
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whatever the dialectical controversies among themselves, all the 
schools of Vedanta exhibit a remarkable measure of agreement 
in their acceptance of the three pathways and in their absolute 
acknowledgement of the authority of the Gita. This is a matter 
of capital significance. 


ITI. Karma-Yoga 


Karma-yoga or the pathway of action is one of the unique 
teachings of the Gita. Visishtadvaita elucidates Karma-yoga 
remarkably well, maintaining fidelity to the Gita and at the 
same time elaborating it in the details of application. Action 
as Such cannot be givenup. Giving it up may involve a false 
sense of renunciation, may even be spiritually injurious; and 
even the most illumined aspirant must exert himself in humani- 
tarian action for the welfare of the world ina spirit of dedica- 
tion to God. Atotal renunciation of action, even if possible, 
must be on the ground that it binds the agent in mundane life 
by virtue of its consequences. But such an estimate of action is 
philosophically wrong, for what binds isthe motive behind the 
action and not the outer actualization of the motive. For that 
matter, even the abandonment of action, if it proceeds from 
motivating delusion and self-interest, can be a source of Karmic 
bondage. What matters fundamentally is the spirit and motive 
behind both action and non-action. The Gita advocates and 
Ramanuja accepts wholly the life of action bereft of self-centred 
purpose and inspired by the consecrating spirit of worship. 
The action in the context must be given the widest possible 
interpretation. It is ritualistic action, socially necessary action 
enjoined by scriptural ethics and also the entire range of what is 
regarded normally as secular work. The basic principle 
informing all this action should be self-abnegation or the 
elimination of the assertion of the ego in the life of action. 
Ramanuja analyses three aspects of this egolessness in the ideal 
action. The Sadhaka should not think of himself as the doer or 
agent of action but look upon God as the agent-executing it. 
The action itself should not be looked upon as one’s own, as 
pertaining to his own life, but as something that forms part of 
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Divine action. The fruits of the action, whatever they be, must 
be dedicated to God with no stain of self-centred expectation. 
When an aspirant reaches this level of active life, some trans- 
formation takes place in his inward personality. The contem- 
plative element in him starts unfolding. What hindered the 
manifestation of this element was the retribution to his former 
self-centred deeds. When theeffects of such deeds are nullified 
by this phase of Karma-yoga, its natural potency starts working 
and the new life of Jnana-yoga is facilitated. 


IV. Jnana-Yoga — 


That a life of virtue for its own sake generates the upward 
trend towards spirtual illumination is one of the laws enunicated 
in the Gita and that law forms a part of Ramanuja’s teachings 
concerning Sadana. That knowledge or Jnana cannot emerge 
independent of Karma, and Karma, however exalted cannot 
terminate in itself, is the import of that law. Jnana-Yoga emerges 
out of the fullness of Karma-Yoga. Jnana is an ambiguous term. 
It may mean either intellectual understanding based on scriptures 
or reflection based thereon or a life of contemplation directed on 
the theme so understood. It is this latter practice of knowledge 
that is called Jnana-Yoga, the pathway of knowledge. Mere 
understanding of spiritual truth should in fact precede even 
Karma-Yoga. This Jnana-Yoga is the steady directing of 
thought on the nature of the self or the inmost principle of one’s 
Own personality. This stepis necessary for leading up to the 
‘immediate and intuitive discovery of what the Atman, the 
individual spirit, is in its essence. Sucha basic self-knowledge 
only can ensure the determination of the value or the goal that 
could bring abiding and complete fulfilment to the self. Self- 
knowing is the presupposition of the move for developing the 
self to its utmost fullness of being. Theself wrongly identified 
can only engender pursuits doomed to disillusionment in the 
very moment of their triumph. 

Now what are the fruits of this Jnana-Yoga or what are the 
focal points of its discovery? Visishtadvaita lists three truths as 
the subject-matter of Jnana-Yoga. 
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The first of these truths that the Jnana-Yogin realises, in the 
specific sense that he directly apprehends, is that the fundamental 
nature of his self consists of knowledge,—knowledge compre- 
hending in itself all forms of consciousness. The self knows 
itself by immediate self-awareness and is the centre of the 
conscicusness of all else in existence. It is both Jnana-swaroopa 
and Jnana-gunaka. From this follows the immediate realisation 
of the second truth that it is radically other than the non-self, 
one of the configuration of the non-self being the body with 
which the self is mistakenly identified in mundane consciousness. 
The self’s nature as knowledge and its consequent distinction 
from al] that is physical or non-self, become immediate certainties 
for the Jnana-yogin. The third truth that the Jnana-yogin dis- 
covers by way of spiritual perception is that his self is virtually 
a non-entity when it lives unto itself but attains its proper 
abundance of life and intrinsic worth only when it offers itself 
to the Supreme. In Such contribution of itself to the Divine 
soul of souls it reaches the plenitude of authentic being and 
totality of self-fulfilment. It can covet itself only when it has 
succeeded in such self-dedication- 

This last discovery inaugurates the Yoga of Bhakti, for 
Bhakti is the finding of absolute joy in offering oneself to the 
Deity. Ramanuja declares that with this three-fold self- 
perception,—that the self is of the essence of knowing, that it 
transcends the perishing and insentient physical system and that 
it gains value in so far as it consciously makes itself an offering 
to the Divine spirit—the high pathway of Bhakti emerges 
spontaneously into being. (Gita—XII, IJ). 


V. Bhakti-yoga 


(a) According to Ramanuja there are three ingredients in 
Bhakti. There is the factor of devout contemplation on God 
called traditionally Upasana, which arises out of the under- 
standing derived from Vedantic study and reflection thereon. 
This is the intellectual element in Bhakti. There is the factor 
of love, Preeti or Sneha, which is such that, without the object of 
love, the subject feels himself withering away. This factor 
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transforms contemplation into a passionate yearning of devotion. 
So Bhakti is an intense emotion with its base in contemplation. 
It is Dhyana maturing into Anuraga. There is a further element. 
The devotee—this is the nearest English word for a Bhakta— 
does not seek to appropriate the object of his devotion but longs 
to be appropriated by it and to be freely utilisedin its service. 
This is Seva or Kainkarya. In its richness of content the 
attitude and process of Bhakti involve all the dimension of the 
seeker’s personality. 

(b) This full-fledged Bhakti, at once contemplative and 
emotional, issuing in dynamic self-dedication to God, constitut- 
ing the Sadhana for the individual’s attainment of the Supreme 
must be sharply distinguished from lower forms of Bhakti. For 
instance, it is not the same as the frenzy of momentary emotion 
uninformed by philosophical insight. Noris it the scrupulous 
observance of the rituals of worship: The Gita distinguishes it 
from the secular practice of devotion for purposes of worldly 
ends, such as temporal gains and relief from temporal afflictions. 
Nor is it the devotionalism engaged in for purposes of spiritual 
enlightenment. These are instances of instrumental Bhakti 
which endeavour to use God asameans for ends other than 
God. The enlightened and liberating Bhakti is attachment to 
God both as a means and end, in fact, as all-in-all for the 
devotee. Such a devotee is described as Nitya-Yukta and Eka- 
Bhakti, for to him ‘‘ Vasudeva is Sarvam’’. It isto be noted 
that this conception of Bhakti lifts it above mere Jnana and is 
not to be ranked as something that falls below rational spirit- 
uality. It is not something doled out for the consumption 
of the masses but the very height in which philosophical enlight- 
enment reaches its fruition. The devotee of this level is justly 
praised ‘‘Sa Mahatma Sudurlabhah ”’,—he is a great-souled one 
and exceedingly rare. 

(c) Ramanuja lays down in clear terms some special 
charcteristics of this level of Bhakti. As it advances and 
- Matures it sheds its character of mere contemplativeness 
and takes on the character of vision or perception. God becomes 
an object of immediate experience. This is the meaning of the 
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description of it as pratyakshavagamam?! and the declaration 
** Nivasishyasi Mayyeva Ata Urdhvam Na Samsayah’’’. Further 
it isa self-rectifying and self-enriching process. Faults of the 
devotee are corrected’’® anda tiny stream of devotion swells 
into a mighty Ganga.’ It isnot an ardous and cheerless journey 
to be gone through with endurance, impelled by the hope of the 
prospective joys of the destination. The Gita describes it as 
‘Susukham Kartum’ and Ramanuja appropriately elucidates it 
‘as of the nature of joy throughout’. In fact it is so joyous a 
Sadhana, that it cease to be a Sadhana but becomes the Siddhi 
itself. The Goal has to recommend itself, as it were, on the 
ground that itis a continuation and amplification of Bhakti 
itself. The weightiest interpreters of Ramanuja are: decisive on 
the point. Bhakti itself annihilates the ‘negative hallucination’ 
of Godlessness, the essence of human bondage, and covers the 
soul of man with the effulgence and bliss of the Supreme 
Presence. No wonder Ramanuja opens his Sri Bhashya with a 
straightforward prayer for Bhakti. 

(d) We have to bring in at this stage the crowning factor 
in the progress of Sadhana. The efficacy of Sadhana lies in 
winning the grace of God, which ultimately constitutes the 
liberating force. Human effort attains perfection in inviting 
the eternal compassion (Daya) of God to take on the form of 
grace (Prasada). This, the Divine initiative, is the Siddhopaya, 
the eternally existing resource for the liberation of the finite 
soul. Allthat the latter builds up by way of Bhakti, on the 
foundation of Karma and Jnana, is called Sadhyopaya, whose 
utmost potency culminates in invoking the Siddhopaya into its 
effective operation. That this human initiative is also necessary 
is due to the fact that the resulting perfection must be a self- 
sought Self-fulfilment and not imposition by an externa! force. 
Inviolability of personality is an essential basis of all realization 
of value. But the final attainment is principally the gift of the 
Divine. Sadhana is not so much an achievement of the goal as 
an achievement of the worthiness for it. The redemptive grace 
of God in allits immensity and expansive force is kept io an 
uncomfortable check, as it were, not by a positive counter force 
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but by the negative factor of a gapin receptive worthiness. 
When the gap is filled up, the grace liberates itself in all its 
boundless force and abundance. Ramanuja mentions, in all his 
philosophical writings, the condition that marks the ripeness of 
worthiness.» When the devotee rejoices over and cherishes the 
state of Bhakti itself,—synthesis of contemplation, love and 
service of God,— asif it were the final attainment of the blessed 
state of Mukti itself, almost diluting the fascination for it, then 
has he reached the climax of worthiness toreceive the final 
visitation. This high valuation of the preparatory experience 
ensures the valuation of the emergent final state. God chooses 
to reveal himself to him, to whom, sucha revelation is an 
object of Supreme loving. The devotee by his intensity of 
absorption in the practice of Bhakti ‘elects’ to be ‘elected’ by 
God for the consummation of his Quest for the fullest attain- 
ment of Him. 

(e) It is to be noted that the Sadhyopaya, by way of Bhakti 
is just a factor accessory to the substantive factor of Divine grace 
in the process of man’s redemption. But still it is an indispens- 
able requirement. Whatif the aspirant realizes that he is in- 
competent to fulfil this requirement ? Either he may find bimself 
unable to take to the pathway of Bhakti or if he is already in it, 
he may find his practice of it inadequate. In sucha situation 
he kas to appeal to the Siddhopaya, Divine grace itself, to 
initiate or perfect this preparatory precondition of worthiness 
and then crown it with the desired grace. Thus grace will enter 
into the composition of the preparatory and accessory equip- 
ment and then act in response to it. There is grace forming a 
part of the human endeavour and there is the final grace reward- 
ing this endeavour. This appeal for initiating and perfecting 
the human side of the undertaking to call into action the princi- 
pal liberating force of Divine grace, has a definite nature of its 
own. It is designated Prapatti or Saranagati, following the 
Gita, surrender to the Divine, accompanied by a prayerful 
appeal, confession of helplessness, complete faith in the saving 
potency of God and resolve to conform to Divine’ dispensation 
and to renounce all that is contrary thereto. The central item 
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in this complex approach is surrender. Now surrender may 
mean the acknowledgement that one belongs to God inalienably 
in the status of an adjectival embodiment. This is named 
‘Swarupa-Samarpana’. It may also mean dedication of all the 
fruits of Spiritual life to the giver Himself. This is called Phala- 
samarpana. The two go together asin Karma-yoga. But in 
the present context it specifically means the surrender of one’s 
spiritual responsibility and burden to God. It is appropriately 
named Bhara-samarpana, or Bhara-Nyasa, or Bhara-Nikshepa. 
The man of Bhakti with his equipment enriched by this element 
of surrender to fill gaps in it, accomplishes the full Bhakti consti- 
tutive of his worthiness for the redemptive grace that lifts him 
to complete fulfilment. 


VI. Prapatti- Yoga 


It is a unique doctrine of Visishtadvaita that Prapatti can 
itself function as the sole, all-sufficing and unfailing means of 
release. The resort to surrender can wholly replace Bhakti, 
pushing up Bhakti itself into the realm of the goal sought. The 
concept of the end is enlarged thereby and submission to the 
Divine for purposes of filling the role of the Sadhyopaya also in 
preparation for the grace that is the Siddhopaya, may become 
the entire Sadhana of the aspirant. Grace is the only strength 
available to the unworthy and that is to be won through a total 
relinquishing of the self’s burdens to the care of the almighty 
mercy of God who is to be both the means and end in the situ- 
ation. Human initiative, so necessary for Godward progress, 
terminates itself in this final exercise of itself in surrendering all 
initiative to God. Economising the human initiative to this 
minimal extent of the first step, does justice to the requirement 
that man’s co-operativeness is essential for the redemptive acti- 
vity of God. Leaving the rest of the work inits entirety to 
God secures maximum efficacy by virture of His all-knowing 
power and infinite mercy. This is asurer, quicker and more 
potent way. 

Questions naturally arise at this stage. Why does not 
Visishtadvaita straightway advocate the way of Prapatti which 
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is superiOr in so many respect? Why does it burden itself with 
the arduous and long-drawn-out way of Bhakti? Or why not 
adopt Bhakti itself with all its complements inclusive of subsidi- 
ary Prapatti as the way, the sole way, to the Divine? Why this 
twofold scheme of Sadhana? 

The problem is fundamental and it has to be faced by some 
important elucidations. 7 

(a) The two pathways mingle with each other a great deal 
and do not present hard and exclusive alternatives. In the first 
place, Bhakti, for its full development requires supplementation 
from Prapatti both in the beginning and at the end. Its inade- 
quacies are to be made good by Prapatti. Secondly Bhakti 
totally divested of Prapatti is impossible. Even its means, such 
as Karmayoga and Jnana-yoga stand in need of Prapatti in 
crucial stages. Prapatti, in its turn, springs from Bhakti, for it 
is impelled by aspiration for God-realization and this surely is 
an aspect of Bhakti. The goal that Prapatti endeavours to 
actualise is the joyful vision of God issuing in loving service, 
truly a state of Bhakti. Bothinthe aspiration from which it 
springs and in the conception of that of which it is the means, 
Bhakti finds a firm lodgement. So Bhakti as an impetus and 
as part of the goal sought enters into the pathway of Prapatti. 

(b) But the scheme of the two pathways is valid and in- 
dispensable. When a Sadhaka feels in all the integrity of his 
soul that he has not the needed knowledge or practical ability 
to pursue Bhakti, or cannot await its slow and prolonged matu- 
rations or is keenly aware that the qualifications prescribed for 
Bhakti ia the Sastras are not there in him, he should choose the 
other way. Choice in that direction isan imperative for him. 
Similarly, a devotee who realizes, in all spiritual honesty and 
not in false arrogance, that he has the knowledge, ability, and 
the qualifications for the practice of Bhakti and also enjoys the 
felicity of devotion to the extent of being free from the agoniz- 
ing impatience for emancipation, does well in being drawn to 
the way of Bhakti, both by duty and inclination. 

(c) One would expect in a position such as this, a grada- 
tion of these two ways of Sadhana in terms of one being higher 
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and the other lower. But the paradox is that such a grading 
does not obtain in Visishtadvaita. Neither of the two isa 
Hina-yana, the other being exalted above it. The simple logic 
ofthe distinction is that each is the highest for the level and 
class of aspirants who can advance through it. Considered in 
their intrinsic nature each possesses a superiority of its own, 
Prapatti is, no doubt, meant for the inferior Sadhaka. But his 
Sadhana itself is not inferior. The inadequacies and privations 
of the aspirant make his redemption wholly the work of God 
and as suchit far surpasses any possible achievement of any 
Sadhaka by himself with his paltry and uncertain capabilities. 
The plenitude that God bestowes shares His infinity. Bhakti 
in its turn involves no doubt a greater extent and proportion of 
man’s accomplishment. But in its heights it ceases to be just an 
instrumental value and transforms itself in to the very attain- 
ment sought after. Bhakti at its climaxis Mukti itself; or 
Mukti, it seems, bears the appellation Bhakti in its inception. 

So we have a valid distinction without a differential 
evaluation. 
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Ramanuja on Truth and Error 
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Epistemological issues are fundamental to every School of 
conscious and critical philosophizing and it is so in Ramanuja’s 
System of thought also. His special direction of epistemologi- 
cal thinking is substantially governed by his analysis of the 
knowledge-situation and itis necessary to focus somewhat on 
that analysis. 

(a) For Ramanuja knowing or Jnana is something that 
belongs to a self or conscious personality. It is a process that 
obtains within a centre of conscious being and cannot take place 
outside the circle of sucha being. This proposition at once puts 
Ramanuja’s thought in opposition to a materialistic or natura- 
listic treatment of knowledge and also to a philosophical posi- 
tion for which the self or personality or self-conscious substratum 
is a superfluity if not a contradiction. The ‘ego’ in the ethica 
sense may imply degradation but the metaphysical ‘ Ego ’ in the 
sense of a self-conscious spiritual subject is the necessary founda- 
tion of the knowing process. It will take us too far from our 
focal theme to go into the Ramanujite refutation of the theories 
of knowledge which discard the notion of aself. The integrative 
function involved in knowing depends on the unity of the self 
and there is no contradiction in the notion of a self aware of 
itself. The subject and object of this awareness may be identical 
in the cognitive realm though such an identity is impossible in 
the realm-of action. There is no ‘Atmani Kriya Virodha’ in 

Jnapti. 

(b) We have to go further. For Ramanuja the self is self- 
aware and it also exercises awareness in relation to actual and 
possible entities other than itself. This object-oriented aware- 
ness is named Dharma-bhuta-Jnana which manifests itself io 
the self in its epistemic interaction with the rest of existence. 
It is impossible to do away with this adjectival consciousness in 
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addition to and based on the substantive self-consciousness 
constitutive of the self. 

The expedient of regarding it as a mistake, as a lapse, as an 
Adyasa, born of the mixing of the self and the non-self is un- 
workable according for Ramanuja. Such a mistaken self- 
identification can occur only in cognitive consciousness directed 
object-wards and cannot be its source. That intellection is a 
degradation of the Atman is a position totally opposed to 
Ramanuja’s ways of thinking. The position that he takes rules 
out the postulate of an original error as laying at the bottom of 
all cognitive operations. Knowing is an authentic expression of 
the metaphysical self. To bea self is to know oneself and to 
carry the potentiality of knowing the rest of reality. Whether 
there is any reality or realities other than the self is a question 
that has to be faced in the sequel and not prejudged in the 
account of consciousness itself. 

(c) That knowing is a process in the self and that it brings 
to the awareness of the self the objective sphere of existence is 
the realistic understanding of the situation. But the position is 
seriously challenged by subjective Idealism such as that of 
Vijnana-Vada in later Buddhism and Berkeley in European 
thought. Ramanuja is strongly critical of this trend of thought. 
He goes over the list of the standard arguments in favour of 
subjectivism and finds all of them fallacious. Perhaps the most 
decisive criticism may be stated briefly. If all knowing is confined 
to the knowing of the subject itself without revealing any objective 
reality to the subject, the thesis propounding that position is 
also purely subjective lacking all probative force. Pure subject- 
ivism, as a philosophy, is self-destructive. The contention that 
all knowing is vitiated at its very source, being founded on a 
misconception or Adhyasa, puts the effect at the root of the 
cause, as hinted in the elucidation of Dharma-bhuta-Jnana. 

Nor does Ramanuja subscribe to the Representative theory 
of perception, which has a tendency to lead to subjectivism. 
That theory is adopted in Soutrantika Buddhism, Sankhyayoga 
and Advaita Vedanta. Ramanuja finds these accounts of perc- 
eption unsound and thereby denies to subjectivism one of its 
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conventional supports. Thus knowledge is the bringing to the 
knowing self an object or objects and that not by any media- 
tion by amental image or representation but through an 
immediate apprehension. It is a direct intellectual appropria- 
tion of the relevant objective situation. 

(d) Ramanuja insists that knowing an eet is the discern- 
ment of its distinguishing characteristics. To know an entity is 
to know it in its distinctiveness, such that to miss the qualitative 
uniqueness is failure of knowledge. What happens in error is 
precisely this privation in understanding and the consequent 
misattribution of the wrong characteristics. In the correction 
of errors, there is a recovery in the sense of the discernment of 
the right distinguishing properties and the elimination of the 
misattribution. Understanding right or wrong consists in 
attribution of some property or function to the object of the 
understanding in the context and the right understanding means 
the attribution of the authentic particulars tothe datum in 
question. There can be no apprehension or cognition of an 
entity which is not also a characterisation of it in terms of some 
predicate. There can. be no predicateless judgement or no 
indeterminate apprehension. This is a fundamental implication 
of all cognitive operations according to Ramanuja. 

We may sum up the factors involved in the knowledge- 
situation. Knowledge is what takes place in the knowing self 
in relation to an object possessed of differentiating characteris- 
tics. 

| Il 

Now the next question is as to what constitutes truth and- 
what is the nature of the opposite. Truth is the fidelity of 
thought to the nature of things. When thought and its object 
are in perfect concordance, we have truth or when we grasp 
reality as it is in itself we have attained truth which is the goal 
of understanding. The Sanskrit word for this ideal condition 
is Pramanya. 

There are two alternative ways of conceiving the relation 
between thinking, or the power through which knowledge is 
to be attained and the object of which knowledge is sought. 
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Thought and reality may be taken as apart from each other, so 
that some special technique is to be adopted for making thought 
achieve conformity to reality. This is a view favoured bya 
number of Schools of Indian philosophy. Such a conception is 
named Paratah Pramanya-vada, meaning that thought achieves 
objectivity through some aids and processes external to itself. 
The other view holds that thought, in so far as it is itself, 
unvitiated by falsifying external factors enjoys a natural har- 
mony with reality. Truthis natural and inherent toit, while 
falsity is an artifical and contingent perversion. This is the 
view of ‘Swatah Pramanya-veda’ and all the Schools of 
Thought devoted to the vedas, the Meemamsa and Vedanta of 
all types advance this standpoint. It is to this alternative that 
Ramanuja subscribes. There is the further point that the 
recognition of truth is not to be brought about externally but 
that the claim to truth is inherent in all thinking. The familiar 
difficulties encountered in western epistemologies with regard 
to correspondence, coherence and the pragmatic criterion are 
not so conspicuous in Indian discussions though the principles 
they embody are sufficiently incorporated in them. For instance, 
correspondence may be discredited asacriterion but it does 
enter into the notion of objectivity. Coherence constitutes a 
measuring rod to determine whether thought is functioning 
according to the innate law of its nature or is contaminated by 
external factors tending to falsification. The pragmatic test of 
verification through action is part of the coherence-criterion as 
in Nyaya-vaiseshika. But the fundamental principle on the 
theory of Swatah Pramanya is that thought allowed to work 
itself out according to its innate nature achieves the ideal of 
truth. Onthecontrary view, thought would have to be exter- 
nally coerced and denatured considerably in order to acquire the 
quality of truth. This line of thinking does not have to go far 
to land in Universal Nihilism. That position is decisively 
rejected by Ramanuja. The emergent conclusion may be 
roughly designated a ‘ Natural Realism ’ of thought. _ 
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This Natural Realism is no easy position to take. Our 
judgement concerning a matter of fact might meet confronta- 
tion with a contradictory judgement and it is such a situation 
that necessitates suspension of the initial acceptance of the 
original judgement. In other words, contradiction is the primary 
root of all reconsiderations. It may be that the contradictory 
judgement appears triumphantly more plausible or the two 
alternative possibilities may set up the predicament of doubt. 
Thus the problem of error comes up for consideration. It be- 
comes inevitable in the progress of thought that decision has to 
be taken as to what is true and what is an error between compet- 
ing affirmations. Progress towards truth has to pass through 
rejection of errors. Indian epistemology engages itself a great 
deal in determining the nature of error not in the psychological 
but in its metaphysical aspect. The precise question is concern- 
ing the ontological status of the content of the erroneous cogni- 
tion. A radical School of Buddihsm took the content as merely 
non-existent, not a difficult position to take for a standpoint for 
which all thinking is a transaction with unrealities. Yet another 
schoo! opined that error is just a fictitous externalisation of 
what is simply inner ideation. It is conception posing as percep- 
tion. Foraschool of subjective Idealism no other explanation 
is possible of even valid cognitions. Nearer the commonsense 
Realism is a Meemamsa view that error is just failure of dis- 
crimination between like factors in the objective situation and 
also between a memory-image and perceptual datum. The most 
natural alternative seems to be that error is a transposition, a 
simple process of misidentification of the immediate datum as 
what is a fact elsewhere, in a different experiential context. The 
Advaitic explanation arises as aresult of a review of these 
competing doctrines and puts down the content of error as what 
cannot be allocated to the realm of the real or the unreal and 
therefore is indeterminable by way of ontological categorization. 
So much is the general background of Ramanuja’s thought on 
the Question. 
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Ramanuja distils out of this dialectical situation a consi- 
dered moral that all these theories of error are ultimately 
reducible to Anyatha-Khyati, that error consists of apprehend- 
ing the datum otherwise than what it is in actuality. Even the 
ontologically indeterminable, Anirvachaneeya, is grasped as 
Nirvachaneeya, if it is an authentic case of error. 

This is the first phase of: Ramanuja’s thinking on the 
Question. The Second and more thorough going proposition 
that he advances is that there is no such thing as a sheer error, 
a presentation of what is unreal as such. He attempts an 
account of error without admitting that the content of the 
erroneous cognition is unreal either wholly or even partially. 
The old problem of conflicts and contradictions in thought 
necessitating option and rejection re-appears at once. He faces 
the situation fully. In his conception all cognition hasa real 
content. There is no such thing as a fictitons judgement. A 
judgement gives rise to its contradictory when its content is an 
inadequate extract of the real. The function of contradiction is 
to reveal this inadequacy and that way contradiction has a 
dynamic role in the progress of thought. It establishes that the 
contradicted thought has been infected with some flaws and 
thus commands only a fragmentary grasp of the real. The 
contradiction discharges this function particularly by generat- 
ing pragmatic frustration. When the original judgement is 
condemned this way, the rectification that ensues is not its 
nullification but its amplification with all the necessary supple- 
ments. Errors are there in life, in Vyavahara but from a 
Paramarthika point of view there is no apprehension of the 
unreal. Ramanuja goes over all the typical forms of illusion 
rather exhaustively and works out his thesis of Satkhyati in 
terms of the Science of his times and the principle can withstand 
modernisation of treatment. The explanation is a fulfilment of 
the doctrine of Swatah-Pramanya and indicates that thought 
when it errs is just a fragmentary truth unaccompanied by the 
awareness of its fragmentariness. This awareness is brought 
home forcefully by the emergence of contradiction, whose 
function is to exhibit the inadequacy in question and to urge 
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that the thought in the context is not true to its natural power 
of illuminating the real and that the power stands impeded by 
external factors or Dusta-Karana. The impediments are 
obstructive and not projective in nature. They bring about 
curtailment of cognition and not the cognition of the unreal. 
In essence this explanation maintains that there are no errors of 
commission and all human errors are negative hallucinations. 

It is worthwhile putting together the chief ideas of 
Ramanuja on error. 

1. He insists that all accounts of error admit an element 
of truth in its core. 

2. They all admit an aspect of omission in error. 

3. They go beyond this aspect and posit an aspect of 
commission. Ramanuja_ refuses to concede this 
additional aspect and argues that the omission in the 
context fully understood is seen to include in itself 
the commission also. 

4. The omission is due to defects in the cognitive system 
and they are obstructive and not projective. | 

5. The presence of defects is made known by contradic- 
tion including pragmatic frustration. 

6. In the final analysis all errors are negative halluci- 
nations based on a fragmantary apprehension of the 
real. 

7- The remedy for errors is not their cancellation but a 
completion of theirintent. 

The theory is not without great parallels in the history of 
philosophy. It is found in essentials in Spinoza’s epistemology. 
In British Philosophy Bradley almost arrives at it in his attempt 
to reconcile error with the Absolute. G. F. Stout in his famous. 
essay on ‘ Error’ presents it in principle. The realist, Sheldon, 
declares it as his deliberate view. Among Indian Schools, the 
Kashmir School of Saivism propounds it with the label of 
‘Apurna-Khyati’. There are many more parallels. May be 
Ramanuja’s version carries greater thoroughness of technical 
elaboration. 


13 
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IV 


With this characterisation of error as inadequate apprehen- 
sion we gain the starting point for a survey of the evolution of 
human intelligence. 

. It gets initiated in the perception of the real in Error itself. 
Contradictions release the erring intelligence into the wider 
domain of perceptions. The law of progression is self-enlarge- 
ment through coherence. The first rudimentary level of 
perception is Nirvikalpa Pratyaksha, not to be taken as literally 
‘indeterminate’ but determinate within the confines of a single 
individual datum. This grows into Savikalpa Pratyaksha 
wherein the datum, by virtue of shared determinations, is 
appropriately cognised as belonging to a kind or group of 
entities. The next level of enlarged consciousness is what 
is named Anumana or Tarka, in which the implications of 
the properties qualifying the individual entities are understood 
and carried out in terms of grounds and consequents. The 
range of the objective field is enlarged thereby almost immeasur- 
ably. To resist this expansion is to court contradiction. But 
reason forming this level of understanding has its own limita- 
tions. Itraises questions which it cannot answer with its own 
resources. 

The central question demanding answer is about ultimate 
reality, the reality holding within its compass all the manifold 
of existence. Reason cannot suppress the question and cannot 
furnish its answer. Hence intelligence presses upwards to 
another level of understanding and this is named Sasthra, the 
Revelation embodied in vedantic scriptures. This Revelation is 
looked upon as completing empirical thought and not as its 
annulment. It is a Pooraka and not a Badhaka. In the 
interpretation of the Revelation also the law of comprehension 
works irresistably. There are upanishadic declarations affirming 
the transcendence of the ultimate principle, appropriately 
designated Brahman. There are again texts proclaiming the 
oneness of Brahman with all that is. The two wings of 
testimony are brought together into a fusion and the harmonis- 
ing and enriching concept of Brahman as both transcendent and 
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immanent is presented in some crucial dialogues and proposi- 
tions of the upanishads. It is the last type of upanishadic 
message that Ramanuja takes as comprehending within itself 
all] that the basic revelation signifies. Ramanuja maintains 
that the understanding just born of Revelation is Apara-vidya, 
or lower knowledge. The thinker should proceed on the basis 
of it to develop intuitive realisation, Para-vidya or Sakshatkara, 
which is immesurably wider and deeper than scriptural 
knowledge. Understanding should mature into vision. At the 
height of this vision he realises that he has not yet reached the 
destination of his pilgrimage. That is the meaning to be 
attached to ‘Neti, Neti’, ‘Yatovacho Nivartante, Aprapya 
Manasa Saha’ ‘Avyijnatam Vijanatam, Vijnatam Avijanatam’. 
There are still unconquered heights and immensities of vision. 

Such is the ascent of intelligence in its progress in the 
Kingdom of Truth. 


The Heritage of 
Sri Vedanta Desika 


1. While it is an established historical fact that Sri 
Vedanta Desika is one of the most brilliant and many-sided 
personalities in the mediaeval epoch of Indian Philosophy, an 
adequate appreciation of the full scope and quality of his 
achievement is yet awaiting articulation. Homage, there has 
been in the past and is possible at all times in the spirit of 
humble devotion but tribute proceeding from comprehension is 
rendeed particularly difficult by the baffling immensity and 
towering height of the theme. Something by way of an approach 
to the necessary task is all that can be attempted and in the 
benevolent cult of bhakti, attempt is often counted as perfor- 
mance. Letus endeavour to make outin meagre outline the 
vast heritage of Sri Vedanta Desika. 

2. Poetry and philosophy may have an underlying kinship 
of spirit, but in the actual history of cultures they have rarely 
combined in the same personality. In Sri Vedanta Desika this 
combination has actualized itself in a phenomenal manner. 
Poetry came naturally to him and every variety of it from the 
epic to the lyric sprang forth from his genius embodying his 
God-intoxicated inspiration. There have been philosophical 
poets all the world over, who took over a pre-formed system of 
philosophy and Theology and gave it apoeticshape. Not so 
was Sri Vedanta Desika, whose contribution to philosophy is no 
less profound and creative than his poetry. The striking fact is 
that Sri Vedanta Desika is the most philosophical of our poets 
and the most poetical of our philosophers. His poetry is no 
casual refinement of his philosophical writing nor is his 
philosophy a matter of occasional flashes of accidental insight. 
His philosophy is systematic and rigorous and his poetry is vast 
and profound. May be the idea of God, whose elaboration was 
the sole mission of his philosophic labours, called forth an 
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aesthetic presentation and Sri Vedanta Desika fully rose to the 
occasion and his natural poetic powers translated the aesthetic 
possibilities into an astonishing body of highest poetry. 

3. Sri Vedanta Desika was a devoted follower of Sri 
Ramanuja. His bhakti to Sri Ramanuja was second only to his 
bhakti toGod. He was charmed by his master’s style and was 
convinced that the philosophy propounded by Sri Ramanuja 
was perfect. Herecords in happy retrospect that all his youth 
was spent fruitfully in the enjoyment of Sri Ramanuja’s works. 
Naturally, he chose as a part of his mission inlife to eluc- 
idate the works of the Acharya. Hence, we have his 
Tatparya—Chandrika. Tattwa-Teeka, Adhikarana-Saravali 
and Gadya-Bhashya. There are commentators and commen- 
tators. There are some who write interpretations of ancient 
works to foist their own independently formed views on an 
authoritative text without furnishing aids to understand it asit 
is. There are again others who mechanically supply verbal 
explanaticns, overlooking the apparent gaps, redundancies, 
discrepancies in the original, which an abler commentator 
would remove by a creative amplification. Sri Vedanta Desika 
is supreme as a commentator. He is unfailing in solving textual 
difficulties. By bringing out the ‘ architectonic’ of the original 
he supplies the necessary links, reconciliations and justifying 
amplifications. He shirks no polemies and carries on no 
discussion beyond the requirements of the actual context. He 
steadily focusses attention on the issues that the original writer 
is solving and confirms the solutions by a thorough review of the 
entire situation. His conclusions acquire the quality of finality 
as he puts into use all the relevant reflections of the past. 
There is integrity and thoroughness in substantiation. The 
words of Sri Ramanuja come to command all the amplitude of 
their intended import in the masterly exposition of Sri Vedanta 
Desika. The Tatparya-Chandrika is one of the greatest com- 
mentariesever written in the history of Indian Philosophy. 
While Sri Ramanuja is the focal point of Sri Desika’s interpreta- 
tive writings, the Isa Upanishad, the devotional lyrics of Yamun 
and his short gist of the Gita also receive Sri Desika’s interpreta- 
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tion with the obvious intent of strengthening the philosophical 
position of Sri Ramanuja. Several important passages of 
scriptures, the compositions of Alwars and pithy utterances of 
older Visistadwaitins receive authentic elucidation. The body 
of inherited teaching gathers volume, ful! intelligibility and 
vindication through this dedicated labour of intirpretation. 

4. The system of thought set forth inthe works of Sri 
Ramanuja was stabilized and consolidated by the commentaries. 
But, Sri Vedanta Desika seems to have realized that independent 
and constructive statement of the central doctrines was also nece- 
ssary for completer and convincing presentation of the system. 
The Nyaya-Vaiseshika writers had standardized the mode of such 
treatment, supplementing the commentaries. Sri Vedanta Desika 
undertook to expound Visistadwaita in this independent, syste- 
matic and constructive manner. His Nyaya-Siddhanjana works 
out the metaphysics of Visistadwaita, while Nyaya-parisuddhi 
presents the logic and epistemology of the school. The entire 
philosophy is cast into this new and non-interpretative mould, 
exemplifying and considerably improving the standard exposi- 
tory methodology sanctioned by the Nyaya-Vaiseshika practice. 
This method is eminently suited for displaying the vista of 
thought in all its magnificence and enough justice can be done 
to details implicit inthe commentaries. Progressive working 
out of thought in a constructive and logically satisfying way is 
rendered possible inthis method. Sri Vedanta Desika’s greatest 
achievement in this direction is his Tattwa-Mukta—Kalapa, 
which combines in itself metaphysics, epistemology and axiology, 
Placing all the tenets of the school in their appropriate setting 
and builds up an all-inclusive edifice. 

Nothing is left wanting, and there is ordered presentation 
and every step is taken after rigorously reasoned consideration. 
The text is elucidated and richly supplemented by Sri Desika’s 
own commentory, appropriately styled Sarvarthasiddhi. The 
Original with this commentary is the fullest statement of 
Sri Ramanuja’s philosophy with all the unity of design and 
elaborate execution of details employing all the technicalities of 
Indian philosophy at its best. Perhaps this is the mest difficult 
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of Sri Vedanta Desika’s works as it dispenses with no necessary 
technicality and logical thoroughness. 

5. Sri Vedanta Desika penetrated to the essentials of all 
schools of Indian thought and has subjected them to a critical 
review in many of his works. But an entire treatise in Tamil is 
devoted to this theme. It combines the rare virtues of objecti- 
vity of presentation and the spirit of critical inquiry. Such a 
survey and criticism do not have many illustrations in Indian 
Philosophy. 

Sri Vedanta Desika rendered signal service to three discip- 
lines. The Purva—-Mimamsa as philosophy chose to be satisfied 
with a narrow metaphysics, though it formulated very sound 
. principles of Vedic exegesis. Nyaya instituted very valuable 
inquiries into problems of knowledge but allied itself to a finally 
untenable system of ontology. Yoga signifying the technique 
of contemplation fused itself with Sankhya and an incomplete 
Theism. Sri Vedanta Desika freed Mimamsa from its semi- 
naturalistic metaphysics extricated logic and epistemology 
from the untenable Nyaya metaphysics and liberated Yoga from 
the Sankhya~Yoga mould. Truly, vedic exegesis, theory of 
knowledge and the theory of spiritual contemplation found 
their way back to the grand Upanishadic thought and realized 
their full possibilities in a metaphysical context conducive to 
their natural development. This analysis and liberation is worked 
out in many treatises. Purva-Mimamsa is subjected to this 
transformation and recovery.in Seswara-Mimamsa; Nyaya is 
rescued and developed in: Nyaya-Parisuddhi and the entire 
technique of Yoga is incorporated into the path-way of bhakti 
in the writingson the Gita. On the history of Indian philosophy, 
we owe to Sri Desika this three-fold service of survey, criticism 
and reconstruction. 

6. We have yet to record appreciation of Sri Vedanta 
Desika’s dialectical masterpiece, the famous Sata-dusbini. 
Advaitins delighted in polemics, particularly against Nyaya-— 
Vaiseshika pluralism and Realism. They further carried on the 
destructive refutation disdaining to commit themselves to any 
positive standpoint as is strikingly illustrated in the celebrated 
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polemics of Sri Harsha. Sri Vedanta Desika took the initiative 
away from the dialectical Nihilism and chose to examine the 
entire philosophy of Advaita, as represented by its principal 
advocates, like Sankara, Sureswara, Mandana-misra, Vachaspati 
Prakasatman, Vimuktatman, Sri Harsa and Chitsukhamuni. 
The work extends to sixtysix chapters and every substan- 
tial contention of Advaita is subjected to the most thorough- 
going examination. Earlier writers in Visistadvaita did have 
this critical side in their works, but Sri Vedanta Desika confines 
this work exclusively to negative argumentation. He gathers 
into his work all the earlier criticism and develops it into a 
mighty body of destructive dialectics. Only recently attempts 
are afoot torebut the criticism. The case against . Advaita . 
Vedanta had found never before such powerful utterance and 
in a later epoch it largly relates to the later writers in Advaita 
and often scores formal victories in the technical jargon of 
Naveena Nyaya. Whatever may be the final estimate of the 
relative merits of the schools of Vedanta, the distinction of 
marshalling so thorough a discussion of the fundamentals of 
Advaita goes to Sri Vedanta Desika. Since his time, we might 
almost say, the system is on the defensive. 

7. We now come to a consideration of what constitutes the 
goal of all the literary activities of the Sri Vedanta Desika. He 
was principally a devotee of God and to him the object of devo- 
tion was the most immediate presence. He had won the vision 
of the infinite, through acomplete surrender of soul The 
rapture over flowing that realization gushes forth in unmeasured 
abundance in the mystical and devotional hymns of 
Sri Desika. The inspired poetry of the Alwars, the devotional] 
masterpieces embedded in the literature of the Agamas, Puranas 
and Itihasas and the recorded experiences of Yamuna, Ramanuja 
Kuresa and Parasara Bhatta, all get re-embodied in the vast 
body of Sri Desika’s devotional compositions, rich in imagery, 
profound in personal reflection and vibrant with the authenticity 
of live religious experience. His learning stands subdued in the 
overwhelming experience of the august presence of the Deity 
The God heard about becomes the reality lived in. 
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With the standpoint thus gained by personal realization, 
Sri Desika strove to illumine the pathway of the seekers of God 
in the many manuals he wrote for the guidance of the seeKers. 
The supreme classic in this realm is the Rahasya-traya Sara, an 
inimitable monument of Sri Desika’s compassion to man and 
devotion to God. No worthier culmination of his literary career 
is conceivable. The entire body of philosophy and religion 
Stands haraessed.to the task of formulating the pilgrim’s path- 
way to God. Man’s spiritual ascent, his integration with the 
Deity and his infinite fulfilment therein are the chief concerns 
of the treatise. The totality of the teaching is explicated in 
elucidation of the two primeval] Mantras of Sri Vaishnavism and 
the final message of Sri Krishna in the Gita. The ultimate 
point of man’s supreme endeavour towards God lies in self- 
surrender, prapatti, and prapatti gets its completest definition 
in this masterly guide to spiritual life. 

8. Sri Vedanta Desika’s style, whether in Tamil or Sans- 
krit, Whether in prose or verse, is a perfect instrument of his 
genius and mood. Hecan command utmost simplicity and 
clarity. He wields the technical terminology of the masters of 
Nyaya with ease and to high effect. He writes most movingly 
when he addresses his Deity and speaks of his teachers. He 
imparts appropriate grandeur to his utterance when he communi- 
cates his vision of the Supreme. His polemics always has the 
attributes of candour, thoroughness, lucidity of argument and 
lively humour. His convictions are set down in marvellous 
condensations and are argued out, when necessary, in all 
requisite elaborations. His words, especially when he discourses 
on the beauty of God and sweetness of surrender to him, carry 
joyous peace and the promise of abundance of life. He prayed 
to the God of Learning to bless him with the gift of speech that 
could bring ambrosia to the listeners and bring every blessing 
to those who took refuge in it. 

AAT CAAT aval aad) dfaaaraaga | 
May we not say that the prayer has been granted? 


Sri Madhva’s System of Vedanta 


I. Advent 


The Vedantin who promulgated the Dvaita School of 
Vedanta is Sri Madhva or Ananda Tirtha, who, born in 
Karnataka, in the present South Kanara district, at Pajaka- 
Ksetra, during the end of the 12th century, lived for about eighty 
years, propounding, perfecting and spreading his specia! school 
of philosophy by his vigorous writings, debates and personal 
exposition. He traversed the whole country several times from 
Badari in the Himalayas downto Rameshwaram in the far 
south establishing his point of view in Vedanta on broad and 
firm foundations and making: extensive conquests of conversion. 
The system was launched into complete existence by him. His 
writings received illuminating interpretations from Jayatirtha of 
the next generation (1335-1385) aad was elaborated through 
the brilliant polemical writings of Vyasa-tirtha (1460-1539). 
Inspite of the lateness of the advent of Dvaita in the philo- 
sophical scene in India, its literary output is immense, contri- 
buted by these three writers and also a Seliger number of 
secondary writers. 


II. Orientation 


The Vedantic school of Sankara styles itself as ‘ Advaita’ 
meaning that reality is one and without a second and that the 
individual self or jiva is identical with it. The universe of 
multiplicity is naturally described as of the nature of ‘ Maya’ 
or just phenomenal appearance. The philosophical system of 
Madhva controverts both these propositions. It upholds the 
difference between the supreme Reality or Brahman and the 
individual soul as ultimate and irreducible, and hence has come 
to be described as ‘ Dvaita’ in antithesis to ‘Advaita’ and 
discards the thesis of the un-reality of the external world of 
matter, plurality and change and hence is also called * Tatva- 
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vada’ in antithesis to ‘ Maya-vada’. Its principal philosophical 
orientation is theistic and it opposes itself to God-denying 
schools of Naturalism and the world-denying schools of Abso- 
lutism. As integral to this theistic standpoint it asserts the 
basic differences between God and the world of individual souls 
and matter. The latter two are radically different between 
themselves. and individual souls differ from one another funda- 
mentally. Physical entities are also characterised by plurality. 
This thesis of pluralism is summed up in the concept of ‘ panca- 
bheda’ of five-fold difference. As against the idealistic monism 
of Advaita, Dvaita engages itself in the refutation of idealism 
and upholds the reality of the external world in its long and 
intricate dialectical history. This assertion of plurality and 
realism should not obscure the central direction of Dvaita 
philosophising. The school passionately advocates the thesis 
that the Brahman of the Upanisads is the supreme reality and 
that constitutes its profoundest concern. In the context of 
pluralism and realism, Brahman has naturally to be regarded 
as a Supreme personality, calling for adoration from the finite 
self. Hence it is a school of Bhakti, of loving devotion to God, 
on the basis of His absolute metaphysical eminence. A further 
point in the general characterization of Dvaita, is that it identi- 
fies Brahman with Visnu, on the strength of the vedic glorifi- 
cation of that deity andthe later religious philosophy of the 
. Itihasas, puranas such asthe Bhagavatam and the celebrated 
Pafica-Ratra-Agama. In short, the Dvaita of Madhva is a 
Vaisnava system of Vedantic theism cast in the mould of 
Bhakti. 


Iii. Theory of Knowledge 


Befitting a system of philosophy Dvaita has built upa 
strong edifice of epistemology. It upbolds the innate trust 
worthiness of human understanding in agreement with all 
schools of Vedic exegesis such as Pirva-Mimamsa and the other 
schools of Vedanda. This is signified by the concept of ‘Svatah- 
pramanya’. When thought is prevented by alien factors, a 
contingency of human understanding, it deviates into error and 
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the fact of such deviation is registered by the consequent pheno- 
menon of contradiction. Correction of thought is, therefore to 
be brought about beyond the bounds of the thought in question 
and hence the notion of ‘paratah-apramanya’. This position paves 
the way for the assertion of the validity of scriptural testimony 
independent of external confirmation. The ways of knowing 
are listed as consisting of perception, inference and testimony. 
The number of the ways is not inordinately multiplied as in 
the Mimamsaka schools and Advaita Vedanta and is not reduced 
illegitimately as in Carvaka, Buddhism and Vaigesika. The 
word ‘pramaga’ is taken in two senses, as signifying the process 
of acquiring knowledge and as also the final product of such 
a process. Perception is characterized by immediacy of appre- 
hension and arises by the operation of the senses. Along with 
the usual senses. Dvaita posits a supersense called the ‘Saksin’ 
which denotes the innate power of observation on the 
part of the knowing self. This is a unique position in 
Dvaita and the Saksin. is the final observer in all cases 
of cognition, even when the latter are mediate- But by 
itself, in an unmeditated fashion, it cognizes several verieties 
such as pleasure and pain, space and time, the basic ignorance 
of the jiva and its own essential nature. The self is the knower 
intrinsically and the act of knowing is self-knowing and is also 
exercized in cognizing entities other than the self. The Realism 
of the school] is worked into this basic epistemological tenet 
itself. The content or subject of perceptual error has been a 
problem in all Indian epistemology and Dvaita solves it in 
a straight forward manner by recognizing error asa misappre- 
hension of the existent as non-existent and the non-existent as 
existent. Inthe account of perception, the categ ry of ‘indeter- 
minate’ perception is done away with as a psychological myth 
and all perception is determinate. In the treatment of inference 
the general pattern of Nyaya is adopted with minor variations 
of detail. The type of overt inference called ‘pardrthanumana’ 
is not given any meticulous elaboration. The third pramana, 
verbal testimony, is elaborately treated in consonance with the 
general vedantic practice. The attempt to discredit this source 
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of knowledge is naturally criticised, as this fulfils the criterion 
of truth as well as other pramanas. It is justified on grounds 
of Svatahpramaygya. Within the body of verbal testimony a 
radical distinction is drawn between human verbal testimony, 
‘pauruseya’ and the eternal revelation of the Vedas. The Vedas 
are not compositions of any person or persons, human or divine. 
They are the ever-existent embodiment of eternal truth. The 
- Vedas constitute one homogeneous whole with no distinctions 
of lower and higher wisdom. They are not to be interpreted on 
ritualistic grounds as was done by the purva Mimathsakas. 
They enshrine metaphysical and spiritual knowledge of the 
highest reality. That reality is cognizable only through the 
evidence of the Vedas and teaching about it is the supreme and 
final purport of the Vedas, the Maha Tatparya. In the discern- 
ment of this purport care must be exercised and if the right 
logic of interpretation is adopted it will be seen that the 
Advaitic elucidation of the Upanisads has no substance what- 
ever. The Vedic testimony is ably amplified by the Ramayana, 
Mahabharata, the sounder purayas and Smrtis and the Pancaratra 
Agama. This body of scriptural testimony proclaims in one voice 
the supreme glory of Visnu. 


IV. Theory of Reality 


The foregoing account of the sources of knowledge leads 
upto the metaphysics of Dvaita. The foremost metaphysical 
fact is the Divine Reality, described as Brahman or Visnu. He 
constitutes the principal theme of Vedanta. His existence is 
not to be proved by reasoning, for the operational efficacy of the 
latter cannot rise to that height of truth. Heis revealed only by 
the impersonal and eternal Vedas. Reason aids indirectly in 
answering spurious adverse ratiocination and in exposing the 

fallacious character of all antitheistic speculation. He is the 
supreme existence, pure spirit infinite bliss and the inner para- 
mount soul of all existence. He ‘is sometimes spoken of as. 
attributeless because He transcends al! attributes of the character 
of imperfection. He abounds in infinite and glorious attributes. 
In Him the cosmos finds its foundation, the sustaining 
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principle and the final refuge. Heconceals himself from the 
sight of the undevout and blesses with ravishing self- 
revelation the worshipper. Man’s bondage and liberation 
are to be attributed to His will. There is no bifurcation 
between the substance and attribute in the nature of God and 
the principle explanatory of this unity of distincts is named 
‘Visesa’. God is the only autonomous reality and all other 
entities are through and through dependent on Him. God 
bripgs about the creation of the world, its continuance and its 
dissolution as the efficient cause. If He were the material 
cause also, He would share its mutability and corruptions. He 
Operates the universe without losing His transcendence in the 
process. 

The cosmology is somewhat like that of Sankhya, adapted 
to the powerful theistic setting. The world-order is no ‘ mere’ 
appearance, for the doctrine of cosmic illusionism is riddled 
with contradictions. Time, space, matter and causation are all 
real, grounded in the Divine will. On the vexed question of 
causation Madhva combines the merits of Satkaryavada and 
Asatkaryavada and propounds the integrated doctrine of 
Sadasat-karya-vada. The pluralistic tendency of Davaita comes 
out prominently in its treatment of the Jiva, individual soul. 
The soul-substance is eternal, uncreated and indestructible, 
though in its mundane career it is subject to the process of 
transmigration. 

Each soul is unique and irreplacable. In this context the 
Dvaita writers refute the critique of the concept of ‘ difference ’ 
started by Mandana Misra. To exist is to exist uniquely. What 
does not exist as itself verily does not exist. To apprehend 
anything is to apprehend it in its uniqueness in general, though 
the working out of this uniqueness in detail is a matter for the 
entire range of later relevant experience. Uniqueness is by 
virtue of positive character and its negative implication comes 
up in later cognitive acts of differentiation. Difference is one 
with the essence of anything real and can still be spoken of as 
the difference ‘of’ the entity in question by virtue of the 
metaphysical category of vigesa. Dvaita contends that the 
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Advaita critique of difference does not take note of the meta- 
physical ‘ fundament’ lying at the base of explicit differentiation. 
The finite souls are many and they exercise acts of cognition, 
conation and so on. Inthe moral sphere, the individual exer- 
cises freedom conferred on him by God. This freedom is called 
‘* Dattasvatantrya’. They are eternal and also dynamic centres 
of consciousness. There is an unalterable metaphysical hierarchy 
of the finite souls and their destiny is in conformity to this 
inherent gradation. Thisis described as ‘Taratamya’- This 
special conception involves the notion that some Jivas are be- 
yond redemption: and even in the state of perfection gradation 
of status and attainment persists. The soul is caught up in the 
chain of transmigration when it disowns the supreme but by 
turning to Him in the proper way it works out its emancipation. 
God-denial is the essence of bondage. The pluralism of Dvaita 
is not absolute and it looks upon the individual soul as an 
‘image, ‘pratibimba’ of God, in that it is sustained by Him, 
different from Him and is similar to Him in its spiritual nature 
of jfiana and ananda. To rise to an apprehension of the original 
by way of work, knowledge and love is the pathway to blessed- 
ness, 


V. The Summnm bonum 


Dvaita conceives of the final goal of finite life in accordance 
with these metaphysical foundations. It is, in essence, the 
attainment of God. This attainment does not involve the 
disappearance of the individual in God-head. Itis the full 
evolution of the individual to the point of a direct experience of 
God and the consequent bliss of experiential union. The indi- 
vidual in due subordination to his Lord enjoys the ecstacy of 
communion with Him. All that was brought about by the 
refusal of God onthe part of man is ended herein and He is 
raised to everlasting perfection. This is merger into the experi- 
euce of God, neither a merger into Him, nor a restoration of the 
purusa to his absolute isolation. 

This consummation is accomplished iy God’s grace and 
that is the final redemptive power. That power comes into 
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Operation in response to supreme love, paramabhakti, on the 
part of the aspirant. This level of bhakti arises out of a compre- 
hension of the majesty of God. This should be no speculative 
understanding but a ‘direct vision’, aparoksa jflana. This 
Vision, in its turn, is an outcome of devout effort in that direc- 
tion. This effort passes through three stages, Sravana (learning 
of the scriptures), manana (critical reflection on what has been 
learnt) and nididhyasana (meditation on what is inatel- 
lectually established as true). On the maturation of nididhya- 
‘sana, by the grace of God, the direct vision ensues. For 
this entire process to be possible there are two preliminary 
requirements. There should be complete renunciation of all 
other interests (vairagya) and a devout performance of actions 
(karma-yoga) ordinary and religious in the spirit inculcated in 
the Gita. Itcan be seen that the grace of God and human 
bhakti are continuous factors through the entire progress of the 
soul, and function in ascending levels in accordance with the 
advance of the aspirant. It should also be emphasised that 
bhakti in this account is always founded on knowledge, which 
jn itself is facilitated by renunciation and works. The approach 
in consequence, is an integrated one and overlooks no funda- 
mental aspect of human nature, though ultimacy is accorded to 
supreme bhakti and the responsive grace of God. 


VI. Historical Influences 


The historical effect of this movement in Vedanta is four 
fold : . 

(1) It has produced a vast and manifold literature, exegeti- 
cal and original. Madhva himself produced four comments on 
the Brahma-Sitras suiting four types of requirement. Of them 
the Brahma-Sittra Bhasya and Anuvyakhyana occupy a high 
position. He left two elucidations of the Gita, the Gita-Bhasya 
and Tatparya. On the Principal Upanisads, he has produced 
significant commentaries. He wrote an extensive work on the 
‘Mahabharata’ bringing out its philosophical import substanti- 
ating the Dvaita point of view. Onsome select hymns of the 
Rg-Veda he has written something in the nature of a model 
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commentary. The Bhagavata purana, has received from him 
the benefit of a brief and running gloss. If all this is literature 
of interpretation we have ten basic original expositions 
called ‘ prakarana-granthas ’, of which ‘Srimad Visgu 
Tattvavinirnaya’ is the best. He has given a devotional 
composition addressed to Lord Sri Krsna, in his Dvadasa Stotra. 
Jayatirtha is the great commentator of Madhva and his eluci- 
dation of Sitra-Bhasya and Anuvyakhyana, called Tattva- 
prakagika and Nyaya-Sudha are justly famous. VydAsatirtha is 
the greatest polemical writer of the schoo]. His Candrika, 
Tarka-tandava and Nyayamrta are masterpieces of philosophi- 
cal argument. He was followed by a host of voluminous writers. 
We may mention Vadiraja, Raghittama, Raghavendra in this 
category. As already remarked the Dvaita literature is truly 
immense. 

(2) The Dvaita school arose and developed in continuous con- 
frontation with Advaita. The greatest Dvaita work which acco- 
mplishes a comprehensive refutation of Advaita is Nyayamrta- 
in which all the principal writers and doctrines of Advaita are 
examined. This work was so conspicuous that the great Madhu, 
Saidana-Sarasvati wrote an equally impressive work in refuta- 
tion of it. This is the celebrated Advaita Siddhi. The polemics 
has not ended and it is carried on by subsequent Dvaitins and 
Advaitins. The production of this complex of dialectical lite- 
rature concerning Advaita is one of the consequences of Dvaita. 

(3) In Karnataka, the Dvaita movement passed into the 
hands of popular Saints, also called Haridasas, and they have 
composed a vast body of inspired songs of devotion enriching 
the literature of bhakti enormously. 

(4) It cannot be denied that the Caitanya movement of 
Bengal received inspiration from Madhva. The fact is testified 
to in the writings of Ripa-gosvami and jiva-gosvami. That 
was a powerful spiritual movement in medieval India and to 
have stimulated it is a point of great credit to Dvaita. 


14 


Madhva’s Theory of Sadhana 


In all the schools of Vedanta, sa@dhana or the method of 
realizing the highest good is given a prominent place. The 
Upanisads themselves enunciate the principal elements of 
sadhana. The Gita is almost wholly devoted to the formulation 
of a comprehensive scheme of life calculated to bring about the 
realization of the chief end of spiritual life. The Brahma-Siira 
divides the theme of philosophy into tattva, sadhana, purusartha, 
and devotes the whole of the third chapter to a critical ascertain- 
ment of the Vedantic technique of spiritual progress. In what 
follows, an attempt is made to outline the philosophy of 
sadhana according to Madhva, the founder of the Dvaita system 
of Vedanta. 


The Main Elements 


Several factors go to constitute the full system of spiritual 
discipline and realization. Broadly, we can distinguish the 
element of grace and human effort. In grace itself, the grace of 
the guru or spiritual preceptor and the grace of God can be 
distinguished. In human effort, we can distinguish the way of 
action or karma, the way of knowledge or jfdna, and the way of 
bhakti or love. In the practical sphere of life itself, a: distinction 
can be made between activity as such and the dispositions and 
inner attitudes to be cultivated. In what is broadly named 
ifana, there are at least five phases. There is perceptual 
knowledge of the popular type and the religious knowledge 
gathered from the scriptures. Over and above these is rational 
reflection or intellectual:discrimination, evaluating and clarifying 
the data presented by perception and scripture. Based on these 
primary sources and their critical scrutiny, the process of devout 
meditation on the truths so ascertained may arise, through 
which conviction is transmuted into inward communion, and 
what is mere mediate knowledge is developed into intense 
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spiritual life. From all this, the aspirant, it is said, ascends to 
direct experience or knowledge by vision. This perception, 
scriptural study, reason, meditation, and the supreme personal 
realization are all phases of saddhand in the realm of jfdna. 
Bhakti or the way of love is no simple affair. We have to 
distinguish between the popular emotion so called, unenligh- 
tened, utilitarian, and sporadic, and the philosophical adoration 
of the Supreme. Bhakti is the cause of much and also the 
consequence of much in the process of holy living. Thus it 
exhibits various phases and manifold potencies. An analysis 
of at least its principal aspects is called for. 

Sadhana is an organized endeavour by the whole man 
towards the complete and the highest good which he has in him 
to attain. Such an endeavour requires the utilization of the — 
resources and faculties in the proper order of priorities and with 
a right perspective of relative values. It also involves a due 
appreciation of the lines of mutual dependence amongthem A 
philosophy of realization must clarify these priorities, lines of 
dependence, and the scale of acending values. Such a 
philosophy is offered by Madhva, and our task is to reconstruct 
it in broad outline. 


The General Framework of the School 


The question of sddhand cannot be discussed without 
reference to the metaphysical foundation and the ultimate 
axiological affirmation of the school. |For Madhva, Reality 
consists of a supreme self-determining spiritual power and an 
order of dependent realities encompassed and sustained by it. 
The function of metaphysics, according to him, lies in the 
discovery of the supreme principle named Brahman or Visnu 
and the delineation of its transcendent perfections. His is a 
theocentic school of mataphysics. - Accordingly, the supreme 
destiny of man is conceived as the life in God. It is the rapturous 
self-expansion of the finite self in and through the immediate 
apprehension of the Infinite. It is no self-extinction nor mere 
self-recovery. It is neither nirvana nor kaivalya. It is fullness 
of life in the vision of God, it is the immortality of God- 
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centred existence. God is the supreme fattva, and the attain- 
ment of God is the supreme purusartha. Naturally, sadhana is 
nothing but the Godward movement of the finite self, the 
planned endeavour of man to enter the kingdom of God. 
Within the framework set by this theocentric metaphysics and 
axiology, Madhva works out his doctrine of sadhana. 


The Grace of the Guru 


It is appropriate to note at the outset what Madhva says 
about the place of the guru and his grace. To the question as 
to which is greater between the grace of the guru and self-effort, 
he gives an emphatic reply, saying that the grace of the guru 
is greater in force (Commentary on Brahma-Siutra, Ill. 3.45). But 
he hastens to add that the grace of the guru is not by itself 
sufficient. Self-effort is absolutely necessary, though it is not 
sufficient by itself and not equal in force and efficacy to the 
grace of the preceptor (ibid.). It ought not to be construed that 
the guru’s grace is sufficient by itself to accomplish salvation 
or even enlightenment. In the light of this decisive pronounce- 
ment, it becomes impossible to confuse Madhva’s attitude with 
the well-known Christian doctrine of justification by faith 
and the mediator. Devotion to the guru and self-effort in all 
humility are both essential. 


Adhikarin 


Adhikarin may be broadly taken in the sense of an aspirant 
after some higher good, who endeavours after its realiza- 
tion. Madhva classifies adhikarins into three types, and the 
classification sets forth a profound scale of evaluation: ‘One 
who is devoted to the supreme Visnu and engages oneself in 
studying the sacred texts belongs to the lowest class of 
adhikarins. One who has cultivated dispositions like steadfast- 
ness, control of the senses, and equanimity belongs to the middle 
class of adhikarins. | One who has realized that the whole 
world, along with all its goods, lacks substance and permanence, 
resorts to Visgu alone for refuge, and has renounced all actions 
belongs to the highest class of adhikarins’ (ibid., I.1.I). 
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Religious learning and devotion constitute the minimum 
requirement. If psychological purification is added to them, 
the devotee ascends to the second grade. The highest grade 
involves all these and also enlightened renunciation and an 
exclusive reliance on God. Self-effort, whichis declared to be 
essential, must be directed to the fulfilment of the requirements 
of the highest type of adhikdra or worth in order to effectuate 
the highest ideal. 


Karma-Yoga 


Karma ordinarily means action or work as such. In the 
context of sadhana, it signifies the entire range of human exertion 
by way of action. It naturally includes self-preserving acti- 
vities, moral or social activities—aiming at contributing to the 
welfare of one’s community, according to one’s conception of 
the community to which one belongs, be it one’s family, or 
humanity, or the whole kingdom of animate creation—and 
religious activities of the nature of worship and ritual. If the 
first type dominates, one is leading merely a life of extended 
selfishness. The second would dominate if secular humanism 
is the ruling philosophy. The third would dominate in a 
strongiy religious mode of life. How is this realm of karma 
to be appropriated in a scheme of sadhana for the highest good? 
The Gita combated the view that action as such in all its levels 
and types is bad, and must be renounced, and that actionless 
contemplation is the the road to salvation. All the Vedantins 
accept the point of view of the Gita. They also accept the 
alternative presented by the Gitd that action freed from desire 
and dedicated to God can and does lead to the liberation of the 
spirit. But another question is inevitable for Vedanta, governed 
as it is by the teachings of the Upanisads. The latter assert 
again and again that knowledge and nothing else can be the 
direct means of release. How is the karmayoga of the Gita to 
be integrated with the way of jfidna advocated by the Upanisads? 
The Vedantin is committed to the exaltation of jfiana, and he 
has to concede a significant role to karma also. 
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Madhva handles the situation in the characteristic Vedantic 
way. He holds in the first place that jiana alone is the way to 
salvation. He says: ‘That those in whom /jfidna has arisen 
attain liberation is settled....It is established as a universal and 
necessary principle that only through knowledge is liberation to 
be attained.....There is no controversy with regard to the thesis 
that hewho has knowledge is destined for liberation’ (ibid., 
IJ1.4.25,27). 


What then is the place of karma? To this question, 
Madhva offers a twofold answer. Karma done in the spirit 
of the Gita is necessary for the emergence of jfiana ; and the 
resultant of jfidna, namely, the joy of release, gets augmentation 
and additional excellence if a man of knowledge performs 
karma. (Ibid, 111-4—25-26). In other words, the performance of 
works, of the nature of Dharma, renders the individual fit for 
Jnana and if they are continued after enlightenment, they 
contribute to the range and intensity of the joy of spiritual free- 
dom. Inthe initial stages of Sadhana Karma is indispensable 
and even inthe last, it is not useless. But the direct and 
immediate means of salvation is the inward illumination of soul. 


Psychological Self-Culture 


The foregoing is the ethics of action. Madhva takes a 
similar stand on what may be called the ethics of disposition. 
The Upanisads specify certain important elements of this aspect 
of self-culture. They are sama, dama, uparati, titiksa, and 
samadhana. Sama is understood as steadfast devotion to God. 
Dama is control of the senses. Uparati is taking delight in the 
indwelling presence of the Lord (Trivikrama’s Tattvadipikad on 
Brahma-Sitra, 1.1.1). Titiksa is bearing with equanimity the 
dualities of pains and pleasures. Samadhana is dwelling in the 
thought of God continuously. These are said to be accessory to 
jiana (commentary on Brahma-Sitra, III.4.27). They serve 
jana in a twofold way. They serve to establish knowledge 
firmly in the aspirant’s mind, and they also enhance the joy of 
realization accruing from knowledge. 


Qe «4m ' 
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We may note two special points about this ethics of dis- 
position. The dispositional virtues are not placed higher than 
the ethics of action in any redical fashion. In the interpretation 
of fama and uparati, the element of bhakti is introduced. 


Pramanas 


The fundamental position accorded to jidna or knowledge 
has been indicated already. Now the exact nature of this 
knowledge and the ways of acquiring it are to be determined. 
Knowledge has three principal sources: perception, inference, 
and scripture. Madhva has a statement determining the relative 
worth/of these sources. Hesays: ‘The best knowledge is of 
the form of direct experience that is in accordance with the 
import of scripture. Mere scriptural knowledge forms the 
intermediate variety. The lowest knowledge is that which is 
acquired through mere perception. Reason is of value in re- 
Solving conflicts within the deliverances of these two sources. 
By itself, reason is no independent source of knowledge’ (ibid., 
II.1.19). Knowledge based on mere observation occupies the 
lowest level. Mere reasoning, not exercised on the data furni- 
shed by perception and revelation, can contribute no knowledge. 
It is of value only when it is exercised to remove the apparent 
incoherences of perception and revelation. Mere revelation, 
unaided by reason and not confirmed by direct experience, may 
be superior to bare observation; but it is still an inferior grade 
of knowledge. Only experience and revelation, rendered cohe- 
rent by reason, constitute perfect knowledge. The statement 
works out a fine synthesis of the Pramanas, without upholding 
any one of them exclusively and without discarding any one of 
them unconditionally. It is also worthy of note that the scrip- 
ture itself is said to reach fulfilment in direct experience. There 
is thus an adjustment and relative valuation of observation, 
reason, revelation, and mystic experience. 


Sravana 


While this is the general conception of the ways of knowing, 
something further needs to be said concerning the jfdana that 
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liberates. It is only the knowledge of the supreme Reality that 
leads to the summum bonum. In fact, that is the supreme 
knowledge. Knowledge of lesser realities that does not involve 
the understanding that the lesser realities live, move, and have 
their being inthe Deity is no knowledge. Knowledge, in an 
ultimate sense, is the knowledge of God. 

The third sutra of Badarayana enunciates that God or 
Brahman is knowable only through the scriptures. Madhva, 
Commenting on this, says: ‘8astra is the source of knowledge 
concerning Brahman’ (ibid., 1.1.3). He also says elsewhere 
that Narayana—another term for Brahman of the Upanisads— 
is sadagamaikavijieya, i.e. knowable only through tha right 
scriptures. Madhva himself enumerates what he regards as the 
right scriptures: ‘They are the four Vedas, the Mahabharata, 
the Paficardtra, and the original Ramayana, and other texts 
conforming to these’ (ibid). The process of acquiring knowledge 
about Brahman through the scriptures is called §ravana or 
hearing. That constitutes the first stage of knowledge- 


Manana 


A simple acquisition of textual knowledge does not produce 
conviction. The import of the scripture itself may disclose 
prima facie se\f contradictions. It may also appear contradictory 
to the rest of human knowledge gathered through the other 
ways of knowing. It is also possible that the other systems of 
philosophy, propounding alternative theories of ultimate Rea- 
lity, may appear equally plausible. In such a predicament, mere 
acquaintance with scripture does not suffice to produce assent 
to its declarations, as the impulse to assent is thwarted by doubts 
engendered by prima facie contradictions. There is no knowledge 
without positive intellectual commitment and affirmation. 
Hence the process of jijfdsa or critical consideration is necessary. 
This is also called manana. The entire treatise of Badarayana 
is devoted to this process of: reflective. scrutiny. In particular, 
the second chapter undertakes to resolve all the apparent contra- 
dictions in Vedanta and to expose the fallacies of the rival 
metaphysical systems. While sravana removes ignorance as 
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simple privation of knowledge, manana is calculated to destroy 
scepticism originating from felt’contradictions and misconcep- 
tions. Madhva contends that we must go on learning the 
scriptures as long as there is ignorance, and go on reasoning 
about them as long as there is doubt regarding their reasonable- 
ness (ibid., 1V.1.12). 


Nididhyadsana 

When fravana and manana have completed their work, and 
the aspirant is consequently established in the certitude of 
knowledge, the process called nididhyasana, dhyana or updasana, 
supervenes. Sravana and manana are its necessary antecedents, 
and it is their necessary consequent. It signifies meditation or 
practising the presence of God. A word may be said as to why 
it is necessary, and why the aspirant should not rest in mere 
rational conviction. Scriptural learning and philosophy based 
on it can give us only mediate and indirect knowledge. Judging 
by the nature of Brahman, which is the all-permeating and self- 
revealing Reality, there is no reason why our knowledge of it 
Should be mediate and indirect. Only what exists under limi- 
tations of time and space, and whose being is not all-pervading, 
can be the object of mediate apprehension. But Brahman is the 
exact antithesis of all this. Hence there is nothing in the nature 
of Brahman that could render it inaccessible to direct appre- 
hension. The only other explanation of the indirectness of our 
apprehension of Brahman would be in terms of the defects of 
the subject and his instruments of apprehension. It is but 
fitting that the aspirant must strive to outgrow the limitations 
that condemn him to a non-perceptual manner of knowing the 
supreme Being. Such a striving would be inherent in the very 
aspiration for self-perfection or moksa. Revelation and reason 
are inferior substitutes for the direct vision of God. While 
they are invaluable for a Soul in the state of degradation, and 
permit to it direct perception of only trivialities, the ultimate 
ideal must be the ascent to a level in which its perceptive power 
unfolds itself to its natural dimensions, and it literally sees God 
and needs no scripture or jijidsa to enable it to affirm Him. 
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Meditation is the means prescribed for destroying the limitations 
and defects that obstruct the direct experience of God. Hence 
Madhva contends that one must practise meditation as long as 
one’s knowledge of God is mediate and indirect (ibid.). His 
commentator, Trivikrama Panditacarya, has a fine sentence on 
the matter: ‘Without continuous contemplation, the obstacles 
to the vision of the infinite One cannot be annihilated.’ Medi- 
tation thus fills the interval between mediate knowledge and 
immedate reallization. Without the former, it would have no 
settled subject-matter, and, but for the aspiration for the latter, 
there would be no necessity for it. 

One interesting classification of the types of updsdnd is 
given by Madhva. The unenlightened seek communion with 
God as dwelling in the sacred images. The ritualists worship 
Him in the sacred fire. The yogins contemplate on Him as 
dwelling in their own hearts. Some others regard Him as resid- 
ing in only external nature. But the wise ones meditate upon 
Him as immanent in all (ibid., 1.1.31). The attribution of 
wisdom to the last class of devotees carries the implication that 
their mode of meditation is the best. While no mode of worship 
is prohibited, the one imbued with the sense of the omni- 
presence of the Deity is accorded the highest place. 


Aparoksjnana 

The three stages of knowledge, Sravana, manana, and 
upasand, are no doubt quite essential. But the knowledge that 
effects the emancipation of the individual is something that is 
superior to them all, and it is something that constitutes their 
fruition. It is the direct apprehension of God. Madhva is 
very emphatic on the point. He says: ‘Liberation is not accom- 
plished by mere knowledge, but by immediate apprehension’ 
(ibid., III.3.49). It is neither learning, nor reflection, nor 
meditation, but only perception of the highest that effects the 
final release of the soul. The assertion is so decisive, and is 
made in so many works of the Acarya, that it requires no further 
discussion. The karma—yoga of the aspirant and allhis culture 
of dispositions are just the means for acquiring mental purity 
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and fitness for knowledge. Knowledge is the means of release. 
But even inthe sphere of knowledge, the assimilation of the 
sacred wisdom of the scripture, the reasoned consideration of 
it, and the devout meditation of the divine Reality are instru- 
mental to the final stage of knowledge. This culmination of 
the process of knowledge consists of the perception of the 
Infinite. It is this perception that really constitutes the liberat- 
ing knowledge. It isonly the direct intuition of God that can 
make the individual! soul free. 


Bhakti 


With the recognition of aparoksajiiana, or direct knowledge 
as the means of salvation, we have comprehended one funda- 
mental thought of Madhva on the sadhana for moksa. We 
must go on to take adequate note of another fundamental 
thought. 

Madhva is a philosopher of bhakti. Bhakti may be roughly 
defined, at this stage, as the love of God. We shall study 
Madhva’s final definition of it later. This factor of bhakti has 
been given a pervading and dominating position in the scheme 
of sadhana. In the first place, it enters as an element in karma- 
yoga itself, for, after all, Karma is work done for the purpose of 
serving God. Madhva accepts the Bhagavata definition of karma 
as the action done to please God (ibid.,1.2.21). As already 
noted, in the interpretation of the dispositional virtues like 
Sama and uparathi, the element of bhaktiis introduced. Sama 
is the steadfast direction of thought towards God, and uparaiti is 
the finding of joy only in God. Sravana and manana do not 
produce correct and convincing knowledge, unless the aspirant 
pursues them with loving devotion to God. In his Visnutattva— 
vinirnaya, Madhva acknowledges the principle that the sastra 
yields its secrets only to those who have steadfast love of God. 
In other words, even the mediate knowledge of God to be 
gathered fromthe scriptures is possible only through loving 
devotion. The meditation resulting from that mediate knowledge 
must be loving meditation. It is dhyana characterized by bhakti. 
It is no cold and heartless contemplation. Nor is it contempla- 
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tion mixed with other emotional attitudes like fear or hatred. 
It is only the positive ardour of longing that can make medita- 
tion genuine and effective. While enumerating the means for 
the direct apprehension of God, Madhva takes care to add 
bhakti to §ravana, manana, and dhyana: ‘The principal sources 
of the wealth of knowledge are Sravana, manana, dhyana, and 
bhakti, and nothing else’ (ibid I.J.1.) 

Grahana (apprehension) is possible only through sneha 
(love). The immediate consequence of the vision of God is 
the emergence of supreme love or paramabhakti. As it is 
founded on a direct knowledge of the magnificence of the object 
of adoration, this consequent bhakti reaches its highest stature 
and intensity. Hence it is called parama. It does not end 
there. The fruit of the direct realization of God, and of the 
consequent love of Him, is release. The greatest joy of release 
consists in the practice of bhakti that it facilitates. Muktiis 
nothing but the enjoyment of perfect bhakti. So bhakti is no 
mere means. It isa fundamental constituent of the end itself. 
Madbhva records this pervading and dominating role of bhakti 
in the Anuvyakhydna (3-4) in the following words : ‘From 
bhakti arises Vedantic knowledge. From that knowledge arises 
further bhakti. From that bhakti arises the vision of God. 
From the vision arises further bhakti. From that bhakti follows 
release. From release follows bhakti. That bhakti itself consti- 
tutes the bliss of the supreme state of release.’ Bhakti is thus 
the universal means at every stage of the pilgrimage of the 
finite self, and it also constitutes the absolute end. It is the 
chief strength and the final goal. ‘<3. 

While such is the pervading dominance of bhaktiin the 
spiritual life, itis necessary to comprehend its exact nature. 
In the first place, it is love. Inthe second place, it is love that 
triumphs over every obstacle, every privation, and every temp- 
tation to deviate. It is irrepressible, invincible, and all-conquer- 
ing. It consumes every hindrance and effects the enhancement 
of its own flame. It isa mighty Ganga that overpowers every 
possible obstruction, and swells as it advances. In the third 
place, even as God surpasses all else immeasurably, bhakti 
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exceeds all other loves. Even selflove, which is most intense in 
the natural man, isnothing before this absorbing passion for 
God. It is supreme in the double sense of being directed to the 
Supreme and of surpassing all other loves in fervour and inten- 
sity. Ithas norival. Lastly, it is founded ona definite know- 
ledge of the greatness of its object. It is intellectual love of 
God. All other loves may be blind and mistaken, but the love 
of God presupposes a definite realization of His infinitude. It 
is passion that feeds on truth, and is not extinguished like other 
passions by it. Bhakti is adoration springing from perfection of 
understanding. Madhva’s definition of bhakti runs thus : ‘Love 
that is preceded bya knowledge of the greatness of its object, 
that is immovable, and that exceeds all other loves, is bhakti. 
Only through it is liberation achieved and by no other way’ 
(Trivikrama on Brahma-Siatra, I11.2.19). All-conquering, all- 
exceeding, and fully enlightened adoration of God is bhakti. 
An attachment which is helplessly dependent on favourable 
circumstances, which is one attachment among many attach- 
ments of equal worth and which flourishes under the shelter of 
blindness and ignorance, is not bhakti. Itis its extreme anti- 
thesis. 


Prasada 


Aparaksanana and bhakti are two of the fundamentals of 
sadhana according to Madhva. The first factor does justice to ° 
the dictum of the Upanisads that knowledge liberates. The 
- second does justice to a factor emphasized by the bhakti tradi- 
tion. Madhva demonstrates the basic unity of the Upanisadic 
philosophy of knowledge and the exalted religion of pure love. 

We are now to consider the third fundamental in the life of 
sadhana. It is what is called prasdda, meaning the grace of 
God. Madhva declares that, without this grace, moksa is un- 
attainable (commentary on Brahma-Sutra, 1.1.1). 

There is difficulty here. With equal emphasis, it has been 
declared that there is no moksa except though aparoksajiian. It 
has also been asserted that only through bhakti release is to be 
attained. Which of these three is the ultimate and proximate 
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means of moksa ? We are not left in doubt with regard to the 
answer. Really, divine grace is the ultimate means. It is eternal 
and ever ready. It is siddha, an abiding actuality. It has to be 
activated through human effort. It is not arbitrary or irrespon- 
sive; and it does neither forsake the ripe s@dhaka, nor descend 
on the unripe, irrespective of the plane of his aspiration and 
worth. The direction that grace takes is determined by the 
level of aspiration actuating the seeker of grace. The ‘initiative 
of the eternal’ is there, but it descends in directions set up by 
human initiative. Grace is the immediate cause of all attain- 
ments, but what attainment it brings about is determined by 
the seeker’s longing. In relation to moksa, grace is the final 
means, and grace is activated by the paramabhakti of the aspirant, 
so as to effect his ultimate redemption. But that bhaktiis the 
outcome of aparoksajridna. Thus the final sadhand is aparok sajfiana 
leading to paramabhakti, which invokes divine grace that 
effects redemption. The chain of final sadhana, consisting 
of these three links, may be represented by the formula 
‘aparoksajnana-paramabhakti-prasdda.’ The final redemptive 
efficacy belongs only to divine grace. Salvation is only through 
grace. But grace takes this line of operation owing to human 
effort culminating in supreme love issuing from direct know- 
ledge. Man’s sadhana is essential for his emancipation, but 
his emancipation is ultimately a gift of God in gracious res- 
ponse to his knowledge and love. Thus Madhva affirms both 
the finality of divine grace and the indispensability of the 
spiritual endeavour of man. | 


Madhva’s glorification of divine grace is such that he 
ascribes to it boundless scope. All good things are the pro- 
ducts of grace. Values other than the highest good are also 
the gifts of grace. Inthe life of sadhana for the highest end 
of life, in addition to being its final and proximate cause, grace 
fosters the sadhaka throughout his career of spiritual develop- 
ment. Madhva says that there are three levels of prasada: 
‘The man devoted to mere works receives the lowest level of 
grace that procures for him svarga. The man devoted to the 
learning of scriptures etc. receives moderate grace that conducts 
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him to higher worlds like janaloka. If a man has the wealth 
of knowledge (aparoksajfiana), he receives the highest grace 
that crowns him with the summum bonum’ (ibid.). The ends 
other than moksa, like the attainment of svarga and janaloka, 
are also the results of grace, Even lesser ends that are normally 
supposed to result from one’s punya (merit) are conferred by 
God himself. The law of karma is God’s law, and the mecha- 
nism of karma producing its fruits is operated by God himself. 
Therefore, there is nothing good, however insignificant it may 
be, that is not a gift of grace Its goodness is due to God, and 
its insignificance is due to the merits of the recipient. In the 
realm of the sadhana for moksa, the operation of grace is 
manifold. Madhva says: ‘If the sdadhaka is still in need of 
knowledge (direct), He grants it to him. If he is a manof 
_ knowledge, He grants him release. If he is released already from 
samsara, He it isthat grants him the joy of liberation and 
communion with Himself. Thus the Lord alone does every- 
thing.’ | 

Thus, in the worldly life as well as in the spiritual and 
Godward life, and even in the state of freedom, the grace of 
God is all in all. Its last gift is the bliss of God-realization 
itself. 


The substance of Madhva’s theory of sadhana lies in the 
elucidation of aparoksajfana, paramabhakti, and uttamaprasdda. 
Of these three, the prasdda of Narayana constitutes the ultimate 
redemptive power. To it, Madhva pays his deepest and most 
fervent homage. 


The Concept of Consciousness from 
| the Dvaita Standpoint 


The doctrine of consciousness is to be presented in its three 
natural aspects, metaphysical, psychological and epistemological. 
For purposes of this elucidation the English word ‘conscious. 
ness’ stands for what in Indian philosophy is variously designated 
as prana, caitanya, and jnafina, samvid, jnaapti. 


I. METAPHYSICAL : 


The primary reality of consciousness is hardly capable of 
being denied. Only it is possible to construe it as something 
that arises from what is intrinsically bereft of consciousness 
or assome function, attribute or behaviour of what is funda- 
mentaly ‘unconscious. This is the conventional standpoint of 
materialism and Dvaita like almost all the schools of Indian 
philosophy other than Carvaka repudiates it. Consciousness 
isno derivative of what is without it and does not form justa 
passing feature of it. It is an ontological ultimate. 

Buddhism, recognizing consciousness, as vignanaskanda 
regarded it as of the character of a flux lacking permanence and 
substantiality. In spite of its concession that there are two 
aspects init, Glaya vijidna and pravartti vijnana, it did not face 
squarely the hard fact of the continuity in consciousness as 
implied in the fact of recognition and all that is built upon 
recognition. Thisis one of the principal points of criticism on 
the part of all other schools and Dvaita fully endorses this 
criticism. 

The third metaphysical question about consciousness is 
whether it is a relational category arising between a subject of 
consciousness and concerning an object. Advaita has the theory 
that this relational consciousness is an empirical and pheno- 
menal contingency and contends that there is an ultimate and 
transcendent consciousness not subsisting in a subject and not 
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directed to an object and not even of the nature of self-aware- 
ness. Its reasons aremany. In the first place, the substance 
and attribute relation is not logically sustainable as the two 

substance and attribute cannot be asserted to be mutually diffe- 
rent and cannot also be identified. It also holds that the rela- 
tion of consciousness to its object is logically inconceivable 
as it cannot be subsumed under samyoga or somayayo or any 

other such relation. As such the linking of consciousness to a 

subject is irrational, however much it may reflect common modes 
of discourse. Consciousness in its essence is non-relational, it ig 
maintained and the notion of consciousness exercising awareness 
of itself is also self-contradictory for the same entity cannot 
both be the subject and object of itself. These are familiar 
andstandard argumentsin Advaita. The Dvaita philosophers 
repudiate all these objections. The relation of an attribute to 

the substance in which it inheres is not bare identity or bare 
distinction. It is an identity that admits of functional diversifi- 

cation. The principle explanatory of this position is named 
visesa and this is a central metaphysical eategory. The relation 
of consciousness to its object cannot be subsumed naturally 
under any other relation. It constitutes a unique relation and 
can be simply named consciousness-object relation, visayi-visaya- 
bhavasambandha. The effort to explain this special situation in 
terms of other relation must necessarily fail. The concept of 
self-consciousness is perfectly sound. Identity of the subject 
and object is possible in acognitive process. There is karma- 
karthi-virodha in a karka and not in ajndpaka. There is svatmani- 
kriya-virodha and there is no virodha in svatmani-jnapti. So 
Dvaita contends that the relational character is fundamental 
and it is the self that is conscious of the object and is conscious of 
itself also. 

There is a further metaphysical proposition about consci- 
ousness. It is not all that exists. The unconscious, the physical 
or the non-self, is also a reality however much it may lack 
metaphysical eminence. It too exists irreducibly. It is no illusion. 
Illusions do occur when consciousness is conditioned by an alien 
factor, be it maya as in Advaita or vdsana as in Vijnana-vdda. 

15 
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Illusion of matter presupposes something very much akin to 
matter that perverts spirit into that illusion. This is the notori- 
ous bhdvaripa. There is an aspect or element in reality that is 
a stubborn and irreducible object devoid of all forms of subjecti- 
vism and panpsychism. | 


Il. PSYCHOLOGICAL: 


With the metaphysical starting point thus gained with 
regard to consciousness, we have to proceed to a psychological 
account of the modes of consciousness. As consciousness is what 
belongs to the conscious subject, the hierarchy of subjects 
posited in the theology of the school must be taken note of and 
thus the levels of consciousness pertaining to the members of the 
hierarchy are to be indicated. These modes of consciousness are 
predominantly cognitive and the other modes of consciousness, 
conative and affective, come into the picture incidentally. 

The word for the cognitive mode of consciousness is 
pramand. This word is used in two senses. Pramadna may mean 
the achieved apprehension of the related object, in which con- 
text the pramdna is named kevala-pramadna. It may also mean 
the mechanism, the sensory and mental apparatus, through 
which the acquisition of apprehension takes place and this is 
called anu-pramana. . 

Kevala-pramana as belonging to the Supreine Being, Visnu, 
is absolute and infinite. As belonging to His Divine Consort, | 
Laksmi, itis appropriately conditioned by the fact that it 
depends upon Visnu and does not comprehend the totality of 
His glory. But itis natural and eternal to her. Both these 
types of kevala-pramana belong to a class by themselves, as they 
are intrinsic to their subjects and comprehend the entire range 
of reality, though the types differ between themselves from the 
point of view of independence and completeness. 

The next type of kevala-pramana is what characterises the 
yogins. Yoga means the intuitive illumination gained through 
disciplined spiritual endeavour. There are three levels of yogins, 
the Rju yogins, tattvika-yogins, and atattvika-yogins. ju yogins 
are those superior individual selves that can take up the position 
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of Brahma, the highest of individual souls, by the process of their 
spiritual evolution. Their knowledge is less than that of Laksmi 
in range and details naturally. The tattvika yogins form an order 
lower than these and are to take up cosmic functions. They are 
the presiding deities. Their knowledge is lesser than that of the 
rju yogins. Atattvika yogins have no such cosmic roles and 
their knowledge is still less. These three are the levels of yogic 
consciousness. 

An important distinction emerges at all levels of knowledge 
below that of Laksmi. All selves beneath Laksmi are jivas or 
individual souls and are subject to the mundane experience of 
bondage. In this condition they have two types of knowledge, 
intrinsic and extrinsic, the knowledge that belongs to them by 
virtue of their essential nature, Svardpa and that which arises in 
them owing to the operation of the mind, called mano-vritti- 
jiiana. The mind or manas is an adjunct to all souls in the state 
of samsdra. The two Divine Spirits, Laksmi and the still higher 
Visnu are without it and even so the liberated soul in the state 
of mokasa. What this vrtti-jiana discharges should be accurately 
discerned. Bondage is a state of ignorance concerning God and 
the soul. Mental knowledge is kept open in that state of dark- 
ness for the soul, so that it may work out the emancipation to- 
wards knowledge. The highest knowledge is supra-mental and 
when that is lacking, mental knowledge aids the ascent to it. 

A word may be said about this conception of vréti-jfidna in 
contrast to the vrfti-jidna in Advaita. Both agree in considering 
it as arising in the manas owing to its illuminative operations or 
modifications. Both agree that it obtains only in the stage of 
fall. But in Advaita the real and pure consciousness is subject- 
less and objectless and is non-temporal. The vrtti-jfiana functions 
in the context of the duality of subject and object and is of the 
nature ofa process. [n Dvaita, on the contrary, pure consciousness 
also is associated with the subject and object. Only it proceeds 
from the self in itself. Vrtti-jfidna is just a remedy or corrective 
to the situation of bondage in which the illuminative efficacy of 
svartipajnana is—impeded by the power of avidya. It is a blessing 
in the unblessed state of spiritual degradation. 
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To the manas belong, the usual faculties or aspects familiari- 
zed by Sankhya, such as citta, ahamkara and buddhi. Through it 
arises the integrated knowledge of external world presented by 
the senses. Italso brings about psychic propensities such as 
iccha (desire), prayatna, (volition,) sukha, duhkha, samskara, 
pleasure, pain and impressions of previous experiences. It is 
the factor that is responsible for memory. It can thus be seen 
that the manas, with its manifold vritts, is the subject-matter of 
empirical psychology. 

We have to continue the account of the modes of conscious- 
ness of kevala-pramana, below the level of the yogins. There 
are three kinds of individual souls in this Ayogi sector, mukti- 
yogyas, nitya-samsarins and tamo-yogyas and their kevala-pramana 
suffers appropriate degeneration. 


The theological frame-work of the consideration of kevala- 
pramana is perfectly justified. If there is a hierarchy of conscious 
subjects, acknowledged on scriptural grounds, to treat of knowl- 
edge as it obtains only in the mundane and human levels would 
be an illegitimate restriction. Further, the quality, range and 
depth of knowledge vary naturally from level to level and this 
variation should be discerned sharply. There is nothing wrong 
if, after due notice of mundane kevala-pramana, a theological 
philosopher covers in his survey other levels of cognition. If 
the theology itself is distasteful and the categories admitted on 
the evidence of revelation are discarded, Dvaitha readily offers 
itself for a dialectical confrontation. , 


The transition to anupramana marks an entry into the 
familiar sphere of the waysof knowing. Dvaita recognizes 
three methods of knowledge, pratyaksa (perception), anumdana 
(inference) and Sabda (testimony). While in the treatment of 
these there is considerable agreement witha large number of 
other schools, there are also striking points of speciality. Dvaita 
sees no logical basis for recognising other pramdnas such as 
arthapatti, upamana and abhava. It holds that they can be validly 
subsumed under the admitted three pramdnas. It also does not 
countenance attempts to reduce the number further. 
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On each of the pramdnas Dvaita has some distinctive tenets. 
In its accounts of pratyaksa, unlike Sautrantika Buddhism, 
Sankhya-yoga and Advaita Vedanta, it upholds the theory of 
direct perception. The representative theory of perception 
would pave the way for subjectivism and the realistic temper of 
Dvaita precludes the position. The object of perception, accord- 
ing to the school, is something distinguished by differentiating 
characterstics. It rejects the Buddhist, Nyaya-Vaisesika and the 
Advaitic versions of nirvikalpaka pratyaksa. It advances beyond 
_ Visistadvaita in this regard and holds indeterminate perception 
to be a psychological myth. This view lends ‘support to the 
pluralistic element in Dvaita. In the sensory equipment engaged 
in perception in addition to the usual five cognitive senses and 
the manas, it posits a seventh sense, the sdksin. This is a great 
innovation. The sdksinis the ultimate power of the self in so 
far as it gathers knowledge. The reports of the senses integrated 
by the manas is presented to the sadksin for its final cognizance. 
It is the Atman at work in the process of cognition. So much, 
perhaps, is ascribed to the sa@ksinin Advaita also. Dvyaitha goes 
further. The saksin cognizes certain facts by itself unmediated 
by the senses and manas. It is no non-dualistic sentience trans- 
cending both self-awareness and awareness of other entities. It 
perceives directly and uninterruptedly the Atman, its states like 
pleasure, the positive hindrances to knowledge of the nature of 
avidya in the state of bondage, the manas, its modifications gene- 
rated by the senses, and also time and space. It is not just potency 
for perception but actual perception, Self-consciousness and 
Space-and-time perception are of great philosophical importance. 

The realistic orientation of the school is wrought into the 
very structure of the primordial cognitive mechanism. Some 
familiar problems of space-and-time perception are also solved 
thereby. The verdict of judgment of the sdaksin enjoys para- 
mount yeracity, from which other veracities follow. 

On anumana the Dvaita theorists generally follow the Nyaya 
pattern of formulations, with minor improvements in details. 
Two specific variations may be noted. It is contended that the 
negative inference called ‘ kevala-vyatireka anumana’ is inadmis- 
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sible. In this there is agreement with ViSistadvaita. It is also 
maintained that the meticulous directions with regard to parar- 
thanumana are unnecessary. It is just formal elaboration and 
is not indispensable to the living inferential process. 

On the verbal testimony, on particularly Vedic testimony, 
the Dvaita, like the Mimamsa and the other schools of Vedanta, 
has a great deal to say. It differs from Prabhakara Mimamsa 
in the account of verbal apprehension. This apprehension is 
not by way of volitional conformity but by way of cognition of 
reality. Motivation is not the primary target of the Vedas but 
the communication of metaphysical knowledge. But it agrees 
with the Prabhakaras in upholding the ‘Gestalt’ or synthetic 
apprehension of statements. This is what is known as 
anvitabhindana-vada. In this it agrees with Visistadvaita and 
the Vivarana school in Advaita and gives up the view of 
Kumarila and the Bhamati. The Sphotatheory of Bhartrhari 
and Mandana Misra is rejected. .The Advaitic view of the 
mahavakyas as conveying an impartite import is also rejected. 
On the contrary, it asserts that all the scriptures have one 
Supreme purpose, that of proclaiming the qualitative magnifi- 
cence of Visgu, the Supreme Deity. 

This brings us to the close of the rapid survey of the 


theological-cum-psychological theory of cognilys consciousness 


propounded in Dvaita- 


Iii, EPISTEMOLOGICAL 


The examination of cognitive consciousness in relation to 
truth or validity lands us in epistemology. 


The basic question in this field is the meaning of truth. 
The Dvaita writers are clear and straight-forward on the meaning 
of truth. They define it as the correspondence of judgment or 
proposition with the objective fact or facts it is concerned with. 
Thought must be yathartha, i.e., it must not deviate from the 
facts of the case. This implies, of course, a dualism of thought 
and reality and the knowing process works, on all accounts, in 


the world of such a dualism. But metaphysically the object — 


may be wholly under the control of the supreme Deity. This 


a 
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is a different matter and confusion of epistemological dualism 
with metaphysical dualism would be aradicalerror- Evena 
metaphysical monism must be based on considerations that 
claim objectivity for themselves and they must be vastu-tantra. 

While the subject-object correspondence is the meaning of 
truth, it by no means follows that the criterion of truth is 
correspondence. In accordance with the general pattern of 
Indian thinking on the question, Dvaita resorts to the coherence 
criterion to objectivity in relation to valid apprehension or 
pramitiyogyatva in terms of space and time in some cases, its 
negative aspect of non-contradiction and its pragmatic applica- 
tion by way of verification in practice. What fails by being 
incoherent, is subject to contradiction and is also nullified in 
the field of practice, is false. What passes these negative 
tests, is authenticated in the supreme test of the intuition 
of the saksin. Thus coherence, noncontradiction, pragmatic 
verification, and also intuition combine in securing the.fidelity 
of thought to reality. 

One important discussion in Indian philosophy concerns 
the nature of validity. The question is whether the truth or 
validity of a judgment or proposition is intrinsic to it or 
' whether it is imported in to it by some alien factor. All schools 
of Vedanta and Mimamsa uphold what is called the svatah- 
pramanva-vada. What generates a judgment generates its truth 
also in the same act. In other words truth is natural to human 
thinking and only when thwarted it deviates into error. To 
abandon this position is to land in absolute scepticism. Ifa 
judgment is to be validated by another judgment, and thought 
is notinits essence in rapport with reality, as the validating 
judgment also suffers from the same distance from reality, the 
guif between knowing and being can never be bridged. It is 
this principle that perhaps lies at the basis of the old ontological 
argument and is certainly utilized by the Mimamsaka supporters 
of the truth of the Vedic scriptures. Even the Buddhists seem 
to have accepted this. 
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‘“What the Yoga-Siitra ascribes t0--++++ Rtambhara-prajria 
seems to be the inherent character of all prajfia. Attainment of 
intelluctual fidelity to reality simply requires the fulfilmment of 
the natural law of thinking. ‘‘The real is rational and the 
rational is real.’’ By truth being intrinsic two points are meant. 
Thought carries within itself the nature of truth, and what 
brings about itstruth as well. This is ‘utpattau-svatastvam’. 
The second point is that all knowing is an affirmation of its own 
truth and no additional process is required for cognizing the 
truth of the knowing in question. This is ‘‘jf#daptausvatastvam.”’ 
Dvaita subscribes to the whole standpoint of svatastva and 
furnishes additional arguments in support. Orthodox Vedic 
philosophers seem to attach great faith to the truth-finding 
power of human thinking as against the subjectivists, phenomen- 
alists, agnostics. Whether schools so far distrustful of human 
thinking can exercise with adequacy and logical competence 
destructive criticism negating affirmative philosophies is an 
open question. ‘It is suicidal to thinking to think away all 
thinking ’, as an old Greek philosopher seems to have said. 


One of the basic problems of Indian epistemology has been 
to allocate to the content or object of illusion a proper onto- 
logical status. The Sanyavadin, not interested in the truth find- 
ing power of thought, seems to have assigned it to the realm of 
non—being. The vijfiana—vadin confers on it a mental status 
and it is illegitmately externalised in illusion. The Prabha- 
karas, Kumarila, and Nyaya—Vaisesika philosophers struggle 
hard to give the content of illusion some footing in the world of 
reality. Advaita concedes to it a lower order of existence and 
the illusory character lies in elevating it to a higher order. 
Ramanuja regards illusion as merely inadequate truth, prag- 
matically worthless. Madhva and following him Jayatirtha 
subject these theories to keen analysis and criticism. They 
come to the conclusion that error lies in a misconstruction in 
which the existent may be taken as non-existent and the non- 
existent may be taken as existent. The point of this theory is 
that it concedes the possibility of cognizing the non-existent, an 
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innovation in the Astika schools of epistemology. The total 
theory can very well be named abhinavanyatha-khyati. 

These doctrines of the meaning and criterion of truth, the 
assertion of the svatastva of pramanya and the special theory of 
illusion, are the leading epistemological contributions of Dvaita. 


IV. SADHANA-CONSCIOUSNESS 


It has been indicated already that the Dvaita theory in 
general is personalistic and it holds consciousness as falling 
within the life of a personal spirit or self and that it is ulti- 
mately indistinguishable from the self it belongs to. Now all 
the individual selves constituting the metaphysical hierarchy 
below Laksmi are subject to bondage and they have to work for 
their emancipation which is attainment of God. Something 
more needs to be said of these finite spirits. Their bondage is 
no illusion and their emancipation is to be sought by spiritual 
effort and the consequent grace of God. Any account of these 
selves is ipso facto an account of consciousness which is their 
fundamental characteristic. Such an account is an appropriate 
introduction to the forms of consciousness that will be theirs in 
their ascending career. 

Following Sankhya, the Adwaitic theory regarded kartrtva 
or agency of action as an evil and as a phenomenal appearance 
only. The Dvaita philosophy does not accept this position: 
Kartrtva is an attribute of God Himself and it does not always 
imply deficiency. It can very well spring from abundance and 
perfection as it does in the creative activity of God. Nor is it 
an illusory appearance on the ground that involves change in 
the agent. Change in itselfis no demonstration of unreality 
and the change involved in activity is not total as it requires the 
continuance of the active source of action; so the finite self is 
surely a kartd within the limits of its finite personality. 

Similar is the case with bhoktrtva. This means the experie- 
ncing of pleasures and pains. Such experiences are character- 
istics of the mundane life of bondage which is a fact, however 
much it may be an evil and liable to elimination. The Sankhya 
and Advaita described this experience also as illusory. The 
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Sankhya’ philosopher could hardly do so in view of his proving 
the reality of the Purusa precisely on the ground of bhokirtva. It 
does involve some change but no complete mutution. The desiring 
self must continue to exist when its desire is being fulfilled. 
Absolute changelessness is no criterion of reality. In the state 
of final blessedness there should be surely an experience of 
Ananda and this constitutes bhoga or enjoyment. So the Atman 
is a bhokta also. 

Samkara in his AdhyGsa-Bhasya, argues that knowership or 
pramatrtva isa cesult of adhydGsa, the mixing of the real and 
the unreal and that the self in its intrinsic being does not exer- 
cise any cognitive operation. Dvaita is opposed to this thesis 


and holds that being the subject of knowing is the real nature of. 


the self. A self that does not know itself nor anything else is 
indistinguishable from the absolute nothingness of Sanya. So 
the self is a jnatad or pram4tda in its authentic being. 

This is the full picture of the metaphysical nature of the 
self. The self so constituted has to shed its mundance defile- 
ments and achieve the bliss and blessedness of communion with 
God. To make this advance, all the resources of personality are 
to be mobilized. The utilization of kartrtva in the God-—ward 
direction constitutes }karma yoga conceived on the profound 
lines of the Bhagavad-gita. 


Its cognitive nature must be sublimated into understanding | 


the majesty of God. This has to be worked out through Sravana, 
manana and nidihyasana, the rungs of the ladder as pictured in 
the Upanisads. When nididhyasana or updsana takes on the 
character of bhakti, a direct apprehension of God ensues. This 
apprehension gives rise to greater bhakti, God’s Grace is 
rendered operative by this mature bhakti and the individual is 
released into the everlasting abundance of life in accordance 
with his ineradicable worth. Bhakti and Divine Grace aid in 
the process of God-realization and they function in the various 
ascending levels. The character of individual consciousness 
transformed into the highest bhakti is described in the most 
memorable words by Jayatirtha. This may well be taken as 
representing the summit of that Consciousness. 
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Gta t afmaia Cale h- AAR a-aA AT S-HeA TOAST AT SAS: 
SIAM ATA MARTY: ATH THAT VATS AM Y-a Aare: 
Ftacsarare: (aragar) 

Bhakti is no inferior alternative to jiana or just an equip- 
ment for it but is a maturation of the highest jfdna, and it is no 
instrument to any other end but constitutes the highest end-in- 
itself. It commands the power to resist and annihilate all 
opposition. It is no passing episode but an abiding passion. 


Sri Madhva on Ananda Mayadhikarana 


I—The Brahma-Sutra 


I propose to discuss in this article Sri Madhva’s contribution 
to our understanding of the manifestly important Adhikarana 
in the Brahma-Sutra devoted to the elucidation of the Taithiriya 
Upanishad. 

As an introduction it is necessary to appreciate the status 
of the Sutra-Text according to the Acharya. He accords to it 
the highest position of authority and states that it embodies 
paravidya. I know that this status of paravidya assigned to it 
requires some discussion. But we have no space for that 
consideration. For Madhva it is the fundamental text in as 
much as he has commented upon it in four of his works to suit 
four types of philosophical need. He exhibits the magnificent 
design of the work in all this commentaries. It is divided into 
four chapters dealing with Samanvaya, Avirodha, Sadhana and 
Phala. This is more or less the older understanding of the 
Structure. Butin the details concerning the padas of the four 
Adhyayas, Madhva is original. In the Samanvaya-Ahydaya, 
the first pada shows that the terms of the Upanishads, which 
are normally applied to other entities, are truly and _ pre- 
eminently significant of only Brahman or Vishnu. The second 
pada deals with the connotative designations in the Upanishads 
and they are shown to be appropriate only=to the Supreme 
Being. Thethird pada interprets terms and concepts which-in 
normal usage apply indifferently to both the highest reality and 
other lesser beings as standing for only the former. The fourth 
pada performs the task of proving that even the terms used 
exclusively in connection with ‘the lower entities, refer only to 
the supreme in the world of Vedanta. Thus the first Adhyaya 
establishes that all the names, terms, concepts and designations 
that are found in the vedantic scriptures, namely, the 
Upanishads, are fundamentally and primarily designations and 
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characterizations of the central, ultimate. metaphysical 
principle of Brahman. The first five adhikaranas or sections of 
the first pada are of an introductory character. They lay down 
the qualifications and necessity for the inquiry to Brahman, the 
identity of Brahman with Vishnu, the definition of Brahman 
as the ground of the origin, maintenance, dissolution, control, 
ignorance and knowledge, and bondage, and liberation, of all 
existence consisting of matter and the finite selves, the basic 
source of our knowledge of Brahman as consisting of the Sastra, 
the interpretation of the Sastra on proper canons, as pro- 
claiming the majesty of Brahman and the possibility of the 
construing the nature of Brahman through the sacred verbal 
testimony. The second adhyaya is devoted to demonstrating 
that the position of vedanta is free from contradictions. No | 
objection raised is tenable and no view other than the 
thesis of Vedanta is free from contradictions. There is no 
inner contradiction in the philosophy advanced. The third 
Adhyaya has an equally neat scheme. It formulates sadhana 
or the pathways to god-realization as consisting of renunciation, 
bhakti, meditation and the efficacy of the direct experience of 
the supreme reality. The fourth Adhyaya portrays the ascent 
- of the individual soul to God, through the liquidation of Karma, 
the passage beyond the bodily shackles, the supra-mundane 
way of progression to the Deity and the final ecstatic consum- 
mation of God-attainment. No wonder the Brahma-Sutra 
with this masterly plan has fascinated Sri Madhva beyond 
measure. | 


1i—Anandamayadhikarana 


It is necessary to place the Adhikarana to be discussed in 
the perspective of this great design. It is the first of the Adhi- 
-karanas that come after the five great introductory Adhikaranas. 
It is one of those priceless Adhikaranas that unmistakably point 
to the Upanishad that they consider. It contains the very term 
‘Anandamaya’, which is presented uniquely in the Taithiriya 
Upanishad, a truly magnificent upanisshad. It illustrates effec- 
tively the manner in which the Sutra-Kara determines the import 
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of the Sruti passages. The upanishad contains three chapters 
and the sutra-kara focusses his discussion on the second chapter. 
That chapter accomplishes many great things. It starts wiht the 
declaration that the ‘knower of Brahman attains the highest ’, 
It proceeds to define Brahman, the manner of knowing it 
and the exact nature of the attainment. These definitions 
receive elaboration through the rest of the chapter. Brahman 
is the source of all and in its creative self-unfoldment five 
selves described as Annamaya-Atma, Prana-maya—~Atma, 
Manomaya-Atma, Vijnana-maya Atma, Anandamaya-Atma 
emerge serially into manifestations. They are pictured as 
composite personalities. The creation of Brahman is of the 
nature of a creative out-pouring and the supreme installs itself 
in the heart of every created being. It is as such, as dwelling in 
oneself, that the Lord of creation has to be cognized and 
meditated upon. Such contemplation leads to attainment of 
supreme unspeakable bliss and utter release from fear. Such is 
the rough gist of the chapter. 


1ii—The pre-Madhya Interpretation 


The problem that engages the Sutra-Kara is obviously the 
determination of the identity of the Anandamaya-Atma. A 
pre-Sankarite commentator, referred to as the vrithikara in the 
advaitic tradition, brushes aside all objections and identifies the 
Ananda-maya as Brahman. We owe this information to Sankara. 
But Sankara is not satisfied with that identification and regards 
the Ananda-Maya as the conditioned Brahman and holds the 
five Atraas set up in the Upanishad as the five sheaths of the 
ultimate Brahman. In reality, for him, the ultimate Atman 
gets posited in the Upanishad as the putcha, tail, of the Ananda 
maya. Accordingly he suggests an alternative interpretation of 
the Adhikarana. 

His main arguments may be briefly stated. 

(1) The termination ‘maya’ means modification. When 
the four earlier Atmas are regarded accordingly as composit 
configurations of a phenomenal nature, there is no logic in 
attaching to mayat in the expression Ananda-maya, the signifi- 
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cance of ‘abundance’ the other possible meaning of the suffix, 
exploited by the vrithikara. 

(2) Though the Upanishad does not speak of an Atman 
higher than Ananda-maya, it does speak of Brahman, as the 
tail or support of it. 

(3) It is not tenable to identity both the mbites Ananda- 
maya and its tail, with Brahman. The text explicity mentions 
Brahman as the tail. | 

(4) The Upanished declares that he who denies Brahman 
loses his being and he who affirms it truly is. Inthis great 
pronouncement only Brahman is spoken of and not the Ananda- 
maya. It is also not conceivable that one can deny the Ananda- 
maya as it is composed of well-known earthly felicities. 

(5) The term ‘putcha, tail’ should not be literally under- 
stood. It just means substratum or basis. It is an oft-repeated 
position in the Upanishads that all earthly pleasures are 
drippings from the supreme bliss of Brahman. 

(6) To hold that the Ananda-maya Atma, which Sortsiats 
of parts, priya, moda, pramoda, Ananda as Brahman is to 
make it a determinate and particularized entity, savisesha. 
But the Upanishad speaks of Brahman as being inaccessible 
‘to thought and words and therefore as indeterminate. 

-(7) Further, to speak of Brahman as abounding in bliss, is 
to admit existence of suffering in it, though in a Small measure. 
But the Upanishads rule out absolutely everything else in 
’ Brahman. 3 

(8) Ananda-maya as made up earthly pleasures varies from 
individual to individual. But Brahman the ultimate Atman, is 
an integral principle, liable to no variations and division. 

(9) The Upanishad speaks everywhere and in the next 
chapter also, of only Ananda, where as it speaks of Ananda- 
Maya ina restricted context. Ananda is Brahman and not the 
Ananda-maya-atma. 

(10) The Upanishad ascribes creative role to Brahman or 
Atman and not to the Ananda-maya. 

(12) While describing the attainment of the highest goal, the 
Upanishad says, that the enlightened seer passes beyond (Upa- 
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Samkramati) all the five lower Atmas, including the Ananda- 
maya-Atma. , 

On these main grounds Sankara rejects the identification of 
the Ananda-maya with Brahman. This is a formidable array of 
subtle textual arguments. Fortunately, we are not to discuss 
them in detail for our purpose is not to deal with the 
Adhikarana or the Upanishad as such in all thoroughness. We 
have to move on to Madhva’s elucidation. Further, the pre- 
Madhva commentators, Bhaskara and Ramanuju have subjected 
them to full examination in their endeavour to establish the 
identity of the Ananda-maya Atman with Brahman. The putcha 
theory of Brahman and the Kosa-theory of the Ananda-maya 
become highly questionable in consequence. Madhva belongs 
to this group of commentators who uphold that Brahman is 
Ananda Maya. It maybe noted in passing that all these critics 
of Sankara share a common proposition that Brahman, the ulti- 
mate reality, is not Nirvisesha, indeterminate. Intheir view 
neither the Taitheriya nor any other Upanishad advocates such 
aconception of Brahman. The conception itself, for them, is 
untenable intrinsically. 


IV—Madhva’s elucidation 


Madhva’s commentary on the section consists of several 
important elements. | 7 

(a) He endorses in substance Bhaskara’s and Ramanuja’s 
criticism of the putcha-view of Brahman and the thesis of the 
five kosas. As could be expected in an original commentator 
of his type, his endorsement is issued in his own characteristic 
manner. 

(b) To the objection that Brahman cannot be the ‘tail’ of 
the Ananda-maya and also the Ananda-maya itself as a totally, 
he has an original answer. He resorts to the metaphysical 
principle of ‘Visesha’ by virtue of which descriptions of 
Brahman in terms of inner distinctions, do not imply the 
ontological reality of such distinctions. 

(c) He draws attention to the error of interpreting ‘upasam- 
kramana’ as ‘Atikramana’, as ‘passing beyond’. The prefix 
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(Upa’) has to be totally ignored in such an understanding of the 
term. This is a vital grammatical point. In this also Madhva 
is original. So, if the term is properly construed, it signifies no 
superseding of the Ananda-maya but the ascent to it as the final 
goal of spiritual life. 7 

(d) Now we come to the greatest contribution of Madhva 
to our understanding of Anandamayadhikarana in the Sutra 
and the Taithiriya Upanishad, the basic scripture under refer- 
ence. We have the five purushas or Atmas, Annamaya, 
pranamaya, manomaya, vijnanamaya and Anandamaya. The 
mayat termination may signify either ‘made up of’ or ‘abounding 
in’ or ‘ of the nature of’. The pre-Sankarite vrithikara Bhaskara, 
and Ramanuju understand the mayat as signifying a composite 
product in the case of all or some of the earlier four expressions. 
Some of the four may have the termination meaning just ‘of the 
nature of’. But all the four Annamaya, pranamaya, mano- 
maya, vijaanamaya represent forms of being other and lesser 
than the superb Atman. Here there is surely an exegetical 
anamoly of making the suffix ‘mayat’ take different meanings in 
the same passage propounding the five realms of being. 
Sankara attacks this forcefully and proposes that in all the five 
cases it must be taken in the sense of ‘made up of’ and all the 
five be taken as the lower and derivative realms of phenomenal] 
being constituting the sheaths of Brahman, the noumena] 
essence. Neither he nor his other critics explore the possibility 
of taking ‘mayat’ as signifying abundance in the all the five 
cases. Madhva siezes this possibility and argues that all the 
five, anna, prana, manas, vijnana and ananda are different 
aspects of the supreme reality.’ There is no hierarchy of beings 
here or of the sheaths of the supreme Being. Brahman is what 
creatures live by, the primal energizer of all, abounding in 
knowledge both general and particular and and supremely bliss- 
ful in itself and imparting bliss to the creatures that contemplate 
on it. This harmonizes beautifully with Bhrigu’s successive 
discovery of Brahman in the third chapter, as anna, prana, 
manas, vijnana and ananda. Surely this glory of Brahman 
surpasses all our understanding and paltry description. The 

16 
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exegetical anamoly of Sankara taking Ananda-maya of the 
second chapter as the lower Atman and the Ananda of the third 
as indicating the unconditioned Atman is avoided effectively. 
The liberated soul attains this Brahman of five-fold glory and 
dees not pass beyond it, as the defective understanding of 
‘Upasamkramana’ made out. Abundance does not imply the 
admixture of the opposite in a smal] measure but carcells the 
supposition of the sma!Iness of what a thing abounds in. 

Madhva follows up this adventure in interpretation and 
discovers in the five forms of Brahman an elaboration of the 
initial definition of Brahman as Satyam. Jnanam and Anantam. 
The reality of Brahman is explicated in Anna and prana. It is 
the source of all being and power. The knowledge of Brahman 
consists in ‘manas’ apprehension of generalities and ‘vijnana’, 
the comprehension of distinctions. The infinite nature of 
Brahman is brought out in ‘Ananda’ form, as all the Upanishads 
and in particular, the Bhuma-vidya of Chandogya intimate, 
there is no bliss in anything finite. It is not an error to attri* 
bute to Brahman, these five fold perfections, for to be bereft of 
attributes is to be without existence itself. Brahman’s infinity 
signifies its infinity of attributes. Only we have to remember 
the category of ‘Visesba’ and construe the nature of attributes 
as integral to the substantive nature of Brahman. The 
three-fold definition of Brahman is perfectly worked out in the 
five-fold elaboration. There are many minor and incidental 
innovations also in Madhva’s exegesis. But the outstanding 
Outcome is the glorification of Brahman-Vishnu as five fold, the 
broad-based vindication of the Ananda-Maya as constitutive of 
the Supreme and the exhibition of this glorification as the 
legitimate exposition of the fundameata! definitioa of Brahman, 
as Satya, Jnana and Ananta. 

Well may the Acaarya be adored as Ananda-Tirtha. 


Radhakrishnan, A Philosopher 
With A Difference 


I 


The intellectual carcer of Radhakrishnan stretches through 
a long duration and covers a wide range of reflection He was 
marked as a promising young philosopher by Lokamanya Tilak 
in his Gitdrahasya. He acquired popular fame by his brightly 
written book on The Philosophy of Rabindranath Tagore. In later 
years he edited works and wrote considerably on Mahatma 
Gandhi. Mahadev Desai in his work on the Gita and Pandit 
Nehru in his Discovery of India took substantial material from 
him bearing on philosophy and religion. His speeches and 
writings built up a great reputation in international philosophi- 
cal circles. C.E.M.Joad wrote a fine and telling book on him 
and the Internationa! Library of Living Philosophers edited by 
_ Schilpp produced a very substantial volume on him. His entry 
into the ficld of world-thought was greatly due to the early 
sponsoring, he received from Muirhead, the last great Idealist 
of Oxford of the present century. 

The quantum of his contribution is enormous. His first work 
io catch attention was the youthful and belligerent Reign of 
Religion in Contemporary Philosophy. WHestarts the work with 
the intent to defend Absolute Idealism of the type developed by 
Bradley and Bosanquet through a critique of several leading 
contemporaneous thinkers who deviate from that position and 
he attributes their deviationto the influence of religion. He 
concludes with a broad statement of the philosophy of the 
Upanisads, thereby succumbing, as it were, to the religious 
tradition of Vedanta. The work as a whole foreshadows the 
direction of thought he was to ejaborate in his subsequent 
writings in great detail. It also shows that his philosophical 
reflection takes on the character of historical survey out of which 
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Idealism of the Absolutistic Vedantic type emerges as the final 
precipitate. The next great work consists of the two substantial 
volumes entitied /ndian Philosophy, in the manner of a_ history. 
Even in this, Vedantic commitment runs in unmistakable clarity 
and force. In his hands, Indian philosophy gets rescued 
from the plane of mere Indology, though there is an enormous 
utilization of all the then available data on Indian philosophy 
reconstructed by the Sanskritic researches, Western and Indian. 
In the handling of themes a masterly spirit nurtured on the best in 
European philosophy is deployed. There is the play of imagina- 
tion and art. The outcomeis a brilliant presentation of the evolu- 
tion of Indian philosophy as philosophy. In so vast acanvas minor 
inaccuracies of details and perspectives are to be expected But 
the execution bears the quality of a superb imaginative recons- 
truction. The old traditional matter clothed in scholastic 
verbiage gets converted into the living word of perennia} truth. 
Indian philosophy gets placed onthe map of world thought, 
with all its march of systems, intricacies of doctrines and vista 
of daring metaphysical creativity. The technique of presenting 
indian thought acquires a style and mode destined to constitute 
the standard for later writers. It is truly a history of Indian 
philosophy which is itself historic. 

The next significant book was The Hindu View of Life, which 
shot into great popularity. It presented Hinduism in terms of 
modern thought in all its fundamental insights in a brief 
‘compass. In piaces, it does the: work of open advocacy and 
minimises the limitations. But the total impression is that ofa 
glowing case for the Hindu point of view in its largest sense. 
Tne social aspects of Indian thought are further expounded in 
terms of modern social philosophies ia the much later work 
Religion and Society. 

The personal philosophical thought of Radbakrishnan 
implied in all his earlier writings is involved in excessive preoc- 
cupation with contemporanzous philosophy and the history of 
Indian philosophy. It gets liberated into full and independent 
articulation in An IJdeilist View of Life, which perhaps is his 
best philosophical production. It is a work on the philosophy 
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of religion. After reviewing the challenges to religion and the 
substitutes offzred for it, the central affirmations of religious 
consciousness are brought out magnificently. We have here an 
Idealism not constructed metaphysically in the style of Hegel or 
Bradley, but one founded on mystic experience. It is a depar- 
ture from Radhakrishnan’s older moorings. But in the exposi- 
tion of that experience all the rich heritage «f idealistic meta- 
physics is amply used. The picture of reality in this setting is 
drawn up in all its levels, matter, life, mind and human 
personality culminating in the Absolute. Into this structure of 
argument all the essential elements of Vedantic thought are 
incorporated. It is Vedantic idealism founded: on Vedantic 
experience. The fundamental thougitis claimed to rest on intui- 
tion as contrasted with intelle:t. Herein we have one basic tenet 
of Ridhakrishnan that the ultimate is accessible only 'o intuition. 
He advances the claim on behalf of Vedanta and ventures to 
demonstrate that the spirit in man has effected all his advances, 
in the spheres of philosophy, science, art, poetry and in short, 
in all the finer achievements of human life, through intuition. 
Intellect flourishes in fruitful subordination to the commanding 
vision of intuition. Inthe final chapter on ultimate reality 
there is a short digression to a critical review of Holism, Emer- 
gent evolution and the philosophy of Whitehead. One would 
expect a revision of his earlier strictures on Bergson in the 
context and some acknowledgment of the great contribution in 
this direction by the Ramakrisha-Vivekananda movement and 
Sri Aurobindo. Bradley’s ‘‘ higher immediacy’ got fully 
acknowledged. 

In his course of lectures at Oxford as Spalding Professor 
published as Eastern Religions and Western Thought, the theme of 
The Idealist View of Life is repeated with ampler historical 
reference bringing out the indebtedness of Western thought to 
the ancient spiritual culture of India and a spirited anda 
sustained reply to Schweitzer’s critique of Indian thought as 
‘* world-and-life negation.’’ The familiar themes of The Hindu 
View of Life are also restated at leisure. The contrast between 
Eastern intuitionism and Western intellectualism is re-vindica- 
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ted. After severai minor writings and vigorous lectures, 
Radhakrishnan puts on the mantles of a traditional Acarya in his 
translation and interpretation of the basic scriptures of Vedanta 
—the Gila, the principal Upanisads end the Brahma-sitra. There 
is nothing epoch-making in these, except the felicitous modes of 
translation and a competent mastery of all the existing literature 
on the texts. But acertain freshness and vitality of re-affirma- 
tion are discernible throughout with occasional originality of 
insight and critical appraisal of old commentaries. The oft- 
used texts are transmuted into vibrant documents of living 
spiritual wisdom. The old masters such as Deussen and Thibaut 
are reincarnated in the fresh expositions, with copious notes in 
the spirit of comparative philosophy and religion. | 
Such is the bulk of Radhakrishnan’s major philosophical 
bequest to us and to the world’s philosophy. 


I] 


It may be worthwhile to dwell alittle on the dominant traits 
of Radhakrishnan’s philosophical personality. A bare catalogue 
of his works conveys a poor impression of the individuality and 
brijlianc? of the contribution. 

Radhakrishnan comes before us first of all as an ardent 
lover of Indian thought at its best as delivered in the great 
classics. Heisno simple admirer. All his stupendous learning 
in Western thought-culture is harnessed to the high endeavour 
of presenting Indian thought as embodying the supreme spiritual 
wisdom of mankind. This current of higher patriotism, at once 
fervent and informed, runs through a'! his writings and speeches. 
In this task of reconstruction, Indian thought undergoes substan- 
tial modernization. Its apparent world-denyiog tendency, its theo- 
logical predilection in some schools end apathy to the problem 
of social justice are shown to be aberrations notiatrinsic to the 
Original inspiration of the Rshis. His wide and accurate scholar- 
ship in the history of Western philosophy and prodigious memory 
serve his purpose remarkably. There is one limitation in this 
philosophical inheritance. He adopts wholly the Angio-Hegelian 
tradition of philosophy, which is undoubtedly rich and grand, 
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but renders him insufficient in the treatment of other trends of 
European philosophy. 

The tougher schools of Realism and all those which are 
sharply opposed to Absolute Idealism are feebly taken account 
of by him. The affinity of the Western Idealist tradition to 
Vedanta in its larger sense is marvellously mobilized by him. 
More than all, Radhakrishnan had the supreme gift of utterance, 
carrying the radiant assurance of the prophets. No wonder he 
inspired and elevated countless students in hisclasses and 
audiences. The writing largely follows the pattern of his philo- 
sophical oratory. Heis unique in this respect. No other repre- 
sentative of Indian philosophy ia the recent past had his forceful 
delivery and inspired and inspiring eloquence. He spoke with 
the firmness and authoritativeness of unclouded vision. The 
English language at its literary best was his medium. Radha- 
krishnan was neither a yoginnor a kavi. But he so closely approxi- 
mated to both in his philosophical meditation that he almost 
communicated the exaltation of mystical poetry. The world’s 
heritage of mystical poetry was his possession in abundance and 
he spoke forth in the same plane. He never lost the splendour 
of utterance even inhis argumentative prose. It must also be 
added that his analytical method did not suffer by virtue of this 
gift; rather his ratiosination gained added convincing power 
through it. 


TY 


The fundamentals of Radhakrishnan’s philosephical stand- 
point can be briefly enunciated. He is principally a philosopher 
of religion. He is neither a speculative idealist nor a theologian. 
Religion for him is the reaction of the whole man to the whole 
of reality. It is an apprehension of the real and an enjoyment 
of it for its own sake. The three noteworthy points of spiritual 
experience are reality, awareness and freedom. This is the triadic 
characterization of the ultimate as, Sat, Cit and Ananda. In it 
all distinctions disappear. It carries its own credentials. It 
confers inward peace, power and joy. The experience is not ours 
to call up at our will. It has the character of revelation. There 
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is a fundamental ineffability in the experience. It lends itself 
only to negative terms. But the central reality is immanent in 
the soulof man. This is the uniform testimony of mysticism. 
It is a hasty logic that banishes the finite to the realm of illusion. 
‘* The one reveals itself in the many ’’.} 

It is obvious that a philosophy based on this experience can 
be only a form of Absolute Idealism. As Radhakrishnan is a 
master of comparative philosophy he elucidates it in terms 
familiarized by Bradley and his Indian counterpart Satmkara. 
Between the two, it appears that Sarkara is the primary object 
of loyalty and the other is used to bring Satmhkara up-to-date. 
The combination discloses a disadvantage. For Bradley the 
world of appearance is not an illusion but falls within reality 
‘somehow” in a transmuted form. This position finds accomda- 
tion in Radhakrishnan’s absolutism. He rejects Satmkara’s 
apparent acosmism and re-interprets him so as to find a place for 
the world in his ultimate conception. This can be seen even in 
his account of Advaita in his Indian Philosophy. So we have 
Samkara’s Advaita with a liberal admixture of non-illusionistic 
Vedanta. 

Radhakrishnan’s Idealism is founded, as we have seen, not 
on metaphysical argument but on the deliverance of religious 
experience. This mode of deriving Idealism is rendered legiti- 
mate by the fundamental distinction in epistemological value 
between intution and intellect That distinction figures through- 
out, in great emphasis, in all the philosophical writings of 
Radhakrishnan. , 

As opposed to the popular understanding, Vedanta has a 
great humanistic dimension. This is worked out greatly in 
Radhakrishnan’s version of Vedanta. This is particularly 
conspicuous in his daring ascription of the ideal of Sarvamukti to 
Sankara himself. He is not quite sure of himself. He says, 
‘““We offer a few considerations general and tentative and 
perhaps not quite self-consistent.”? But the direction of this 
thinking is itself a remarkable advance. 

The final conception of reality is that of the Absohing How 
is the Absolute to be construed in relation to the God of theistic 
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consciousness? This is a pressing problem in all similar philoso- 
phical modes of thinking. There are two temptingly easy solutions. 
God may beconsigned tothe realm of appearances valid for 
theology and popular religion but not real from the higher point 
of view of serious metaphysics. As Radhakrishnan negatives in 
many ways the illusionistic version of absolutism, he does not 
adopt this drastically abstract Idealism. For Theism, God is the 
highest category with all the connecied implications of persona- 
lity and realism and the logic of Sathkara and Bradley ruled out 
that philosophical alternative. Radhakrishnan subscribes to 
that logic. He approaches the problem with a synthetic line of 
solution. For him God and the Absolute are one entity and it 
permits of two ways of conceiving, neither of which is philoso- 
phically unsound though one-sided. God is the Absolute from 
the cosmic point of view. The Absolute is God from the 
pre-cosmic point of view. *‘ We call the Supreme the Absolute, 
when we view it apart from the cosmos, God in relation to 
the cosmos.” ‘*While the Absolute is pure consciousness and 
pure freedom and infinite possibility, it appears to be Ged from 
the point of view of the one specific possibility which has 
become actualized.’’® The Absolute isa wider category es it 
holds within itself infinite possibilities but God is richer from 
the standpoint of concreteness. As the cosmos is no hallucina- 
tion for our philosopher, he raises the status of God above that 
of /§vara in traditional Advaita. No critical comment can be 
risked in our brief account on this integrative solution. 


IV 


Radhakrishnan was truly a philosopher with a difference. 
Though engaged in the contemplation of the eternal and ulti- 
mate, he was keenly aware of the crises of his times both 
national and international and lent his strong voice in support 
of causes noble and just. Asit happened in no other casein 
his line, extra-philosophical positions and honour came to him 
in quick succession. He fulfilled his responsibilities with 
distinction in all such positions stretching to the most eminent. 
Though by profession and choice he was a_ metaphysician 
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dealing with seemingly dull and uncertain abstractions, he 
commanded a radiant and fascinating style of self-communica- 
tion. He was heard with thrill and admired both with under- 
standing and more often without it. His scholarship was 
immense and memory was dangerously prodigious, but all this 
was harnessed to the high endeavour of vindicating truths— 
spiritual or Vedantic in an age bereft of interest in them. His 
metaphysical standpoint was transcendentalism or Idealism 
built through the austere logic of Samkara and Bradley but he 
rested jt ultimately on the affirmations of mystical religion. His 
hard intellectual convictions were transformed into vital 
experiential certainties conveyed through words of mystical 
poetry. He was certainly an absolute Idealist but he consistently 
avoided the hasty logic of acosmism. He could find room for 
the individual and construed his Absolute as hardly other than 
the concrete Godhead of the great theistic systems. His Vedanta 
had a strong and unconventional humanistic dimension and it 
was a life-affirmation in the highest sense. . Hence his abiding 
devotion to the Mahatma; Though he enters the field of 
philosophy as a keen critic of recent philosophy and an imagi- 
native historian of the great philosophical past of India, he 
imparts to his findings a modernist, nay, a futurist significance, 
with a message far transcending the bounds of narrow Indianism. 
He is an honour to the nation and an inspiration to all in quest - 
of truth. 
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The Fourfold Significance of 


Sri Ramakrishna 


To those who hadthe rare good fortune of coming into 
contact with him and of forming his close ass~ciates, Sri Rama- 
krishna was of so immense an import that they rarely attempted 
a full formulation of what he meantto them. They simply 
surrendered themselves to him and achieved for themselves 
immortality in the spiritual world. The great Swami Viveka- 
nanda is the leading example in this band of disciples. He 
rarely spoke directly about his Master, but lived the life that 
the latter marked out for him. Those of the present time who 
have become the devotees of Sri Ramakrishna are literally soaked 
in his manifold and ali-absorbing inspiratior, and may not 
command the clarity that comes from distance for articulating 
their appreciation of his distinctive message. Hence I should 
imagine that we, comparatively distant from him in life and not 
altogether immersed, can manage to put in words his exact and 
unique significance. What we have lost in fullness of absorp- 
tion, we can perhaps make up by the advantages of perspective. 
It is this doubtful merit that we have that embo!dens me some- 
what. I propose to attempt a characterisation of the great 
significance of Sri Ramakrishna. To me it appears that this 
significance is fourfold. 


A 


The first and primordial point of Sri Ramakrishna’s signifi- 
cance is that by his life and teaching he awakens the conscious- 
ness of the modern man to the supreme concern of life. The 
quest for the Infinite or the Divine is for Sri Ramakrishna the 
primary concern of life. But we, modern men, are apt to ignore 
it in our semi-enlightened agnosticism or simply bypass it and 
lose ourselves in lesser concerns. We notice the insistence on 
the supreme concern in the life of Ramakrishna almost from his 
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infancy. He literally abandoned himself to the search of God. 
It was the abiding and sole occupation of his life. To those 
that came to him, almost the first instruction he gave was the 
enunciation of the utmost priority of the concern for the Divine 
Ultimate. Like the sages of the Upanishads he saw in the Godless 
life a colossalself-annihilation, mahaa vinastihe He would say 
with the sage of the Taittiriya that man truly lives to whom the 
Absolute is a pressing presence. Asanneva sa bhavati. Asad 
brahmeti veda chet. This presence of God in our conscious 
concerns of life is the criterion of life as against the death of 
unawareness. It isa foolish game to search for peace in finite 
trivialities. NVGlpe sukhamasti. There is neither life nor fulfil- 
ment in the pursuit of what is less than the highest. One may 
almost say that this admission of God into life as the funda- 
mental concern is the basic proposition in Sri Ramakrishna’s 
philosophy. 


B 


I pass on now to the second great element in the teaching. 
Religion was a reality to Ramakrishna ina special sense. He 
was dissatisfied with secondhand spirituality. To him the funda- 
mental object of religious consciousness was nota matter of 
hypothesis or scriptural testimony or a simple article of dog- 
matic faith. He struggled for its immediate experience, direct 
vision, or in the language of Swami Vivekananda, realisation. 
He proclaimed the universal possibility of such direct realisation. 
The highest truths must be such as to be amenable to the highest 
and most intimate mode of experience. Religion in essence, 
must be more immediate and integral than sense-experience and 
less uncertain, conjectural and speculative than logical demon- 
stration. This factuality of Religion isa cardinal point with 
Sri Ramakrishna. This has great concordance with the Upa- 
nishadic emphasis of Darsana—( Drasjavya), with the declaration 
of the Gita that the ultimate reality is prayaksdvagamam and is 
of anatureto satisfy the scientific temper of our times which 
demands factual verification. Faith may be valuable, dogmas 
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may serve provisional purposes, scriptures may lead the way, but 
the ultimate deliverance of religion must be experiential. 

To Sri Ramakrishna the religious truth was an unshakable, 
stubborn and irreducible datum. Jt was providential that 
swami Vivekananda put the right question to him and drew 
forth from him the declaration of its experiential and factual 
character. The godsof popular religion may be paroksyapriya 
hi devatah, but the supreme reality of religion must be Saksad 
oparoksad brahma. This isa kind of radicalism in spiritual 
matters, and if Sri Ramakrishna stands for anything unique in 
‘modern times, it is for this principle of the factuality of religion. 
There is no true or first-rate spirituality unless there is this 
realisational certainity: In fact the direct evidence is so over- 
whelming for Sri Ramakrishna that the facts of mundane experi- 
ence climb down to the level of Shadows. Here we have 
Satyasya satyam. 


Cc 


There is something special in Sri Ramakrishna’s teaching 
concerning the pathway to the realisation of the immediacy of 
the God-head. He denounces none of the’ conventional 
programmes. He does accept the Vedantic discipline of 
discrimination. But that is not enough by itself for him. 
The conventional lifeof karma and rites is good, but it 
does not go the whole way. He accepts Tantra, but does not 
stop withit. The formal worship inculcated in the Bhakti 
cults is fine, but something more is required to bring about the 
consummation. The yogic technique is fruitful, but is not 
without its dangers and is not quite indispensable. It is neces- 
sary to discern clearly Sri Ramakrishna’s prescription here. He 
exemplified in his life and promulgated in his precepts what 
was almost the core of his Sadhana. He set forth what may be 
called the Vyakula Yoga. It is intense yearning, ceaseless and 
passionate quest, for God, inall one’s life, through all the 
faculties and resources of personality. This Vyakula Yoga is 
simple and at the same time all-absorbing. It was the delibe- 
rate and repeated teaching of Sri Ramakrishna, that love carried 
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to the point of self-effacing intensity, almost agony of desire, 
brings to the aspirant the fruition of his search. Al] other ways 
are to contribute to this and this is the supreme method of 
endeavour for God. He frequently quotes the lines of Rama 
prasad. | 


‘*Cry to your Mother Syama with a real cry, O mind! 
And how can she hold herself from you? 
How can Syama stay away? ..”’ 


It is significant that he preferred to look upon the Divine as 
the Mother and thought of himself as the child given to this rea] 
insistent cry for the Mother. One has rot got to wait for long 
to reach the goal if one has reached this point of longing. This 
isin fact the dawa of realisation. Sri Ramakrishna reaffirms 
the assurance of the Gita, 


Nivasisvasi mayyeva ata urdhvanm 
na smsayah. 


D 


Sri Ramakrishna is most helpful to us when he characterises 
this experience. The Gedless life is one of illusion, it is due to 
our lack of desire for God. Itis an illusion of absence, a 
‘negative hallucination’, generated by our wish that there be no 
God. That truly is a case of wish-fulfilment. | 

The experience or realisation isthe Supreme Truth. The 
unfailing mark of truth is integrative power and that power is 
the central character of this experience. In the realisation not 
merely is the individual assimilated to the object of his devotion, 
the whole universe is transmuted intoa glorious manifestation 
of the Absolute. Tatra ko mohah kaSsokah ekatwamanupasyatah. 
Sri Ramakrishna calls the experience not merely jnana, the 
discernment of the transcendent, but also vijnana, a higher 
phase, for it holds the transcendent as of the form of the mani- 
fold universe. The vision overflows into the daily life of man 
and substitutes all-embracing Daya for Maya. It is in this 
direction of Daya that the Master trained his beloved disciple 
Narendra, into Vivekananda. 
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It is in this integrative precess that Sri Ramakrishna wit- 
nesses, asSit were, the fundamental unification of a}l religions. 
He is the first to proclaim in unmistakeble terms the equal 
authenticity of all faiths in terms of the experience of God. 
This pertains not merely to Indian religions, not merely to the 
cults of God with attributes and God without attributes, the 
Dvai'a and Advaita of popular Hinduism, but also to all the 
religions of the world, past, present and future. For him this 
unification of faiths was not a matter of social adjustment, but 
a vital spiritual necessity. This working out of the integrative 
function of reiigious experience to its logical culmination, is 
one of the characteristic gifts of Sri Ramakrishna. The unifi- 
cation of man and God, the unification of the transcendent and 
the immanent, the unification of the vision of God with devoted 
service to mankind, and the unification of religions are the 
striking features of the integrative experience as wiinessed in 
Sri Ramakrishna. . 

In conclusion we may sum up the great significance of Sri 
Ramakrishna. He awakened our consciousness to the supreme 
concern of life. He :mophasised the experiential or realisational 
quality of religion. He distinguished the ardent and a!l-consu- 
ming craving for God as the central factor in Sadhana. He 
worked out the integrative consequences of spiritual life to the 
farthest bounds. 

- Let us, in all humility and devotion, pray for his benediction 
and seek his guidance in our Onward march. 


The Divine Preceptor 


When the Prophet Mohammad was asked bya disciple of 
his as to what criterion one should apply to identify a Saint, he 
is reported to have replied that a true Saint is one who 
communicates the presence of God in his life and personality. 
He who is an Opaque medium, as it were, and raises himself into 
importance hiding God is a psuedo-saint. This is a magnificent 
test for applying to Sri Ramakrishna. Sri Ramakrishna, it is 
recorded, never mentioned himself as‘I’. He would refer to 
himself as ‘this place’, rather an impersonal manner of indicating 
oneself. His whole life from the earliest phase of his recorded 
infancy to the final passing away was a continuous stream of 
God-consciousness. He knew nothing elise, spoke of nothing 
else and had a passion for nothing else. He would goto great 
distances to speak to people with whom he could talk of God. 
When Kesheb Chandra Sen passed away, his principal grief was 
that he lost a man in Calcutta with whom he could freely taik of 
God. It was impossible for him to hide God by his-own perso- 
nality. In one of his repeated metaphors, he called himself a 
mere pillow-case filled with the Divine Mother. In his last 
ilIness, when some sorrowing devotee appealed to him to pray 
to the Divine Motber to cure him, he said that his whole 
mind and heart were given away to the Divine Mother and he 
could not pull them out to fix them on his body, as was necessary 
for the suggested prayer. When a devotee explained that though 
he could enter Nirvana in Nirvikalpa Samadhi he was keeping 
up his personality out of compassion to the disciples, he sharply 
corrected him saying that it was not hethat was doing so but 
the Mother Herse!f. In his entire life he never lapsed into self- 
affirmation that could efface the awareness of God. He, thus, 
fully satisfies the criterion of Saintliness. It is remarkable that 
Mahatma Gandhi picks out this particular truth in his tribute to 
the Paramahamsa. He says “ His life enables us to see God 
face to face.’’ 
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There was no doubt in the mind of his close devotees that 
he was an Avatar. The Bhairavi Brahmani established it in an 
assembly of the learned by reference to sacred books. He 
himself revealed the truth to Swami Vivekananda in a crucial 
last scene. The most sceptiastal of his associates was to 
describe him as the Avatara-Varishtha. Well; what exactly 
is the function of an Avatar? It is said that an Avatar 
protects the good, annihilates the unrighteous and 
establishes Dharma. It is necessary to go into this idea of 
protecting a devotee. It is protection in relation to the devotee’s 
aspiration. If the devotee is cast into the gloom of doubt and 
he is hankering for certitude, God protects and saves him by 
life-giving self-revealation. Itis the revelationin moments of 
Crisis in faith that is true protection. Establishing Dharma just 
means this authentication of Dharma by the manifestation 
of the Divine. In Sri Ramakrishna this function of protection 
is fulfilled strikingly. All the seekers of God, whose faith was 
shaking for want of a sustaining assurance, had vitalizing 
revelations in him. It is recorded how an old sadhaka of 
his village had his longings fulfilled, and saluted the boy 
Ramakrishna and wept for joy. His one sorrow was that he 
could not live to witness the later glories of the Avatar. The 
case of Gopal’s mother is even more striking. She was a devotee 
of Gopala and she was blessed with the vision of Gopala in 
Sri Ramakrishna. She felt it was too good to be true, and she 
was assured of the truth of the vision by Swami Vivekananda 
in tears. To his intimate disciples Sri Ramakrishna brought 
redemption from doubt, and rejuvenated spiritual faith. He 
not merely awakened perpetually the consiousness of God, but 
also revealed in his own personality the Supreme Reality that the 
seekers were hankering after. 

It is necessary to understand the relation of Sri Ramakrishna 
to his Gurus. All the biographies of Sri Ramakrishna are clear 
on one point. They all record that the Divine Mother revealed 
Herself to him, when his importunity for the vision had reached 
the suicidal extreme. This was long before he met his first 
Guru. It was considerably later that his second Guru came to 
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him. This point of chronology must be appreciated. The 
Bhairavi Brahmani came to him, commissioned as it were by the 
Mother and put him into the regular Tantric, and Bhakti 
Sadhanas. His God-realization actually preceded this discipline 
under the first Guru. Then what could be the significauce of 
this Sadhana? Virtually it meant God-realization in new ways 
and also, this is important, the vindication of the efficacy of 
those traditional Sadhanas. The same thing repeated itself in 
the case of the Sadhana under Totapuri. It brought him non- 
dualistic realization, but his former realization of the Divine 
Mother did also contain the impersonal and non-dualistic 
realization. In this instance also the experience of Sri Ramakrishna 
was a re-vindication of Advaita. In both cases it turned out 
that Sri Ramakrisina, well-established already in the reality of 
th: Mother, established the validity of these different techniques 
of God-realizition. It was surely a case of ‘* Sacchdastri Kurvanti 
sas‘rani (They validate scriptures.)” The Bhairaviserved another 
important purpose in the life of Sri Ramakrishna. She esta- 
biished the identi y of Sri Ramakrishna asan Avatar, and the 
greatest pundi'sof the region acknowledged the identity. It 
looks as if instead of her showing God to Sri Ramakrishna, she 
found in him the God she was seeking in concrete flesh and 
blood and her own Sadhana reached its consummation. In 
many o'her minor ways also this was a transforming association 
for herand when she left the disciple she was ina higher state 
of spirituality than what she had brought with her when she 
came. Totapuri’s Advaita underwent a mighty transformation 
through his disciple. In fact the Advaita Sadhana was sanctioned 
by the Divine Mother. It became, as it were, a part, a phase of 
Sri Ramakrishna’s devotion to the Mother. When Totapuri left 
Sri Ramakrishna, he had ascended to the acceptance of Kali, 
the Divine Mother. Thus Sri Ramakrishna gave more than 
he received, in respect of his two Gurus. His Sadhana in the 
two disciplines was not for proving the reality of the Divine 
Mother, but rather for- proving the validity of the disciplines. 
The story extends itself. He practised Christian discipline and 
Sufi discipline and attained a realization that put the two on the 
firm pedestal of absolute authenticity. 
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There is a certain uniqueness in the message of Sri Rama- 
krishna. He wasan aliento no spiritual tradition, and the 
sincere followers of every cult, religion, sect and philosophy find 
in him a teacher and friendly guide of their own persuasion. It 
is impossible while reading The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna not 
to see him as one’s own, as having come to confirm and perfect 
One’s Own standpoint. Almost every major spiritual tendency 
gets enthusiastic support from him. Brahman is undoubtedly 
formless. but also with form. The Jagannath of Puri showed 
Himself as such toa devotee whom Sri Ramakrishna cites. 
Hanuman is credited by Ramakrishna as having reconciled 
Dvaita, Visishtadvaita and Advaita. The world is unreal from 
the standpoint of Jnana, and from the higher standpoint of 
Vijnana it is re-affirmed as what Brahman itself has become. 
Nitya is real and Lila too is real. Sri Ramakrishna rejects 
nothing in the world’s history of religion except fragmentation 
of truth and fanaticism. He imparts insight to our understand- 
ing of every religion. { have been asked several times how it is 
_ possible for me to take interestin all the dialectically opposed 
schools of Vedanta. Ihave said in reply that to a servant of 
the servants of Sri Ramakrishna this seeming impossibility is a 
definite possibility. The miracle of the reconciliation of the 
world’s religions and religious philosophies is a triumphant 
achievement of Sri Ramakrishna. 

It is interesting to note the kinds of people that came to 
Sri Ramakrishna and the several confirmations and corrections 
he added to their specialities. 


He hada profound sympathy for the social reformers and 
humanitarian workers. Infact he himself set an example in 
social reform by insisting on taking Bhiksha from Dhani, not a 
Brahmin, after his Upanayanam, the Brahminical initiation 
ceremony. He loved and admired Iswara Chandra Vidyasagar 
for his reformist and humanitarian activity. He only wished 
that the great Vidyasagar had’seen Divinity rather than mere 
humanity in the fellow human beings. During his historic 
pilgrimage to Banaras, he insisted on his devoted patron 
Mathura Babu’s feeding and clothing of the poor and destitute 
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on the way at Deogarh. He refus:d to proceed to Banaras 
unless this was done. He affirmed as a part of his doctrine of 
iswara-Kotis that they survive Nirvikalpa Samadhi in order to 
do good to humanity. He sharply reprimanded even ‘he great 
Vivekananda for hankering after personal salvation when the 
higher goal of working for the uplift of fellow-creatures was 
calling him. Itis this seeker of Samadhi, Vivekananda, that 
was to thunder forth later, ‘‘ As long as there is a single dog 
starving in my country, the whole of my religion will lie in 
finding food for it.”? But Sri Ramakrishna insisted that social 
work must be based on Daya and noton Maya. Thereisa 
definite danger of its being an aspect of Maya, if life is seen in 
a materialistic way. Social work founded on Maya becomes 
one of the social curses Which the future humanitarian has to 
strive to eradicate. Social work must become a part of 
God-consciousness in order to be true. How well is this principle 
illustrated in the life of Swami Vivekananda and the career of 
the Mahatma ! | 

Sri Ramakrishna was closely associated with a number of 
ardent preachers of religion of both the orthodox faith and the 
protestant movements such as Arya Samaj and Brahma Samaj. 
H: was sympathetic to the zeal for spreading truth, but he was 
critical also- He used the parable of Padmalochan blowing the 
conch in the temple calling the worshippers, without installing 
the deity in the holy of holies, to emphasise that one must 
establish God within oneself before one could practise oratory 
inthe cause of God. It is necessary that one must> receive a 
commission from God, an Adesa as he termed it, to do so. 
There is no need whatsoever for unillumined and unauthorised 
teachers. God who has created the world, Sri Ramakrishna 
would say, would take care of the sincere seekers Himself if He 
finds them victims of error. He will rectify them in his own 
inscrutable and omnipotent manner and set things right. The 
preacher of God must at least concede that God takes vigilant 
care of His creatures. Religion, when sincere, is a self- 
rectifying process and the whole process isin the safe hands of 
God. 
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The conventional man of Religion found in Sri Rama-— 
krishna a strength: ning and vitalizing force. The Paramahamsa 
was incredibly and incurably addicted to image-worship, the 
most criticised aspect of popular Hinduism. He realised his 
highest realization asa priest of Mother Kali. He vitalized 
conventional religion by a process of internal criticism. The 
conventional creeds and cults are given to narrowness and 
fanaticism. Sri Ramakrishna was a deep admirer of the 
Bhagavatam. But he detected in it too, certain unbecoming 
sectarian features. Luckily they were interpolations. Even the 
deeply moving songs addressed to Mother Kali were subjected 
to evaluation. He severely excluded the singing of some of 
them. We know what raptures of experience they sent him 
into, and therefore this critical selection by him is significant. 
He was a traditionalist with a vision and with the rational and 
universalizing spirit intact. Evenasthe great Suka 1s said to 
have made Vedanta sweeter by his edition of it, Sri Ramakvishna 
eleva'ed ani purified the inherited conventional religion of the 
country. His life «dded ‘ sweetness and light’ to it. 

Sri Ramakrishna made some definite pronouncements on 
the subject of Yoga. He dispiraged legitimately the body- 
centred -practice of Yoga. He pooh-poohed openly the practice 
of Yoga for acquisition of psy:hic powers. It was, for him, 
the making use of superior means for inferior ends. He even 
argued that the best physiological and psychological results of 
Yoga are obtainable through Sankirtan But instead of making 
Yoga a special and esoteric technique, a mystery-mongering 
affair, he advised even his householder disciples to take to 
periodic solitude and meditation. Yoga thus became a universal 
element of devotional life and shed its potentiality for 
dangerous aberrations. 


It must be remembered that the greatest power of Sri 
Ramakrishna was exercised in his handling of the rationalists. 
He placed highest the disciples who were hyper-critical and 
were sceptical of even his purity of life and his visions of God. 
Hence the pre-eminence he gave to his beloved Narendra. Even 
as those who go to a cattle-fair pick up the ones that show some 
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mettle in them—and this is his own analogy—the seekers with 
the spirit of inquiry and no intellectual softness were his chosen 
ones. To them Sri Ramakrishna’s supreme recommendation 
was that they should seek God with a passionate longing. The 
fact of the situation, according to him, was that we do not 
perceive the Divine presence because we do not want to perceive 
it. It is a simple cise of ‘ negative hallucination’, of failing to 
see because we do not want the fact to be that. It is decisively 
demonstrable that Atheism is a case of wish-fulfilment. IFf,only 
man were to seek God at least as passionately as he clings to 
mundane values—though God is infinitely worthier of search— 
Sri Ramakrishna assures and demonstrates that He is more real 
than all else. infact He reveals Himself as the only Reality, 
‘‘Ekameva Advitiyam’”’, as the fact of facts, ‘* Satyasya 
Satyam’. This perhaps is the boldest teaching of Sri Rama- 
krishna that the reality of God is concealed from us by our own 
failure to have an inclination in that direction. One has only 
to open one’s heart in earnest desire, the revelation takes place 
irresistibly and in its all-devouring immensity. The honest 
inquirer must search his heart and grow in it the truth-finding 
faculty of love. 


To the Sadhakas, those who devoutly hungered for God, 
Sri Ramakrishna became everything. He accepted their ‘power 
of attorney’ and took their lives in his hands completely. Girish 
Chandra Ghosh was not the only devotee whose life he took 
into his hands entirely. All devotees of the inner circle belonged 
to this category. They received his sovereign and unfailing care. 
They were so lost in God that any initiative, any capacity for 
self-reliance, was impossible for them. God-intoxicated devotees 
are helpless in the matter of working out their salvation and in 
such a circumstance the responsibility becomes entirely God’s. 
The devotees of the inner circle were such, and their souls were 
seized by Sri Ramakrishna who shaped them with absolute 
mastery towards the highest consummation. This is Sri 
Ramikrishna’s glorious illustration and interpretation of the 
great passage of the Gita, ‘God rescues the infirm, if this 
infirmity is a result of devotion.’ \nfirmity for any other reason is 
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of no avail, and devotion which is not taken to this high pitch 
of incapacitating the devotee forself-help is also not of much 
merit. Infirmity owing to excessive absorption in God, and 
devotion intense enough to bring it about, are the pre-conditions 
for God taking the devotee into His absolute possession. In 
such a situation God is truly the mother and the devotee is the 
kitten. The word descriptive of this aspect of. the Divine is the 
motherhood of God. It may be even said that God as mother 
is the final point in Sri Ramakrishna’s mystic theology 

May He take us to that state wherein He will accomplish 
our blessednesss solely by His grace! 


Brahma satyam jaganmata tat siddhi paramam padam. 


Categorising Swami Vivekananda 


i 


It is a privilege to be called upon to contemplate the 
greatness of Swami Vivekananda and I am deeply grateful for 
the opportunity graciously accorded to me by Swami 
Adidevananda. I am to dwell on my theme with a full 
admission of my inadequacies. Swami Vivekananda outruns 
and bounds beyond our categories of appreciation and perhaps 
the indication of this fact can itself constitute an humble and 
honest homage. 


Before attempting that, I think it proper to address myself 
to the correction of an error of unspoken sentiment that lurks 
in some quarters. It is often suggested that the personality or 
the message of the great Swami is an outmoded affair and we 
have progressed beyond the level of thinking to which he was of 
value. In other words, it is supposed that he is a spent force. 
We have to take note of this estimate because we often 
suffer for not being sufficiently hard on stupidity. I wonder 
whether the evils in India that he cried against have disappeared: 
The degradation of national character that pained him to the 
utmost, has not passed away and is, one is compelled to 
recognize, being perpetuated in aggravated shapes. The lethargy, 
pettiness and weaknesses unworthy of our great past and the 
greater future we all dream cf, are there in fuller measure 
to-day thanin his time. Unfortunately, we have not yet made 
the burning exhortations of the Swamiji to the Indian Nation 
no longer necessary. Further, Swami Vivekananda carried a 
message of spirituality, of eternal wisdom and that is something 
that cannot pass away. If he spoke out words of utilitarian 
calculation and secular expedients, they would have been surely 
out of date before they were fully articulated. Like the teacher 
of the Gita, he attacked a temporal problem in terms of timeless 
varities, In the nature of things, he represents what cannot 
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pass away, and what constitutes the foundation of an order that 
has an immortal destiny. Surely, our shrinking away from the 
eternal does not extinguish it. Rather, we are rushing towards 
the extinction of historical oblivion and inconsequence. 


a 


I intend to demonstrate how our categories and classifica- 
tions of personalities have to be stretched almost to the breaking 
point when we attempt to size up the Great Swami. 


(a) Swami Vivekananda comes before our historical vision 
initially as a man of religion. This is a characterisation that he 
would like and accords well with the fact that his eminence was 
inaugurated by a Parliament of Religions. He engaged himself 
all his life with the stupendous phenomenon of religion. He 
formulated an illuminating and comprehensive definition of 
religion as the ‘struggle to transcend the senses’ and disting- 
uished the several components of religion, ritual, mythology 
and philosophy. On these elements he made his explanatory, 
critical and commendatory comments. He had an incisive 
insight into the evolution of the religious consciousness and 
marked the direction of that evolution. The core of his contri- 
bution to religion is his demarcation between conventional 
religion consisting of conformity to practices and beliefs and the 
dynamic and aspiring sprit of quest for realization. He 
emphasised with repeated and immense force that the essence 
of religion lies in personal inward realization of the Divine. 
Anything less than that is for him, a species of atheism. So he 
is a2 man of religion with a difference, a tremendous difference, 
that Jifts him far above denominational and conservative 
religiosity. 

(b) Swami Vivekananda descended on the Parliament of 
Religions in Chicago as an exponent of Hinduism. The 
American newspapers labelled him as the ‘Hindu Monk of India’. 
It isa just description, though the word ‘Hindu’ is a historical 
absurdity. The Swami himself would have preferred a different 
name for the faith he represented. He would have liked words 
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‘Aryan Religion’ or ‘Vedic Religion’ or best of all ‘Vedantism’. 
But the untenable title sticks. 

He was undoubtedly a mighty Hindu and rejoiced over his 
Hindu heritage. No one worshipped Hinduism with a more 
passionate adoration, no one grasped it witha more penetrating 
Perceptiveness and no one propogated it with a more brilliant 
presentation. Everything in Hinduism, its rituals, its stories, 
its social ethics and its many-sided metaphysics, its Yogas, 
were accepted by him with glowing appreciation. What is 
distinctive in Hinduism, its origin independent of a 
historical founder, its doctrine of Karma, its theory of 
incarnations and even its idol-worship, received from him 
authentic and warm glorification. He literally did the miracle 
of Kaya-Kalpa to Hinduism and rejuvenated it with added 
splendours. But Swami Vivekananda was nothing if not 
Viveka embodied. He was not blind to the encrustation of 
ages, the unwieldy mass of weakening customs and superstitions 
and mere than all its social inadequacies. He had an explana- 
tion and historically speaking, a valid. explanation. He 
maintained that there is an abiding core of Hinduism as 
enunciated in the primordial Vedas and more particularly the 
lofty Upanishads and the Gita and there are transient and 
fluctuating codes of laws promulgated by the Smritis in age after 
age. The latter have no unshakable and lasting authority. 
They serve their local and contemporary purpose and are super- 
seded in the next epoch according to design. Thus Hinduism 
does provide for acontinuous process of change in its second 
order ordinances, while the fountain-head inspiration of the 
first order remains immutable and eternal. Therefore, there is 
room for changing the external fabric of Hinduism according to 
the needs of the times, while the central substance is to be 
preserved in its purity. There is thus an inbuilt mechanism in 
Hinduism for dynamic progress and evolution. If this is not 
operated, the religion of the Rishis is not to blame. 

There is a distinctive feature in Hinduism which Swami 
Vivekananda was destined to bring out in blazing. clarity. 
Following his great master Sri Ramakrishna and the great sages 
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of the Vedas, the Upanishads, and the Gita, he prcclaimed that 
all religions are true. The apparent variations among them 
pertain to non-essentials and in their foundatioral inspiration 
they speak out the same message. The variety serves different 
ages, different stages of spiritual evolution and different 
temperaments. There is a natural necessity for such variation. 
But the goal of all religions is one and universal. There isa 
single thread running through the many beads. This declaration 
of the universal validity of all religions is a distinctive trait of 
Hinduism. There is no place for exclusiveness, fanaticism and 
bigotry. ‘The uniqueness of Hinduism is its universality.’ 
This great Mantra, we owe to Swami Vivekananda. He 
reiterated this discovery in all his utterances with matchless 
force and overwhelming substantiation. He assimilated all the 
religions of the world into the body of Hinduism. He combined 
in himself the zeal of the Hebrew prophets and the wide vision 
of the sages of the Upanishads and brought forth, as it were, a 
_ Universal Religion. Hinduism surpasses its own traditional 
Structure in his super-historical perspective. 


_ (c) Swami Vivekananda rightly discerned Vedanta as the 
soul of Hinduism. He loved to designate himself as a Vedantin. 
It is a fascinating task to outline the ‘Map of Vedanta’ as he 
conceived it. It remains for us to see whether this characteriza- 
tion of the Swami as a Vedantin brings out al] the wealth of his 
personality. Vedanta is principally a philosophy of inquiry. It 
does not stand on any dogma or uncritically posited propcsition. 
The first Sutra of Badarayana makes clear this feature of 
Vedanta. Itis a ‘Jignasa’. Swami Vivekananda loved to dwell 
on the fact that the Upanishads are the only scriptures in the 
world that say that mere devotion to them is not the road to 
salvation. 


nayamatma pravacanena labhyah na bahuna Srutena. 


He lays down the principle that reason must not be con- 
tradicted in Vedanta. Reason is the principal pathway of 
philosophy. Vedanta is philosophy par excellence. The 
function of reason is to see unity in diversity. Unity is the 
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goal of human reason. As such Vedanta must harmonizeall 
the inspired declarations of the Upanishads and also all Schools 
of Vedanta, such asDvaita  Visistadvaita and Advaita. He 
affirmed that Vedanta accomplishes this unification of vision. 
He proclaims that one of the lessons that he learnt at the feet of 
his MaSter, Sri Ramakrishna, was the possibility, nay, the 
necessity of sucha synthesis in the many-splendoured mansion 
of Vedanta itself. The task of Vedanta proceeds further. 

It harmonizes all the religions of the world by elucidating 
the common fundamentals of all religions. If furnishes the 
basic framework for inter-religious fellowship. It goes further. 
Almost all religions contain directions or path-ways to the 
realization of the Divine destiny of life. Swami Vivekananda 
maintained that Vedanta organizes these pathways into the four 
Yogas, Jnana, Karma, Bhakti and Raja-Yoga. He formulates 
the principles of these four approaches to the Divine in his 
Classic treatment of these Yogas inall their depths and magni- 
tudes. Consistently with the spirit of Vedanta and the Gita he 
exhibits their final convergence. The organic unity of religions 
is NO mere pious wish but a matter of demonstrated fact. The 
synthetic genius of Vedanta extends even further in the hands of 
Swami Vivekananda. He perceives a basic affinity between 
modern science and Vedanta. Both seek a final unity of 
explanation. A radical dualism of man and nature, of God and 
the world, or of even matter and energy is intolerable to both. 
While some of the scientific philosophers of his generation 
stopped with a materialistic monism, Swami Vivekananda saw 
no reason for not advancing to the complete mozism of the 
absolute spirit. While matter is an impalpable creature of 
hypothesis, spirit or Atman is an ever-luminous and immediate 
certainty. The theory of evolution was a sensation in his age. 
Swami Vivekananda admitted it coolly and showed how the 
theory was there in a metapbysically purer form in the philo- 
sophy of Sankhya and Yoga. He argued that evolution has 
to be supplemented with involution in order to furnish a 
complete account of the cosmic process. In this he anticipated 
brilliantly the psychology of Jung and the evolutionism of 
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Bergson and Aurobindo. It was his bold thesis, repeated often, 
that Vedanta constitutes the only religion for the age of reason 
and scientific enlightenment. It is not understood sufficiently 
that the Swami hada firm grasp of the history of Western 
culture and the fundamental philosophers of Europe. He knew 
Plato thoroughly and his theory of education and the doctrine 
that all knowledge is just a process of drawing out what is there 
already in the soul of man as potentiality are a fusion of 
Vedanta and Platonism. He accepted the monism of Hegel and 
Schopenhauer in general but subjected them to severe criticism 
also. Hegel’s exaltation of the cosmos and Schopenhauer’s 
exaltation of will into metaphysical eminence drew from him 
sharp and just criticism. In other words, Vedanta comes 
to terms with the deeper representatives of Western thought 
neither with servile adoption nor with indiscriminate hostility. 
There is amazing maturity in his adjudgement of Western 
philosophy. If all this isthe achievement of synthesis on the 
part of Vedanta in the hands of Swami Vivekananda, we have 
to watch him going beyond even this level. The scientific 
conception of the world that flourished at the time of Swami 
‘Vivekananda enjoyed a state of complacency. It believed that 
it had mastered the secret of nature in terms of time, space and 
mechanistic causation conceived as absolute and all-explanatory. 
This sense of security was to break down eventually in the realm 
of science itself. The great German Philosopher, Kant, had 
worked out a theory of knowledge which declared the world of 
science to be essentially phenomenal and not ultimate, Swami 
Vivekananda shared this conviction, but attributed the credit 
for this discovery to Sankara. He advanced in terms of Vedanta 
his famous concept of Maya. In this he anticipated in fundament- 
als later doctrines of science itself. That time and space are 
not absolute realities and that causation does not characterize 
ultimate reality are parts of Swami Vivekananda’s notion of 
Maya. It also contains the implication that the observer of 
nature is creatively involved in the constitution of nature. 
Nature may appear a self-complete and intelligible order to 
superficial understanding, but deeper investigation reveals it to 
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be ‘a mystic twilight of existence and non-existence’. There 
is a fundamental contradiction at the heart of all so-called 
existence whether subjective or objective. Modern physics may 
not have arrived at the complete notion of Maya but it fulfils 
many of the leading prophecies of Swami Vivekananda’s 
Vedanta. It does contain a principle of indeterminacy. Maya 
is no hypothesis or theory but a simple factual rendering of 
our entire mundane experience. It is a description and not an 
explanatory category. 

The category of Maya damages al! empirical thought, be it 
common sense ot science or even methaphysics founded on the 
findings of science. Realty-in-itself was a dark mystery to Kant 
but not so to Swami Vivekananda. The Atman or the observer 
of nature in his fundamental being is the noumenal reality and 
‘Aham Brahmasmi’” isa fact of facts. This position is the 
quittance of Advaita Vedanta for which the universal and 
infinite Atman or Brahman is the sole. reality and all else, 
matter, change and diversity are phenomenal appearances. This 
reality is not knowable, for knowledge implying the dualism of 
the knower and the known is a degeneration and not unknown 
for it constitutes the self-evident core of the knowing self itself. 
But what is knowable and unknowable fal's short of the supreme 
principle. We have here neither blind realism nor empty 
agnosticism. With this consummation, Vedanta conceived as a 
process of intellection attempting to capture objective reality 
breaks down. Knowing expires, as it were, in being. The entire 
mechanism of inquiry, thought and knowledge is transcended 
and the seeker is literally lost in the ineffable and supra-rational 
ecstasy of being the sought. 

‘ After long searches here and there, in temples and churches 
in earths and heavens, at last you come back, completing the 
circle from where you started, to your own soul and find that 
He, for whom you have been seeking all over the world, for 
whom you have been weeping and praying in churches and 
temples, on whom you were looking as the mystery of a!] myste- 
ties, shrouded in the clouds, is nearest of the near, is your own 
self, the reality of your life, body and soul.’ (Jnana-Yoga—38). 
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(d) The world that we face in our mundane experience is 
Maya. This fact does not imply for Swami Vivekananda that it 
merits total dismissal. On the contrary, the worjd that we 
misconstrued as undivine and standing by itself must be ‘ deified’ 
and must be looked upon as divinity manifest. All indeed is 
Brahman. This notion of ‘ Cosmic Deification ’ is a perennially 
inspiring source of active endeavour in jife. This new aspect of 
the principle of Maya was uniquely emphasised by the Swami. 
Man as such is divine, and his inherent divinity makes him march 
irresistibly towards freedom. ‘Divinity is freedom’. All that 
lives is the incarnation of the universal spirit, one with the 
substance of our being. Hence the solidarity of life follows as 
an inevitable consequence. Thus the dignity of man, evolution 
towards freedom and the solidarity of life spring from the 
Vedanta of Swami Vivekananda, Hewasno monk and recluse 
who sought an escapist salvation. He no doubt affirmed renun- 
ciation and self-abnegation, but they were integrated to the 
ideal of service, the larger ideal of universal emancipation. He 
tbrew himseif mercilessly into his plans of campaign, and sought 
to realize his universal Atman on the canvas of humanity. Even 
his patriotism sprang from this Vedanta. It was no petty secular 
sentiment, but a deep-rooted spiritual passion. 

Democracy, socialism, and humanism, nay, ethics, itself 
have no basis and justification apart from this principle of 
cosmic deification. The social work that he preached with 
such energy was an extension, a legitimate extension, of his 
vision of the Atman. The old Vedanta had erred grievously in 
neglecting the masses. The modern humanitarian movements 
err equally badly in overlooking the spiritual foundations of 
humanism. Both spirituality and humanism breakdown their 
traditional barriers in the hands of the Swamiji. 

Social service as envisaged by Swami Vivekananda does not 
stop with the establishment of general material well-being or 
diffusion of intellectual enlightenment. It aims at liberating the 
strength of man born of his intrinsic divinity so that he may 
creatively shape his own divine destiny. The dire sin of weak- 
ness has to be eradicated. Man as the divine spirit has to be 
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awakened to self-consciousness. Towards that consummation 
Swami Vivekananda laboured in his Practical Vedanta. That 
was the burden of his thuadering orations from Colombo to 
Almora. May it be given to us to respond to his mighty voice. 
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